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7 HE HUMAN REVOLUTION is an English translation of the 
story of Soka Gakkai, Society for the Creation of Value, as told 
by this society’s third president, Daisaku Ikeda. The present 
book comprises the first two volumes of the original, and trans- 
lations of further volumes will follow. There is also a French 
translation in progress, and, in thus making this book accessible 
to the English-reading and French-reading public, Mr. Ikeda 
has done a service to his contemporaries all over the world. 
These now include an appreciable number of adherents of 
Soka Gakkai; for, though this society was founded in Japan, 
and gained momentum in response to Japanese experience, 
its concern is for all mankind, and The Human Revolution is an 
accurate description of its objective. Soka Gakkai is inspired | 
by a belief that a revolutionary change of mankind’s spiritual | 
values is urgently needed in all spheres of life, and its adherents 
believe that this worldwide spiritual revolution can be achieved | 
by embracing, and acting on, Soka Gakkai’s tenets. 

The pursuit of this objective is an act of religious faith, and in 
fact Soka Gakkai is the lay association of the adherents of the 
Nichiren Shoshu sect of Buddhism, whose head temple is 
Taiseki-ji at Fujinomiya, near Mount Fuji. Nichiren Shoshu is 
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one of the communities of followers of the thirteenth-century 
Japanese Buddhist prophet Nichiren. 

“Prophet” is an appropriate description of Nichiren; for in 
many ways Nichiren has more affinity with the prophets of 
western Asia than with any of the other propagators and 
interpreters of Buddhism in India and in eastern Asia. Zoroas- 
trian, Muslim, Christian, and Jewish readers of this book will 
recognize Nichiren’s affinity with Zarathustra, Muhammad, 
and the prophets of Israel and Judah, and this impression will 
be confirmed if they read the English translation of Nichiren’s 
collected writings that Soka Gakkai has published. 

Like the West Asian prophets, Nichiren has inspired other 
dynamic personalities in later generations. The common 
ground between Nichiren Buddhism and the West Asian re- 
ligions is extensive and important. The source of the spiritual 
power of Nichiren and his followers was, and is, faith, in the 
meaning that this word carries in the histories and doctrines of 
the West Asian religions. 

Faith, in this sense, is an absolute belief in the truth and saving 
power of a religious community’s object of worship and in the 
supreme spiritual authority of the founder. Indeed the founder 
and ultimate spiritual reality have, in some cases, been identified 
with each other. For instance, the followers of Nichiren Shoshu, 
unlike those of other Nichiren sects, firmly believe that Nichiren 
claimed to be and in fact was a manifestation of Buddhahood; 
this conviction has given them, as it gave Nichiren himself, 
the confidence and courage to play an active part in public 
affairs, secular as well as religious. 

To take a strong line on controversial public issues exposes a 
prophet and his followers to persecution. Their faith gives them 
the moral strength to remain true to their convictions, even at 
the price of martyrdom. Nichiren himself narrowly escaped 
being put to death by the de facto government of Japan in his 
day (the Hojo regents of the Kamakura shogunate). Nichiren 
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had made himself unpopular by his outspoken criticisms of the 
representatives of schools of Buddhism other than his own. 
He maintained that his school was the only right one. He 
warned the Japanese government and people that, if they 
rejected his formulation of the essence of the Mahayana 
Buddhist Lotus Sutra, they would bring calamities on them- 
selves. ‘The calamities came. A civil war was followed by two 
Mongol attacks, and Nichiren won the reputation of being a 
prophet in the popular sense of being endowed with a gift for 
foreseeing the future, besides being a seer of ultimate spiritual 
reality. 

Japan’s situation in the thirteenth century after Christ was 
much like that of Israel and Judah in the eighth century before 
Christ. In both instances an aggressive empire (the Assyrian in 
the earlier case and the Mongol in the later), which had already 
achieved vast conquests, was poised to strike. In the case of 
Japan, however, the attackers were repulsed, and though he 
was persecuted, Nichiren escaped Isaiah’s martyrdom. Mr. 
Ikeda’s book deals with a later chapter in the history of Japan 
and of Nichiren Shoshu, in which the Japanese people suffered 
the worst tribulations that they had yet experienced, and in 
which the followers of Nichiren Shoshu were challenged, more 
harshly than ever before, to have the courage of their con- 
victions. 

This time Japan herself, like her thirteenth-century Mongol 
assailants, was led into aggression and consequent disaster by 
the wickedness and folly of militarists, who had dominated 
the government; and the adherents of Nichiren Shoshu were 
being pressed to betray their faith by paying allegiance to 
State Shinto—a political perversion of an ancient worship of 
the forces of nature, in which this non-Buddhist religion had 
been converted into a cult of the Japanese people’s collective 
power. State Shinto had been fabricated since the Meiji 
Restoration, and it was enforced—as an instrument for main- 
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taining national solidarity—when, in World War II, in which 
the militarists had involved Japan, the tide was turning against 
her. The Christian church underwent a similar ordeal between 
A.p. 250 and a.p. 311, when the Roman counterpart of State 
Shinto was forced upon the Christians for the same reason. 

The English edition of The Human Revolution covers the period 
of July, 1945, to October, 1947—a testing time for Soka Gakkai 
and also for the whole of the Japanese people. The leaders of 
Soka Gakkai had distinguished themselves by their steadfast- 
ness in refusing to be intimidated into paying lip service to a 
religion that they did not believe to be true, and that they saw to 
be leading Japan into disaster. The first president of Soka 
Gakkai, Tsunesaburo Makiguchi, died, a martyr in prison, in 
1944. The present book opens with a moving account of the 
conditional release from prison of the second president, Josei 
Toda, only a few weeks before the war ended. Toda is the hero of 
this chapter in Soka Gakkai’s history. Though sick and penni- 
less, Toda immediately set to work to rebuild Soka Gakkai. 
Under his presidency and then under that of his successor, 
Daisaku Ikeda, Soka Gakkai has achieved its astonishing post- 
war resurrection—a spiritual achievement that matches the 
Japanese people’s material achievement in the economic field. 

What have been the causes of Soka Gakkai’s triumphant post- 
war success? The fundamental cause was the faith with which 
this community and its leaders in our time have been inspired by 
the founder, Nichiren, whose spirit is still potent in the seventh 
century after his death. This faith has given them the courage 
_ and constancy to endure persecution, and the sincerity that they 
have demonstrated by their endurance has opened their 
countrymen’s hearts and minds to this teaching and has helped 
to win Soka Gakkai its huge increase in numbers. When re- 
ligious persecution was suddenly ended in August, 1945, by the 
collapse and liquidation of the military régime in Japan, Soka 
Gakkai had a free field for its missionary zeal. 

The situation in Japan in 1945 is described vividly and 
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harrowingly in Mr. Ikeda’s book. It was like the situation in 
the Roman Empire in 311, when the persecution of Christianity 
was reluctantly abandoned by the Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment. In both cases, there was a spiritual vacuum and a 
material crisis. The Roman Empire had been devastated by 
barbarian invasions and at the same time the old religions had 
lost their hold on the people’s minds and hearts. In Japan, 
State Shinto—the adulation of corporate national power dedi- 
cated to military aggression—had been discredited by the 
catastrophic denouement of half a century of successive military 
victories that had culminated in the sensational but ephemeral 
exploits of 1941. 

When the Japanese people became the targets of their 
previous victims, they suffered a long-drawn-out agony before 
the militarists were compelled at last by force majeure to 
release the country from a war that had become a nightmare. 
By then, the people were bankrupt and starving, and many of 
them no longer had roofs over their heads. But their material 
straits were surpassed by their spiritual bewilderment. They 
had been led to imagine that Japan was destined to conquer 
the rest of the world; instead, Japan had fallen under foreign 
military occupation for the first time in her history. 

This partly accounts for Soka Gakkai’s postwar success. In 
the midst of despair and disillusionment, this little community 
was sure of its objective and was confident that it could and 
would attain it. No wonder that, within the next three decades, 
Soka Gakkai has grown to its present stature. 

The postwar rise of Soka Gakkai is not solely the concern of 
the country in which it started; already Soka Gakkai is a world 
affair, as is indicated by the translation of Mr. Ikeda’s present 
book into French and English. Soka Gakkai is a Buddhist 
society, and Buddhism was the first missionary religion to 
address its message to all mankind. Nichiren, like his followers 
in present-day Nichiren Shoshu, loved his country, but his 
horizon and his concern were not bounded by Japan’s coasts. 
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’ Nichiren held that Buddhism, as he conceived it, was a means 
| of salvation for his fellow human beings everywhere. In working 
for the human revolution, Soka Gakkai is carrying out Nichi- 
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ENGLISH EDITION 


‘THE INSPIRATION for the Japanese original of this 
novelized biography came to me one day many years ago while 
Josei Toda, the late second president of Soka Gakkai and my 
mentor, was still alive. We were just about to begin publishing 
the newspaper called the Seckyo Shimbun, which later became the 
daily organ of our society. Toda said to me with a smile and a 
pat of his pocket, which obviously contained something impor- 
tant: “I’ve just finished a novel. Now that we’re ready to put 
out a newspaper, we’ll want a serial story for it.” The novel he 
had started was called Ningen Kakumec (Human Revolution). 
This conversation took place one spring day in 1951. 

By 1956, Toda’s health, never very good after his imprison- 
ment during the war, had failed completely. Only a few months 
before his death, Ningen Kakumei was published at last in book 
form. One evening in the rest home in Karuizawa, where he was 
being treated, Toda asked me what I thought of his work. I 
answered honestly that I felt the earlier sections dealing with 
Tsunesaburo Makiguchi had been powerful but that he had 
been unable to write as convincingly about himself. He agreed 
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with me in such a way that I knew that his wish was for me to 
take up his task and to write a sequel telling his own story. The 
Japanese version of this book and now this English translation 
are the results of my efforts to fulfill his wish. 

Since it deals with my own life as well as with that of Toda, I 
know how difficult writing about oneself is. In titling his 
autobiography Dichtung und Warheit (Poetry and Truth), Goethe 
underscored something very important about the process of tell- 
ing a personal story. That is, facts are not always true, because 
the human mind sometimes distorts them accidentally and 
sometimes deliberately fictionalizes them for poetic or other ef- 
fect. Goethe and all great writers have known that in order to 
create an image of the truth the author must dissect his own 
heart into its component parts and discover what is true and 
what is false within himself. In my attempt to produce a lasting 
and true image of Josei Toda, I have had to perform a similar 
dissection of my own heart. 

This project has been a long one and is still continuing in spite 
of the fact that I am busy and am also aware of my own limita- 
tions in the field of literature. Nevertheless, Josei Toda devoted | 
his entire life to the task of spreading the true Buddhism 
throughout Japan and to all mankind; and I, asa representative 
of Soka Gakkai, feel that it is my duty to continue and expand 
that great work. 

But perhaps even more important is the urgent need to lead 
people to the revitalizing hope and faith possible through the 
kind of human revolution that Toda taught and that I, as a 
believer in Nichiren Shoshu, have experienced. Today, excess 
concern with wealth, power, and material possessions has 
submerged much that is priceless in humanity. The human 
revolution of Nichiren Shoshu teaches how the reformation 
within a man can transform not only his own karma, but those 
of a nation and of all mankind as well. If in telling the story of | 
Josei Toda and the dramatic history of Soka Gakkai, I can help 
even one person to know this revitalization I shall be very 
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happy. I am an ordinary man, but a man of faith. I believe 
that by striving to learn the truth about myself and by battling 
to live a meaningful life I shall be true to the principles of both 
Buddhism and democracy. 

In writing this book I have used no real names aside from 
those of Toda himself, his great mentor Tsunesaburo Maki- 
guchi, and those of a few well-known historical personages. 
During his lifetime, Toda came into contact with thousands 
of people. Obviously they cannot all be included in a book, but 
I have selected the ones who were closest to him and whose 
personalities and activities had the greatest influence on him 
and on the development of Soka Gakkai. I have treated 
them all in the manner of fiction; that is, I have sometimes com- 
bined a number of real people into one character and some- 
times used traits of one person in the composition of several 
fictitious characters. In general, the line of development of the 
story follows that of the true history of Soka Gakkai, though a 
few incidents have been fabricated to improve the narrative or 
to make special points. 

As of this writing, the Japanese version of the book has now 
run to seven volumes. In all of them, in spite of a certain 
unavoidable amount of difficult Buddhist terminology, I have 
enjoyed the understanding and encouragement of many readers. 
To them I am very grateful. But I must express my deep grati- 
tude to Nittatsu Hosoi, the sixty-sixth high priest of the Nichiren 
Shoshu head temple, Taiseki-ji, for the guidance and help he 
has unfailingly offered, and to senior members of Soka Gakkai 
who have supplied me both with important information about 
the society’s earlier history and with continued moral support. 

In preparing this English-language edition, which is a con- 
densed version of Volume 1 and Volume 2 of the original 
Japanese edition, an attempt has been made to make the story 
as straightforward as possible and to simplify the vocabulary 
so that people unacquainted with Buddhism will be able to 
understand the meaning of Nichiren Daishonin’s teaching, as 
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well as Toda’s guidance. A glossary has also been included to 
aid readers who may be unfamiliar with some of the Buddhist 
personages and terminology that appear in this book. For their 
efforts, I must thank an international group of translators; 
Richard L. Gage, who assisted in the preparation of the manu- 
script; Rebecca Davis and other editors of John Weatherhill, 
Inc., for their valuable assistance and advice; and Meredith 
Weatherby and Takeshi Yamazaki, president and vice-presi- 
dent of Weatherhill, for their interest and encouragement. 
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BOOK ONE 


1. DAWN 


WAR IS barbarous and inhuman. Nothing is more cruel, 
nothing more tragic. 

In July, 1945, Japan had been at war for eight years, and her 
people were near despair. Many had lost their parents and 
children; most had been left homeless and starving. Day in, 
day out, they lived in fear of American bombers; yet they 
endured in silence. When the rumor began to spread that an 
enemy invasion of the home islands was imminent, however, 
deep foreboding and dread swept the nation. 

About seven o’clock on the evening of July 3, 1945, three 
people standing outside the forbidding iron gates of Toyotama 
Prison gazed into its empty compound. They had been waiting 
for two hours, faces drawn with anxiety and expectation. Dusk 
had fallen; only intermittent muted sounds from within the 
prison broke the hush. In the dreary dusk of the deserted street, 
the high concrete prison wall loomed ominously. Heat and 
humidity still hung thick in the air, but as dusk wore on, cool 
breezes blowing from the Musashino Plains brought hope of 
relief from the rainy season. 

A tall, slender man in his forties appeared from a small side 
gate. It was Josei Toda, a man destined to play a vital role in the 
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history of his nation, but a most unimposing sight at that 
moment. He carried a large cloth-wrapped bundle in his hand. 
As the gate closed, he looked about uncertainly in the gathering 
dusk. Though gaunt and emaciated, his figure was unbowed; 
and behind thick glasses, his deep eyes were alert and pene- 
trating. As he started to walk away, the three people waiting 
recognized him and rushed forward, calling excitedly. His 
glasses glinted as he halted. 

“Tkue!”? he said, “‘you’ve come.” 

He smiled. Overcome with emotion, his young wife nodded. 

“I’m so glad,” he said. “How is everybody?” 

“Fine,” replied Ikue, fighting to keep back the tears. 

“Our house—is it safe?” 

*“Yes, dear.” 

“Thank heaven! It must have been trying for you during this 
long time, Ikue. But you don’t have to worry any more.” He 
put his hands on her shoulders consolingly, reassuringly. 

“Welcome back, uncle.” A youth who had been standing to 
one side broke in. 

“Kazuo!” Toda stretched out his hand to pat the boy on 
the head. 

“Welcome back,” called a feminine voice charged with 
emotion. Toda’s myopic gaze sought out the speaker in the 
semidarkness. 

“Sister, how good of you to come.” 

For two seemingly interminable years, Toda’s wife, elder 
sister, and nephew had awaited his release from prison. At last 
he stood before them, free. Although he looked absurdly frail 
and thin in an incongruous summer kimono, he nonetheless 
seemed surrounded by an aura of inner strength. But a glimpse 
of his twiglike legs, momentarily revealed as a gust of wind 
parted the skirt of his kimono, told his wife that the strength 
they discerned was not physical. She wanted to take his bundle, 
but young Kazuo seized it by the knot of its cloth wrapper and 
raised it to his shoulder. 
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“It’s heavier than it looks,” he said cheerfully. 

After two years of separation each of the four people had 
many things to say, but a strange diffidence checked the 
excitement of reunion, making words useless. They continued 
their walk beside the prison wall in silence. 

The man’s attire contrasted sharply with the clothing of his 


relatives. His light cotton kimono was better suited to a public 
bathhouse than to the streets of a war-torn city. His wife and 
sister wore the heavy bloomerlike trousers called mompe and the 
cloth hoods common to all women in Japan in those years. The 
boy, prepared for the almost certain air raids, wore leggings 
and had a steel helmet strapped to his back. 

The little group came to the end of the prison wall and turned 
right, into a deserted street. Darkened houses lined the road for 
several blocks, and then suddenly there was nothing. The whole 
street fell away into an empty plain of desolation. Toda stopped, 
his eyes riveted on the stark darkness that seemed to fill the 
horizon. Here and there he made out looming shadows, frag- 
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mented ruins, twisted pillars, crushed roofs, fallen trees. A 
pungent sulfurous smell clogged the air. Though stunned by 
the sight, Toda resumed his walk. 

For countless nights, lying in his prison cell, he had seen the 
red flames of the holocaust outside his small, high window. He 
could hear the eerie screaming of sirens, the roar of airplanes, 
and the explosions of bombs. Dread and anguish filled his heart 
as he suffered from ignorance of the fate of his wife, children, 
and loved ones, of Tokyo, and of all Japan. Was everything be- 
ing destroyed? 

In prison he had seen only flickering lights and phantoms; 
tonight, for the first time, he confronted the appalling reality. It 
shook the very core of his being. In November, 1944, American 
bombers based on the Mariana Islands began indiscriminate 
bombing of Japanese cities. By May, 1945, they had demolished 
large areas of Tokyo, Osaka, and other major cities and were 
daily raiding smaller provincial cities. On the main islands an 
estimated three million homes had been razed, and more than 
six hundred thousand people had been killed or wounded. Ten 
million had suffered lesser damage of one kind or another. 
Isolated in his prison cell, Toda knew no details of the casualties 
and destruction, but he sensed colossal devastation. Now from 
his wife he learned that the downtown area of Tokyo was in 
almost total ruin and that more than half his friends and 
acquaintances had suffered from the bombings. And still the 
war raged on. In fury and indignation he asked himself: “How 
much longer will this madness continue?” 

Picking his way through the black wreckage, he thought of the 
long ages in which peace and happiness had been the universal 
aspiration of mankind and of how these hopes had always been 
frustrated by war. In his heart he knew that war is always evil, 
no matter what its causes, since it inevitably brings destruction 
and misery. In modern history, Japan has frequently gone to 
war, staking the national destiny on armed conflict and under- 
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going tremendous hardships. But never before had war brought 
such disaster. “Is Japan doomed to fight forever?” he wondered. 
“Is there no way to save the country and the people from this 
horror?” Alone in his meditation, solitary and assailed by a 
sense of powerlessness in the face of apparently insurmountable 
problems, from deep within himself he tried to muster the 
strength he knew would well up from the mystic vision he had 
seen in his prison cell. The light from that vision slowly grew 
into radiant hope. 

Josei Toda, though reduced by two years of confinement to a 
thin, frail man of forty-five, had once been hearty and strong. 
There was nothing unusual about the way he was freed from 
prison. He was simply one more of the many wartime prisoners, 
confined but unconvicted, who were ultimately released on bail. 
The cropped hair, plain kimono, and unassuming manner gave 
no indication of the true distinction and greatness of this man 
who was to become the second leader of Soka Kyoiku Gakkai, 
the society that was later to be called Soka Gakkai. Tsunesaburo 
Makiguchi, the founder and first president of Soka Kyoiku 
Gakkai and Toda’s revered mentor, had died in prison the 
year before. 

Toda was now free. The death of his mentor had shaken him 
profoundly but had not defeated him because of the great faith 
he shared with Makiguchi. It had supported them both through- 
out their tribulations. Though death causes many human 
beings grief, Toda and Makiguchi could face it unperturbed 
because they believed that both life and death are an in- 
separable unity, no more than phases in the great operation of 
an immense universal law. These two men also derived great 
strength from the knowledge of their important mission of kosen 
rufu, spreading the true Buddhism to all men, while striving for 
obutsu myogo, the fusion of that Buddhism with all phases of 
society. Though still in prison when he learned of Makiguchi’s 
death, Toda did not give in to despair. He knew that he had 
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great work to do now that his mentor had passed on to him the 
legacy of a great religious revolution. On the other hand, his 
own imprisonment and the death of Makiguchi made Toda 
hungry for revenge, not against the military, but against the 
invisible force of evil that had cost untold numbers of lives and 
had brought Japan to the brink of total disaster. 

Seven centuries ago, Nichiren Daishonin, the founder of Ni- 
chiren Shoshu, the religion in which Toda and Makiguchi 
believed and to the propagation of which they devoted their 
lives, had proved that misguided or perverted philosophies and 
religions are the true cause of all human misery. The Shintoism 
of the Japanese militarists had shown how perspicacious Ni- 
chiren Daishonin was. Because Toda knew the cause of the 
misery, he was able to survive it secure in the hope that once 
free he would be able to do something to remove its causes. 

Just after his release from prison, however, his condition did 
not permit great physical activity. Even the short walk he had 
taken from the prison gate taxed his strength. And now he 
stopped suddenly as a sharp pain stabbed his heart. He stood 
gasping in the darkness, which reeked of scorched and charred 
debris. When the pain had subsided, he resumed his walk and 
turned onto Waseda Avenue. All the houses were blacked out 
against the air raids, and a pallid gray strip of sidewalk seemed to 
float into the night. Soon the little group turned toward Nakano 
Station, where heavily shaded platform lights speckled the night. 
Tired from the walk but relieved that it was not far to the 
station and the electric train, Toda sat down on a stone wall 
capped with grass growing in tangled profusion. 

‘‘Let’s take a rest,” he said to the others. 

With a groan, young Kazuo swung the bundle off his 
shoulder. 

“Whew!” he said. “This thing’s heavy.” 

“Full of books.” 

“Books?” 
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“Yes, I had a lot of time for reading.” 

“You read in prison, uncle?” 

Toda began to scratch his side vigorously. “Reading is what 
prison’s for, my boy.” 

Seeing that her husband was sweating, Ikue took out a small 
towel and crouched to wipe his brow. 

“Don’t come too close, or you'll get some souvenirs you don’t 
want,” Toda laughed. 

Ikue looked at him inquiringly. 

“Lice, my new blood relatives. They’re quite cute.” 

Ikue leaped away in panic as the others laughed. 

Still breathing hard, Toda wiped his forehead and cheeks; 
his wife dried his neck and shoulders. Free at last from the 
confinement of a cell, he greedily savored the pleasant breeze. 
With eyes closed he inhaled the sweet, delicious air and luxuri- 
ated in freedom. The air was good indeed after two years in a 
stale solitary cell. Although all around him was dark, a radiant 
light shone in the depths of his being. Alone with a flame that 
had been kindled in a prison cell, he basked in its glow. The 
calm, sure light of faith burned unwaveringly in his heart. 
Just then he had no means to make that radiance known to 
others, but he was certain that it would never be extinguished. 
Rising and brushing away the mosquitoes that swarmed around 
his face and legs, he said: “‘Let’s go.” 

In the dim light of the platform, Toda was surprised to see 
that everyone had on clothes that looked like uniforms. The men 
wore service caps and leggings; some carried helmets and others 
air-raid hoods. The few women about were all clothed in the 
same baggy mompe and cloth hoods that his sister and Ikue 
had on. In all this drabness, Toda’s light summer kimono, a 
garment designed for relaxation, aroused suspicion. The pro- 
longed hysteria of war had distorted the people’s way of thinking 
to the extent that a man in a summer garment looked abnormal, 
out of place, almost obscene. Unaware of the unbalanced nature 
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of their own attitudes, the passengers stared at this tall, wispy, 
ridiculously clothed intruder. Their expressions seemed to brand 
him as disloyal, a traitor. 

But Toda remained indifferent to their accusing glances and, 
by his presence alone, demonstrated that he was a man of great 
personality and a born leader at ease with everyone. Before long 
Toda started a conversation with the person sitting next to him, 
an energetic-looking man in his fifties who carried on his lap a 
battered frying pan and a wash basin. He held these objects 
as if they were priceless treasures. At first disarmed, then 
charmed, by Toda, he told of a massive air raid that had taken 
place one May night. 

“Hellfire couldn’t be more horrible. By daybreak the whole 
place had burned to the ground; nothing was left except an air- 
raid shelter here and there. My house was destroyed, but our 
shelter is fairly solid. We live there now, me and three others. 
We’re lucky; at least we have a place to live.” 

Listening to the man, Toda recalled the great Kanto Earth- 
quake, which struck Tokyo in 1923, when Toda was twenty- 
four and only three years after he had come to the city from 
Hokkaido. The whole downtown section had burned for two 
days, and one blanket or a single radish was worth a fortune. 
Now, riding the train with his new acquaintance many years 
after that early disaster, Toda remembered a delicious bowl of 
soup he had drunk then, his first food in four days after the 
disaster. 

“Was the air raid as bad as the fire after the Kanto Earth- 
quake?” Toda asked. 

“Far worse,” said the man. ‘“Three times bigger and five 
times more terrible.” 

“What about food?” 

“We had nothing for days. But where do you come from?” 

Faltering briefly, Toda decided not to tell the man about 
prison but to make up something instead. 
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“T evacuated to Ome and I have only recently come back 
to Tokyo.” 

“T see. My house was burned in the Kanto Earthquake too. 
This is the second time. To be burned out twice in one lifetime 
really is too much, don’t you think? The earthquake, at any 
rate, was a natural disaster. We couldn’t do anything about it. 
But this is different; it’s the Yankees. Just to think about it 
makes you mad, the senselessness, the whole war! It’s nerve- 
racking, don’t you agree? I really wonder what the military 
people are going to do about it. As things stand now, it’s exactly 
like a fight between grownups and kids. Really... . ” 

Suddenly the man stopped and pursed his lips. He looked 
frightened. Toda continued talking to him, but he replied in 
monosyllables. Evidently he was afraid of being overheard by 
the civil or military police, who were said to lurk everywhere, 
spying on people. 

At Shinjuku, Toda and his family changed trains; and once 
again the tall, thin man captivated those around him with his 
open charm. When asked about their houses and families, many 
people were at first mystified, perhaps even alarmed, but they 
soon relaxed under the influence of Toda’s amiability and spoke 
freely to him about their trials. As the train pulled into Hara- 
juku Station, however, something happened that seemed strange 
to Toda. All of the passengers stopped talking, turned to the 
right side of the train toward a dark grove of trees, and bowed 
low. Puzzled for some time, Toda finally remembered that the 
grove contained the shrine to Emperor Meiji. The people, 
caught up in the militarists’ emperor-worship doctrine, made 
obeisance even while riding a train. Toda murmured to himself: 
“It is religious ignorance of this kind that has ruined the 
country.” 

Unfortunately, Buddhist protection had not been forth- 
coming because the Japanese had abandoned Buddhism for the 
false doctrines of Shinto. As Nichiren Daishonin said: “Buddhist 
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deities do not listen to false prayers. Without belief in true 
Buddhism, there can be no protection from Buddhist deities.” 
As he pondered the misery and despair around him, ‘Toda was 
reminded of the injustice that had both jailed him and killed 
his great mentor. And he knew that it and the plight of the na- 
tion sprang from the same source. 

In one corner of the battered train car, beside a broken win- 
dow, four or five workers were engaged in a boisterous argu- 
ment that aroused Toda’s curiosity. Listening closely, he found 
that they were discussing the steel in shells from spent American 
incendiary bombs. 

“T don’t know what kind of steel it is, but it’s good. I made a 
shovel out of one shell, and it was first-rate.” 

“T made a good kitchen knife out ofa shell. You can get about 
ten knives out of one shell. That’s what you should make; the 
steel’s too good for shovels.”’ 

“You can’t get ten knives out of one shell. Five or six at the 
most.” 

“T know what I’m talking about, and I say ten. Out of one 
bomb.” 

“Don’t be crazy. Five or six is the limit.” 

“Ten. With that kind of top-grade steel, it’s easy to get ten.” 

The irony and inventiveness of making shovels and kitchen 
utensils out of enemy bombs amused and pleased ‘Toda. Rising 
and approaching the men, he said: ““You men have the right 
idea. Keep on making lots of shovels and kitchen knives.” 

At first the men were surprised at this intrusion; they looked 
at each other thinking perhaps one of them might know the 
man. No, he was a stranger; but they laughed cheerfully any- 
way. At Meguro, Toda got off, waved to his new friends, and 
wished them good luck. Though the encounter had been brief, 
Toda had obviously encouraged the men. 

Only two years earlier he had easily climbed the creaking, 
dingy staircase leading from the train platform, but now the 
ascent tired his emaciated body. At each step memories of the 
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past flooded his mind. At the ticket gate, Toda paused to catch 
his breath; he leaned on his nephew for support while Ikue 
rushed to search for a taxi. In those troubled days such luxuries 
were scarce. She was unable to find an empty car, but a dark, 
empty trolley car stood waiting. After making inquiries about its 
departure, she hurried back to her husband. 

“There are no taxis, but there’s a trolley.” 

She knew from experience that the trolley schedule was erratic, 
but it was the surest way of reaching their destination. As they 
started across the station plaza, Toda suddenly turned and 
began walking in the opposite direction. 

*“‘Aren’t we taking the streetcar, dear?” asked Ikue, puzzled. 

“There’s something I want to see first,” Toda replied, 
pointing to a lane leading up a hill away from the plaza. 

Sensing what her husband wanted to see and knowing the 
disheartening desolation that awaited him, Ikue felt a sharp stab 
of pain. On the right side of the lane was the site of the Jishu 
Gakkan, the private night school Toda had founded in 1923. 
It had burned two months ago; only blackened debris remained. 
Their footsteps echoed in the dark of what had once been a 
familiar part of town but was now a strange, charred rubble 
heap. When he saw the ruin that had been his school, Toda 
was overcome with a sense of futility. “Build and destroy, build 
and destroy. Is this the mad cycle to which man is forever 
condemned? Are peace and harmony for all peoples impos- 
sible?” He slumped against a stone and slowly ran his eyes over 
the wreckage, the bare lifeless trees, and especially a large, once 
familiar old plane tree now uprooted and tilting crazily, like 
a beached ship. 

“Have you any cigarettes?” he asked. 

Ikue, knowing her husband’s fondness for cigarettes, had 
exerted every effort to provide this rare luxury for him but had 
completely forgotten about them till then. She gave him one 
and lit it. Toda inhaled the blue smoke deep into his lungs, then 
released it in a pale plume that faded in the darkness. 
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These ruins had once been Toda’s castle, the private night 
school he started in order to put into practice the pedagogic 
theories of his mentor Makiguchi. In 1922, Toda resigned a 
teaching post in a primary school and from that time devoted 
himself to the night school and the application of Makiguchi’s 
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soka, value-creating, system of education. His faith in the method 

was justified, for the night school became a great success. Toda 

made rapid headway with his students because, unlike ordinary 

teachers, who provided nothing but boring, stereotyped lessons, 

he realized that the true purpose of education is not to turn out 
automatons that are all of one pattern but to cultivate the 
individuality of each person. So well trained were graduates of 
the Jishu Gakkan that many families in the neighborhood 
came to prefer it to the municipal primary schools. Obviously 
the principals and teachers of those institutions took a dim view 
of Toda and his enterprise. 
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Toda was a superb teacher, skilled in child psychology. He 
knew how to exploit curiosity and thirst for knowledge and how 
to give abstract concepts understandable, concrete forms. Most 
important, however, he held the children’s interest. He had a 
way with his pupils. Though his daily greeting was always warm 
and friendly, he demanded both respect and undivided atten- 
tion. And he got them, even from mischievous boys. He brought 
home the significance of the Chinese writing system by offering 
to give a dog to anyone who wanted it and then writing the 
character for dog on the blackboard. ‘“‘Any boy who wants this 
dog may have it,” he said. The children immediately under- 
stood from this that an ideogram is not, and yet in a sense is, the 
thing it represents. He was good in all phases of teaching, but 
perhaps his greatest achievement was devising a new way to 
teach arithmetic. He first compiled his method in a mimeo- 
graphed textbook, which he distributed to his pupils; but later, 
at the suggestion of his friends, he published the book under the 
title A Deductive Guide to Arithmetic. It became an immediate best 
seller because it was a fine original work. At the Jishu Gakkan, 
Toda put Makiguchi’s educational theory into practice, but in 
his business ventures and daily life, he followed the life philos- 
ophy of Nichiren Daishonin fully and creatively. He was of the 
opinion that all theories, no matter how well developed and dis- 
tinguished, are worthless unless they lend themselves to the 
creation of values in actual life. 

His approach paid off. Using the royalties from his book as | 
capital, he established a number of publishing companies, a 
loan company, and a securities firm. His enterprises prospered 
and multiplied until by 1943 he owned seventeen companies 
and was on the verge of acquiring a coal mine in Kyushu and 
an oil and fat company in Osaka. But on July 6 of that year, his 
hopes were dashed. On that day Makiguchi was arrested. ‘I'wo 
days later, Toda and ultimately twenty leaders of Soka Kyoiku 
Gakkai were sent to prison. Everything that had started with 
the night school suddenly collapsed. 
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Now, after two years in prison, he had returned to his ruined 
castle. Though all around him was ashes and rubble, memories 
of smiling faces, hard work, success, and prosperity filled his 
mind. He was not yet defeated. Something indomitable welled 
up in his soul and blended with the holy light kindled within 
him by the mystic experience he had in prison. He was sad, but 
stronger, as he put out his cigarette, rose, and, taking one last 
look at the darkened town dotted with faint lights, walked down 
the hill to the waiting, empty streetcar. 

After a ride through familiar streets and a short walk, Toda 
. was home at last. Miraculously, his house had been spared. The 
Western-style living room, with its sofas, clocks, and other 
familiar objects, was intact. When he had taken a few minutes 
to enjoy the sensation of being free and among known and 
beloved surroundings, Toda suddenly said: “‘Bring me some 
fresh clothes, and boil these. I’ve had enough of prison lice.” 

While she helped her husband into fresh underwear and a 
summer kimono, Ikue silently mourned for his thin legs and 
swollen stomach, a sure indication of advanced malnutrition. 
But even more heart-rending was the way he held his emaciated 
body erect and proud. 

“Go upstairs and rest, my dear,” she said. 

“T think I will.” 

But as he said this the living-room door opened, and his 
father-in-law, Seiji Matsui, entered. Rising and bowing respect- 
fully, Toda said: “It’s been a long time, father. I am afraid I 
have caused you a great deal of trouble.” 

“How are you?” the old man asked, glancing anxiously at 
Toda’s face. 

“Tm all right.” 

‘How glad I am to hear that,” said Matsui, laying his hand 
on his son-in-law’s shoulder. ‘““Now we are all safe. You know 
I’ve been living in your house since spring. Mine was pulled 
down as a fire hazard, and I sent the family to the Shonan coast 
for safety. I stayed here in Tokyo to work.” 
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Toda’s house in Shirogane had become a bustling place 
during his absence. His elder sister, Tatsu Yamamura, and her 
teen-age son, Kazuo, had joined the rest of the family after her 
home was bombed. 

“The bath is ready,” said Matsui. He had scraped together 
enough firewood to heat the bath and had lit it himself while 
waiting for Toda’s return. 

“You take your bath first, father,” said Toda. 

“No, after you,” was his reply. 

‘“That’s kind of you, but I want to go upstairs for a few 
minutes. Please don’t wait. Pll be down in a little while.” 

When Ikue followed him upstairs after a moment, she found 
him prostrate in front of the family altar. 

As he gazed at the Gohonzon a sense of peace came over 
him. He was like a child returned to his mother after a long 
separation. The compassionate presence of the Gohonzon en- 
folded him, comforting his spirit, assuaging pain, and erasing 
the bitter memories of prison. Feeling whole and real again, he 
began to chant the Daimoku. Ikue, who had been sitting in 
silence, took out her prayer beads, intending to join him, but the 
sight of his gaunt neck and thin body pained her so that her 
voice failed. Silently, she prayed ardently to the Gohonzon for 
his recovery. Toda’s chant was strong and resonant. Finally, 
realizing that after countless hardships her long-cherished 
dream had come true, she followed her husband in the chant. 

Downstairs, Kazuo was asking for his dinner, and Toda’s 
sister was busy with preparations. After Toda had his bath, 
everyone sat down to a happy meal of delicacies truly rare in 
those war days—boiled green soybeans, salted cuttlefish, grilled 
cod, and most wonderful of all, saké. Ikue poured for her 
husband and father, but as Toda took a sip, the first in two 
years, he muttered: “It is so bitter.” 

“Ts the saké bad?” asked Ikue, knowing her husband’s fond- 
ness for the drink. 

After tasting his, Matsui said he thought it was fairly good; 
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but Toda, turning his cup over as a sign that he would take no 
more, said: “‘It’s not the saké. It’s my body; it rejects the drink.” 

At the time, Toda was suffering from malnutrition, chronic 
tuberculosis, asthma, heart disease, diabetes, hemorrhoids, and 
rheumatism. Moreover, he was diarrheal, as victims of malnu- 
trition usually are, and his myopic eyes were failing—one eye 
was almost totally blind. Nevertheless, he was in good spirits 
and ate heartily of the green soybeans. Though he was gravely 
ill and a mere shadow of a man, his spiritual vitality bore him 
up. Life force, mysterious and unfathomable, cannot be ex- 
plained in material terms. By surviving a terrible ordeal, ‘Toda 
had proved the life philosophy of Nichiren Daishonin that mind 
and body are one. 

During the meal he began to tell his family about his experi- 
ences in prison. Though it had been a dismal, wretched, some- 
times even lurid life, he retold it all dispassionately in a style 
relieved by humor. The little group followed his tale with intense 
interest and from time to time broke into laughter, a sound that 
the house had not known for a long time. Reunited with his 
family, Toda felt happy and greatly enjoyed the dinner. It was 
a feeling he had missed for two years. The war had broken up 
nearly every home in Japan, depriving people of the only 
happiness left to them—that of home life. This was another 
thing that angered Toda. 

Four days prior to his sudden release, for reasons unknown 
to him, Toda had been transferred from the Tokyo Detention 
House to Toyotama Prison. Though this was odd, he was even 
more surprised at being set free when he believed he would 
probably remain in confinement another two or three years. 

“This is good enough. We are all well, and so is Kyoichi at 
Ichinoseki. I can’t complain. Things could have been much _ 
worse.” 

Nodding, Ikue refilled her husband’s teacup. But his mind 
was suddenly filled with thoughts of his only child, Kyoichi, a 
fourth-grade primary-school student. 
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At the time of Toda’s arrest, one of his younger sisters agreed 
to care for the boy at her remote and relatively safe farm in 
northeastern Japan. From prison, Toda had written him: “My 
dear son Kyoichi, I have just had word that you have moved 
to Ichinoseki. You are only ten now, and though traveling and 
living away from home may seem hard, remember that you are 
equal to the trial. It will help you grow into a good man. Be 
strong and noble. The basis for all discipline is strength. In order 
to become strong, you must first have the will to accomplish 
what you set out to do. Your mental resources will take care of 
the rest. : 

“T cannot see you for a while yet, but let us make the following 
agreement. Every morning at a fixed time I want you to recite 
the Daimoku one hundred times before the Gohonzon. I will 
recite it, too, at the same time. Our spirits will be together in 
this way. We might even be able to converse. We could include 
mother, grandfather, and grandmother in our pact if you like. 
It is up to you. Please let me know your morning prayer time.” 

Toda had written his son frequently in the same vein. Every 
morning and evening he chanted the Daimoku two thousand 
times and an additional one hundred times for each member of 
his family. Foreseeing inevitable defeat for Japan, he prayed 
fervently to the Dai-Gohonzon for the safety of his loved ones 
and, most of all, for the success of his mission. Naturally there 
were no candles, incense, or Gohonzon in prison, and Toda 
had to improvise prayer beads by stringing together paper caps 
from bottles of milk. | 

His prayer was that the Dai-Gohonzon would protect his 
family. If they must die at the hands of the enemy or suffer 
humiliation, he prayed that they would enter the Land of the 
Buddha as the wife and child of Jose1 Toda, votary of the 
Myoho (Supreme Law), and be received warmly by Nichiren 
Daishonin. He was prepared for his own death and the possible 
deaths of his wife and son, but inwardly he knew his prayer 
would be answered. He felt convinced that he would survive his 
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ordeal and eventually launch a great campaign for the prop- 
agation of the true faith. 

Now, once again free and in the happy circle of his family, he 
was loquacious: there seemed to be so many things he wanted to 
say. Kazuo was already asleep. Matsui and Toda’s sister were 
quiet, and Ikue, though afraid that the exertion of too much 
talk would overtax his weakened body, did not have the heart 
to tell him to go to bed. But suddenly, at a few minutes past 
midnight, screaming sirens shattered the quiet of night. 

“‘Air-raid alarm,” whispered Ikue. 

Her face turned pale as she glanced at her calm husband. 
She and Tatsu sprang to draw the blackout curtains over the 
windows. Then Ikue turned on the radio to hear an announce- 
ment that a formation of 120 P-5ls led by 3, B-29s had been 
sighted approaching the sea off the Boso Peninsula, southeast 
of Tokyo. Huddled around the radio, they listened for further 
news as the cacophony of sirens pierced the sky. 

‘“‘We must go into the shelter,” said Ikue. 

“T’ll stay here,” her husband replied. 

“You can’t.” But as she said it, Ikue knew that Toda was not 
to be persuaded. 

“Don’t worry about me. I’ll be all right here,” he added as 
his wife reluctantly followed the others out of the house. After 
sitting still for a few seconds, Toda rose and climbed the stairs. 

In the dingy, musty air-raid shelter, Ikue fell prey to a fear 
greater than she had ever known. She was terrified that some- 
_ thing would happen to them. Until now, this courageous woman 
had never allowed herself to be afraid during air raids or to 
complain about food shortages and deprivations. For two years 
her only thoughts had been of her imprisoned husband; her 
only hopes and wishes had centered on his release. Her life had 
been empty without him. Today he had returned, and the void 
in her life had been filled. He had said affectionately: ““Don’t 
worry. I’m back now; everything will be all right.” [kue knew 
then that her long years of struggle had ended. Peace and a 
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sense of the joy of being just an ordinary person changed her 
whole world. But now she shuddered with fear of the shrieking 
sirens. If death came now she had too much to lose. 

In the black-curtained second-floor room, Toda sat in silence 
in front of the family altar. In his mouth he held a shikimi leaf. 


Standing and removing his glasses, he approached the altar and 
slowly removed the Gohonzon scroll. Bringing it close to his 
weakened eyes, he scrutinized each written character. 

“Yes, it is as I knew it would be. No mistake. It is just as I 
witnessed it in prison.” 

One night in his barren cell, Toda had had a vision. He was 
taking part in a mysterious rite on Vulture Peak in the eternal 
land of Buddha. With him were Visistacaritra and numerous 
other Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and deities. The scene he beheld 
in his vision was wondrous and strange, but now, here before 
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him in a room in his own house, he saw that it was represented 
exactly on the Gohonzon in his family altar. The vision, in 
which he experienced a mysterious identity of the substance of 
his life with the essence of the cosmic life force, kindled an 
unquenchable flame in his heart. It was a brilliant symbol of 
promised strength far greater than he could have derived from 
his own body or will. At that moment, in Toda’s soul there 
dawned the eternal brightness of determination to spread the 
life-giving faith to all men. 

Finally, he returned the scroll to the altar, and as he looked 
around, a tremendous sense of solitude enveloped him. He heard 
within his soul things no human being could have told him. “Do 
not hurry. Be patient and thorough; do what you must, no 
matter what happens.” In the dark of that night, where no one | 
heard or knew, there sounded within this man the bell of a new 
morning—not for him alone, but for all Japan, as well. It was 
dark, very dark. Darkness engulfed the nation and surrounded 
Toda, but in his heart the light of a new day shone brightly. 
He thought: “The darker the night, the nearer the dawn.” 

In a shrill voice the radio announcer said that after having 
attacked Chiba and Ibaraki prefectures the P-51s were headed 
out to sea. 

The all-clear sounded. 
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2. RECONSTRUCTION 


ON THE third of July, 1945, the day of Toda’s release, the 
government announced a ten-percent cut in staple-foods rations. 
Already reduced to a near starvation diet, the people were 
forced to subsist on ten ounces of rice a day for each adult. 
Furthermore, in ration calculations, allotments of white po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, soybeans, bean cake, and sorghum—in 
Japanese eyes by no means substitutes for their favorite cereal 
grain—were deducted from an individual’s daily rice quota. 
Fish, allowed only once every four days, consisted of one sardine 
for each person. The average daily intake of the Japanese before 
the war had been 2,160 calories; it had now dropped to 1,200. 
The dire shortage of food, aggravated by the Allied maritime 
blockade, drained the people’s physical energy. They became 
thin, their eyes were hollow, and their breathing grew short. 
Many lapsed into lethargy and torpor, and it is not surprising 
that months of deprivation had alienated the people from the 
militarists. In spite of the government’s blind and persistent cry 
for the “‘last crucial battle on the home islands” and its in- 
sistence that the people die rather than surrender, the exhausted 
Japanese were no longer to be deceived. Their morale had dis- 
integrated, and their confidence in the government had van- 
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ished. Neither statesmen nor militarists had any effective plans 
for peace negotiations. The unconditional surrender of Germany 
in May made ultimate defeat a certainty for Japan, but nothing 
was done to avert disaster. From May till the final blow in 
August, the nation was in a vacuum. 

American bombers continued to ravage cities and towns, but 
they no longer met opposition from the now powerless Japanese 
army and navy. Ninety cities had been all but totally destroyed, 
and almost one-third of the nation’s urban areas had been razed. 
Still the systematic destruction did not cease. Army preparations 
for the last crucial battle consisted in rallying the entire nation 
toward final war efforts. Between February and May, army 
headquarters mobilized the so-called defense soldiers, who were 
in fact ill-equipped civilian groups deployed in various parts of 
the country for the last bloody encounter. The navy, deprived 
of all its seaworthy ships, could do no more than attempt to 
defend the coast. By 1944, eighty-nine percent of all healthy 
males had been conscripted; in the following year, the percent- 
age rose to ninety. Only the deformed and the ill were spared. 
For most of these slavelike soldiers, military service meant no 
more than digging air-raid shelters and tunnels. A great many 
promising youths who would have created a new future for 
Japan had already perished in battle. Countless homes had been 
destroyed. Silently the Japanese had endured the unendurable, 
but at last they began to harbor in their hearts contempt and 
hatred for the fanatic stupidity of their leaders. 

Okinawa, the supposedly impregnable fortress, ultimately fell 
to the Americans in one of the most bloody and costly battles of 
the Pacific War. Japanese soldiers stationed there resisted cou- 
rageously for a hopeless cause. By June, it was all over; Okina- 
wa, a Charred heap of ashes and earth, fell. Entire squadrons of 
kamikaze pilots had plummeted to flaming death against Ameri- 
can warships. Some 100,000 Japanese soldiers had died; 150,000 
men, women, children, and the tragic Lily Corps—a unit of 
schoolgirls mobilized to serve as field nurses—had lost their lives. 
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Okinawa, however, was only a portent of the total defeat to 
come. 

The extended strain of a nightmarish existence began to take 
the form of physical and mental exhaustion throughout Japan. 
In the flickering light of burning homes, countless people tugged 
and dragged what few odds and ends they had managed to 
salvage. The hysteria of pain and imminent defeat echoed in 
hollow voices as a kind of deadly gaiety. 

“My house burned last night.” 

“Got yours too, eh? Mine went ten days ago; everything I 
owned. Ha, ha, ha.” 

Wiping the soot and sweat from their brows, the stricken 
people talked of the horror of their lives as if it were all happen- 
ing to someone else. 

As his nation hurtled toward doom, Josei Toda slept at home 
for the first night in two years. Waking at dawn, blinking, and 
looking around him at the unfamiliar familiarity of the room, 
for a moment he could not remember where he was. A second 
look and a second thought, however, confirmed for him the joy 
of his freedom. Rising to open the window, he inhaled the cool 
morning air and with it the smell of the small, carefully tended 
garden below, where a purple hydrangea bloomed boldly. Ikue 
was a good gardener. As he returned to his bed and heard the 
chirping of sparrows outside, time seemed to stand still in an 
almost magical instant of peace. 

Mornings were important to Toda because it was in the early 
hours, when his mind worked best and ideas came thick and fast, 
that he was able to think effectively about the problems facing 
him. On this morning, one thought dominated everything: the 
reconstruction of Soka Kyoiku Gakkai. Where should he begin? 
What action must he take? Obviously, the first step was the 
rebuilding of his business enterprises, for without financial 
support the great project of reviving the society would be 
impossible. It must be done, however, and no consideration of 
personal sentiment or comfort could be allowed to stand in the 
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way. While still in prison he had learned that his business world 
had crumbled, but he did not yet know the full extent of his loss 
or the actual condition of the national economy. He needed to 
ascertain both before taking any other steps. First he had to see 
if there was anything of his own left to salvage. He quickly made 
the first decision: he must visit the office of his lawyer in 
Shibuya. That would be a start. 

After morning Gongyo with his wife, then breakfast, he asked 
Ikue to bring him his summer clothes. 

‘“You’re not thinking of going out?” she asked, appalled. 

“Yes, I am,” he replied. 

“But you are not well enough.” 

Kneeling before him in the Japanese manner, she begged him 
to remember his weakened condition. It had taken him two 
hours to make the trip from prison, a distance that a healthy 
man could have covered in half the time. The heat was oppres- 
sive; it would be reckless of him to attempt the trip. Could he 
not postpone the visit a day or two, until he was better? Why 
not ask the lawyer to come to him? None of her arguments had 
any effect; Toda remained determined. 

“I must go today. I’ll be all right. I couldn’t possibly ask him 
to bring the stacks of papers I must examine. I know what I 
am doing. Ikue, bring me my summer clothes now.” 

Lips sealed in silence, face turned away, she refused to budge. 

Toda’s father-in-law, who had been observing the contest of 
wills, intervened. 

“Why don’t you go with him, Ikue?” he asked with a smile. 
“If he must go, you can make sure he doesn’t strain himself. 
And if he takes his time and rests now and then, he’ll make it.”’ 

After a moment’s reflection, Ikue reluctantly rose and opened 
the chest of drawers. 

Laughing aloud, Toda said: “‘Well, father, Ikue has de- 
veloped quite a mind of her own.” 

“T certainly have,”’ she broke in, ‘‘and it’s only natural. After 
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all, ’'ve been what they call a woman on the home front for the 
last two years.” 

Toda laughed again. 

“Yes, but you’ve been on the home front while I was in jail, 
not in battle.” 

His summer clothes hung loosely on him, as if they belonged 
to a much larger man. Even his Panama hat drooped over his 
eyes. True, his hair had been cropped short in prison, but even 
so, the hat was much too big. Could his head have shrunk like 
the rest of his body? Knowing that the scorching sun would be 
unbearable without some protection, Ikue took out a hunting 
cap and carefully wiped away the mold that had grown on the 
sweatband. 

In the vestibule Toda was shocked to see that his shoes were 
too big. “‘I can’t walk in these,” he said as he shuffled his thin 
feet in their overcapacious containers. Ikue retied his shoestrings 
more tightly. 

“T’m afraid that is the best I can do,” she said wistfully. 

“Tt’s all right; I’m not going to run anywhere,” he joked with 
a playful stamp of his foot. 

His first outing in two years took him up the slope outside his 
house to a nearby main street. Though he felt like a schoolboy 
on an excursion, he looked more like an invalid in the company 
of a nurse incongruously clad in coarse cotton mompe. He had 
no time to lose, not even one day’s rest after his long confine- 
ment. 

To reach Shibuya they had to take a streetcar and then trans- 
fer to the elevated train at Meguro. Everywhere Toda looked, 
Tokyo lay in blackened ruins. The walk from Shibuya Station 
to the lawyer’s office was arduous, through streets crowded 
with people and cluttered with debris. Several times he had 
to pause to recover from attacks of dizziness or breathlessness, 
but his spiritual vitality, his sense of mission, and the firm arm 
of his wife sustained him to his destination. 
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In the office the lawyer briefed him on the grim state of 
affairs. All seventeen of Toda’s firms were insolvent. 

“T’m terribly sorry, but there is nothing I can do. Most busi- 
ness enterprises in the nation are bankrupt. I only wonder what 
will happen next.” 

The lawyer launched into a discussion of the war and the 
national economy, but this was not what Toda wanted to hear. 

“What is the balance?” he cut in. 

The lawyer handed a pile of documents to a clerk who im- 
mediately went to work with an abacus. After a short time, the 
clerk wrote a figure on a slip of paper and gave it to his em- 
ployer, who examined it in silence, then passed it to Toda. Re- 
moving his glasses and bringing the paper close to his eyes, Toda 
read a staggering figure. 

“In the red?” he asked. 

“In the red,” was the reply. 

“A deficit of more than two and a half million.” Toda 
groaned. 

Ikue shuddered. All his companies were ruined. After a long, 
awkward silence, Toda left. 

He retraced his path through the clutter of the destroyed 
streets, as destroyed as his whole business world. Everything 
reduced to ashes. Worse still, he was burdened with colossal 
debts. For a moment defeat threatened, but he refused to give 
in to it. He knew that he had to begin again from scratch. The 
odds were hopelessly against him. He had no money, no con- 
nections, no immediate prospect of help; but something would 
turn up. 

“Don’t worry, Ikue,”’ he said to his troubled wife. ‘“‘Don’t let 
this upset you. Things are not over yet.” 

Deep in his heart, he knew there would be a way out of this 
apparently hopeless situation. Although his encouraging words 
brought Ikue to the verge of tears, the strange radiance shining 
from his face eased her mind. 
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“How do you feel, dear?” she asked, looking up at him, “I 
think you should try to rest and not think about business for a 
while.” 

Smiling, Toda replied: “Don’t worry about my health; it 
can’t get any worse, and besides, I know I’ll get better now that 
I’m out of prison.” 

When the two returned home, they heard of further bomb 
raids on airfields in Ibaraki, Tochigi, and Chiba prefectures. 

The following day, Toda was very tired and remained at 
home. Though he stayed in bed and rested, his mind functioned 
as actively as ever. He received a few guests, mostly former 
employees, aged, out of work, and seeking advice. They talked 
desultorily for a while, then took their leave. Toda knew that 
these people were not the ones he could count on in this des- 
perate moment. As Toda lay awake until late one night, out of 
the myriad thoughts and ideas that flooded his mind he finally 
found one that seemed promising: start a correspondence 
school. 

Government preparations for the last crucial battle had 
suspended schools for a year. All primary school children 
had been evacuated from Tokyo, and most junior high school 
students had been mobilized for work in munitions factories. 
From long teaching experience, Toda knew that even when 
deprived of formal educational opportunities young boys and 
girls remained eager to learn. Nothing, not even surrender, 
could quench their thirst for knowledge or reduce the impor- 
tance of trained people to the nation. A correspondence school 
would require only a small staff, but the most pressing problems 
were funds and the timing of the school’s opening. Of the two, 
the graver difficulty was financial. Penniless and in debt, how 
could Toda manage? Was the idea hopeless? Then Toda re- 
membered something the lawyer had told him the day before. 

“Here are your fire-insurance policies. Eventually some of the 
indemnities may be paid, as they were after the Kanto Earth- 
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quake. Not all, of course, and not right away. But I think the 
government will take some measures sooner or later. These 
scraps of paper may be valuable someday.” 

Yesterday Toda had paid no attention to the policies; today 
he suddenly realized that many of his buildings had been 


burned and that, though the insurance companies would prob- 
ably resist paying, public opinion and government pressure 
might force them to make compensation. At least some of the 
indemnities might be forthcoming, and if so, his policies would 
help him to raise money now against the hope of their future 
value. Making up his mind to seek help and advice from Kiyoshi 
Ozawa, an old friend and a lawyer, Toda fell asleep. 
Impatient to lay the groundwork for the rehabilitation of 
Soka Kyoiku Gakkai, Toda had the insurance policies sent to 
his house the following day. In the sultry heat of the overcast 
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afternoon, he and Ikue set out for the Ozawa residence. The 
part of town they traversed was less badly bombed than the 
Shibuya district, but the heat and the hills demanded more than 
Toda’s worn body could give. Halfway up a hill that he thought 
might even be the wrong one, he was forced to pause and sit 
for a moment. His face drained of blood, and Ikue, thinking 
herself a fool for letting her husband make the trip, sheltered 
him from the merciless sun as best she could with her own body 
while chanting the Daimoku. After a few minutes, faint tinges 
of color returned to Toda’s face, and he was able to resume the 
walk. It later appeared that he had suffered a mild attack of 
cerebral anemia. 

Wiping the sweat from his brow and leaning heavily on Ikue, 
who was herself tired and overheated, he climbed the hill 
leading to the imposing Ozawa house. Ikue pushed the doorbell 
button. Shortly Mrs. Ozawa opened the door, greeted them 
warmly, and ushered them into the spacious, high-ceilinged 
living room, which overlooked a well-tended, freshly sprinkled 
garden. Huge steppingstones led from the then dry pond to 
the edge of the veranda. Ozawa entered the room, and the two 
old friends greeted each other. Not attempting to conceal his 
shock at Toda’s appearance, Ozawa said: “You’ve grown thin. 
Are you all right?” . 

“I’m thinner, but no one comes out of prison fat,” Toda re- 
plied, smiling. 

“Are you sure you’re well?” Ozawa asked as he examined 
Toda’s gaunt face. 

“Tt’s just the steep walk to your house.” 

“Yes, I know. It’s good to see you again. You’ve gone through 
a terrible ordeal,” said Ozawa. 

Having had no news of the outside world for two years, Toda 
was anxious to hear about the true political situation. A man 
once associated with a minor faction in the formerly all-power- 
ful military hierarchy and a member of a group that had made 
an unsuccessful peace overture, Ozawa was in a position to 
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explain what the leaders were thinking and how their minds 
worked. After listening to his friend’s well-informed comments, 
Toda asked: “When will the war end?” 

“It’s hard to say,”’ replied Ozawa, frowning and stroking his 
mustache. ‘“‘Peace efforts are still being made, but it’s largely 
up to the other side. And then the government must unify public 
opinion.” 

“Slow death? It’s unbearable.” 

“You’re as impatient as ever, I see,” Ozawa laughed. 

“I’ve reason to be. After all, I’ve got my own problems to 
worry about.” 

After a short silence, Ozawa said: “It’s difficult to say for sure, 
but I give the war another six months, maybe a year.” 

“That long? It can’t go on that long.” 

“The delay’s not my fault, you know.” Both men chuckled. 

“Now to get to my problems.” Toda told his friend about 
his business collapse and his project for a correspondence school. 
Finally, he asked for the loan of ten thousand yen on his fire- 
insurance policies. 

Ozawa readily agreed and brought his checkbook from his 
study. He took up a pen, but after glancing at the checkbook, 
he said that his present situation would permit him to offer 
only half that amount. Fully aware that ten thousand yen was 
the absolute minimum he would require, Toda hesitated. Then, 
observing the anxiety on his friend’s face, he said cheerfully: 
“Tt’ll do. I'll scrape the rest together somehow.” 

“I am sorry,” Ozawa said as he wrote a check for five thou- 
sand. 

“Don’t be sorry. I’m very grateful for this much. Thank 
you,” said Toda as he handed his wife the check. It was natural 
for Toda to turn to this man for help; they had known each 
other for twenty-five years. 


They first met in 1920, when they were both enrolled in the 
third-year course of night school. In March of that year, Toda 
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had come to Tokyo from his home in Hokkaido; Ozawa had 
arrived in April from Yamagata Prefecture. Toda was older by 
fifteen months. The two young men had entered the school 
in preparation for high school entrance examinations because 
they realized the need to fill in the inevitable gaps in their 
basically self-gained educations. Older than most of their 
classmates, Toda and Ozawa soon struck up a fast friendship. 
The intelligent and lively Toda, who could talk on a wide range 
of interesting subjects, soon gathered a group of followers for 
whom the steady, quiet Ozawa was a kind of guardian. Toda 
wanted to become a successful businessman, whereas Ozawa 
dreamed of first becoming a lawyer and then beginning a 
political career. 

Both were diligent in class. Toda, who had passed the 
examinations qualifying him for a teacher’s license and had 
already taught in a Hokkaido primary school, excelled in 
mathematics and the Japanese language. His method of study 
was ambitious and aggressive. When faced with a problem in 
English he would accost any college student he happened to 
meet and ask for help. If something in mathematics proved too 
difficult, he sneaked into the classroom of a preparatory school 
and, when the lecture was over, consulted the teacher directly. 
Toda did this often, but because of his apparent studiousness, 
he was never suspected as an interloper. Eagerness and enter- 
prising methods helped Toda make rapid progress, which im- 
pressed Ozawa greatly. Gradually the two saw each other more 
frequently and became very close. But Toda was soon to form 
a more important personal relationship. 

In the summer of 1920, he met Tsunesaburo Makiguchi, 
the man who was to become his life-long teacher and mentor. 
Makiguchi, then principal of Nishimachi Primary School, 
assisted Toda in obtaining an instructor’s post there. Not only 
did this kindness solve most of the young man’s immediate 
financial problems, but it brought him into closer contact with 
Makiguchi, whose spiritual and intellectual powers proved 
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a constant source of advice and counsel. A man who has a 
mentor to guide and advise him is indeed blessed. No matter 
how successful and famous one becomes, one is forlorn and iso- 
lated without a mentor. Unfortunately, Ozawa never realized 
the importance of an intellectual guide and therefore could not 
understand the relationship between Toda and Makiguchi. 
By the time the relationship with Makiguchi had reached a 
truly profound level, Toda and Ozawa were already treading 
two entirely separate paths of life. 

Working at the primary school by day and attending night 

school in the evening, Toda shared a single room with eight, 
sometimes nine, other young men from Hokkaido. All of them, 
except the regularly employed Toda, were struggling through 
school, doing what odd jobs they could find as newspaper de- 
livery boys and rickshaw pullers. Toda paid all the bills most 
of the time. 

Whenever Ozawa visited the messy room in which all of 
them slept and cooked, he could not understand why Toda lived 
this way in the first place or why he had to pay for all the others. 
Toda’s reply to his friend’s query was simple: “If I leave the 
rooming house, they will all be thrown out in no time. None of 
them has a regular income, but I get fifty-five yen a month. 
Out of it I save five for myself, and the rest goes into rent and 
food.” 

“Don’t the others chip in?’? Ozawa asked one day. 

“Certainly, but it’s hardly enough. It costs a lot to feed and 
take care of eight or nine people.” 

“T still can’t understand why you have to support them,” 
Ozawa remarked. 

“They'll stand on their own feet soon, but until then I can’t 
leave them in the lurch.” 

Though amazed and speechless, Ozawa found himself 
admiring Toda more than before. “I could never do that; he 
is better than I am,” he thought. 

In 1922, both graduated from middle school with good 
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grades. Ozawa entered the law department of Nihon Univer- 
sity in 1923 and passed the bar examination the following year. 
Later he returned to Yamagata, where he started a practice of 
his own and married the daughter of a wealthy man. Though 
Makiguchi continued teaching at Nishimachi Primary School 
for a while, he was later transferred to a slum-district school. 
Toda chose to follow him. When Makiguchi became the 
principal of Shirogane Primary School in 1923, Toda left his 
post to open the Jishu Gakkan, his private tutoring school. 

The bond of friendship between Toda and Ozawa did not 
dissolve, but the passing years attenuated it. Returning to Tokyo 
to establish a prosperous law practice, Ozawa seemed to conduct 
his life according to an organized plan. Toda, on the other hand, 
was the constant victim of insecurity. Shortly after he had gone 
through the labor of creating the Jishu Gakkan, he lost both 
his infant daughter and his first wife. Then he contracted 
tuberculosis. All but crushed by loss and illness, he plumbed the 
depths of despair; and since in those early days he was ignorant 
of the strength and encouragement to be gained from the 
teachings of Nichiren Daishonin, he could find no way out of 
the darkness. Nevertheless, Toda was not a man to succumb to 
hardships. After regaining a measure of health, he made a new 
start. Because of the vicissitudes of his life, Ozawa and other 
friends often compared Toda to a lark. 

“You are like a skylark,’”’” Ozawa was in the habit of saying. 
“You lie hidden in dark undergrowth, apparently nursing some 
wound; then you suddenly soar into the sky, higher than the rest 
of us can go. But the next thing we know, you are down hiding 
in a bush again.” 

Toda often replied that the life of a skylark is far from filled 
with ease and happiness; certainly his had not been. 


Out of prison, but weakened and faced with staggering diffi- 
culties, Toda was down again. This was perhaps one of the 
greatest crises of his life, and Ozawa read signs of doom in his 
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friend’s face. In all previous times of hardship Toda had re- 
covered. Could he do so now when the nation was on the brink 
of calamity? Ozawa mused glumly that there was little chance 
that Toda would rise again like a lark into the sky. But that was 
not all Ozawa was thinking. Toda had been indicted on charges 
of lese majesty and of violating the Public Peace Preservation 
Law. What danger might his presence in Ozawa’s house invite? 
The Ozawa family had been lucky so far; their home was still 
standing, they were alive. Ozawa preferred not to get involved 
with Toda under such circumstances. 

Friendship, precious in any form, is more ennobling when it 
is based on a common belief in some great cause. Purely worldly 
friendship, though often beautiful and valuable, does not al- 
ways go deep; it may even disintegrate in the face of difficulties 
and adversities. Friendship between people of common faith, 
however, endures anything and inspires the friends to risk their 
very lives in the struggle toward their common goal. Although 
the relationship between Toda and Ozawa was longstanding, 
it had always lacked the vital basis of a common faith. Ozawa’s 
feelings in the early days had been pure and unsullied, but as 
he grew older the material world claimed a large part of his 
interest. Even as he sat in his living room with one of his oldest 
and closest friends, in the back of his mind he was calculating 
the practical value or peril of continued association with this 
weak and wasted man. Suppose the police found out about his 
connection with an ex-convict. Would it not endanger Ozawa’s 
position and future? From that day, their relationship became 
almost entirely one-sided; Toda’s sincerity was never again 
truly reciprocated, for Ozawa dismissed his friend as doomed to 
an abyss of failure from which he was not likely to rise. 

As they spoke, apparently two old friends rejoicing in reunion, 
Toda sensed a subtle change; but he disregarded it as a delusion 
and suddenly said: “I have wanted to tell you; the Lotus Sutra 
was a tremendous inspiration while I was in prison.” 
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Aware of his friend’s religious associations and reverence for 
Nichiren Shoshu, Ozawa listened half-heartedly to what he said. 

“Pve come to realize,” Toda continued, “that my belief in 
the Lotus Sutra is truly profound.” 

“Ts that so?” 

Ozawa’s perfunctory answers and absent-minded nods clearly 
revealed to Toda that there was no point in telling his friend 
about his own life mission. He would never understand the 
importance of devotion to the spreading of the one true faith. 
Disappointed and oppressed by a sense of solitude, Toda 
changed the topic to his adventures and misadventures in 
prison. But as if inevitably drawn to more important conver- 
sation, after a few minutes of witty, sometimes spicy, storytelling, 
Toda returned to what was uppermost in his mind. 

“Thanks to those years in prison, I have learned to read the 
Lotus Sutra easily. I understand all the difficult Chinese words.” 

“You must have studied a lot.” 

“Study is not enough. I think I grasped the essence of the 
Sutra through profound suffering. Then it became easy for me 
to comprehend.” 

Suddenly, there flashed through Toda’s mind the thrilling 
moment when at last he knew what the final chapter of the Lotus 
Sutra means: “If a person professes faith in this Sutra, if he 
forgets one word or phrase, I will teach him and recite the 
Sutra with him, and this shall be to his benefit.” 

Although Toda had grasped the inner meaning of this 
passage, he feared that his old friend was deaf both to its wisdom 
and to all that Toda’s life stood for. In Ozawa’s eyes the Lotus 
Sutra was no more than mystic jargon, but Toda could not 
suppress the desire to share his faith. 

“T now know what I must accomplish before I die, and I will 
do it.” 

A ringing assurance in Toda’s voice caused Ozawa to look 
up at his friend, whose eyes blazed with enthusiasm. Though 
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Ozawa dimly sensed that this man was not the same Toda he 
had known for twenty-five years, it was beyond his wisdom and 
insight to fathom the nature and depth of the change because 
his whole soul was concentrated on his own worldly future. 

After World War II, Ozawa was elected to the House of 
Representatives from his electoral district in Yamagata Pre- 
fecture, but the happy fulfillment of a cherished ambition was 
short-lived. In the next election he not only was defeated but 
was charged with violation of the election law. No longer a 
member of the House, no longer well known and wealthy, he 
began a downhill course that lasted for many years. When Toda 
was finally on the way to recovery, he never refused his old 
friend’s frequent requests for money. If he was unable to scrape 
up the amount Ozawa needed from his own funds, he would 
find some way, even if it meant borrowing from his employees. 
These loans put Ozawa back on his feet again, and he deeply 
respected the man who had done so much for him; but the gap 
between them, caused by the lack of a common faith, was never 
filled. 

In the dark days before the surrender, however, it was 
Ozawa’s five thousand yen and other funds that Toda scraped 
up that enabled him to make a start on the reconstruction 
project. He had some money, but the times were inauspicious. 
Japan was in her death throes. Not only did American bombers 
have complete freedom of attack now that the Marianas and 
Okinawa had fallen, but also the United States fleet cruised 
Japanese waters unmolested. Massive bombing raids continued 
throughout July. The people began to sense that both the army 
and the navy, which put up only minimal resistance against 
attacks, had already disintegrated. A difficult period was draw- 
ing to a close. 

But Toda’s new work had just begun. He lost no time laying 
the groundwork. Air raids and rubble could not keep this man 
from his task. His weakened body would not always obey his 
will, but with the aid of a cane he forced himself to run errands 
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in the stifling heat, amid the crumbling remains of the metrop- 
olis. Soon, through the miracle of unflagging effort and driving 
faith, Toda accomplished the apparently impossible. He had 
an office, printing facilities, and an ample supply of paper. The 
only problem was the timing of the opening of his correspond- 
ence school. Convinced that it must begin the moment the war 
ended, he had to know when the hostilities would cease. Perhaps 
the one man to tell him was Kazuo Kojima, a senior politician 
of long experience and great influence, who, though retired, 
appeared on the scene whenever major governmental change 
and upheaval were in the offing. Toda decided to visit him. 

Shown into the living room of Kojima’s home, Toda found 
the elderly gentleman engrossed in a game of go, his passionate 
addiction to which was well known. Toda’s cordial greeting met 
a mute nod and a return to the game. It seemed that Kojima 
had forgotten about his guest. From time to time he would refer 
to a textbook or place a go stone on the board but gave no 
indication of willingness to speak. Fidgeting and impatient, 
Toda recalled tales of visitors being kept waiting for hours while 
the old man silently worked out go strategies. Toda also knew 
that Kojima was vain of his game. Three-quarters of an hour 
passed and still no sound. Suddenly, Toda had an idea. 

“Mr. Kojima, I have heard that you are a very poor go 
player,” he sard. 

“What?” Kojima at last broke silence. 

“They say that you do not play as well as you claim.” 

Provoked, Kojima faced his guest for the first time. Toda 
continued: 

“What is your go standing among politicians?” 

“My standing is well known, young man.” 

“And?” 

“Among the best, of course,” Kojima pronounced, then 
lowering his head, chuckled. 

“Well, perhaps, but rumor has it. . . 

“Never believe rumors,” the man cut in, then burst into 
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laughter as he cleared away the stones on the go board. Kojima 
leaned back in his seat and gazed for a moment at his visitor. 
Toda had been imprisoned and released. This much Kojima 
knew, but there was no point in commenting on it now. What 
difference could one old man’s opinion make in a bedlam of 
fanatic militarists? The aged, lined, but noble face was like a 
Noh mask that though actually immobile often seems to change 
expressions. This wrinkled visage, too, reflected its world and 
the hardships and vicissitudes of the three reigns through which 
Kojima had served his nation. 

“How will this war end?” asked Toda. 

“Everyone already knows.” 

“Defeat for us?” 

Kojima lit a cigarette and gazed intently at the curling smoke. 

“When?” pressed Toda. 

With half-closed eyes and in a voice that almost reflected his 
personal interest, Kojima asked why Toda wanted to know. 

“I’m about to start something new, and timing is important.” 

“Something new? Is it a business?” 

Pcs.” 

“It’s about time someone started something new.” 

After Toda outlined his project, Kojima remarked: ‘Yes, I 
can see that timing is important to you.” 

“Well then, six months?” 

Averting his face, Kojima shook his head. 

“Three months?” 

Another negative sign. 

“One month?” 

Kojima scooped a handful of go stones from a bowl and, 
sighing, threw them on the board to indicate both that Toda 
had guessed the answer and that the interview was ended. 

The war was nearly over; there was no time to lose. Excitedly 
Toda began final preparations. Advertising was essential, but 
where was he to get the money? In these times no one would 
invest in a new company, and the stocks and shares he held were 
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worthless. The national economy had gone primitive, with 
bartering the only reliable form of transaction. Suddenly, Toda 
remembered an old and very prized sword that he had kept in 
a Closet for many years. Fishing it out, he reluctantly decided to 
sell it. If it was to fetch anything at all, the sale must be com- 
pleted before the end of the war. He called a curio dealer, who, 
to Toda’s great delight, gave him a handsome price. So far so 
good; now he must confine himself to his home and work on 
textbooks and a general teaching plan. 

Throughout the ensuing period of hard work, ‘Toda’s health 
gradually improved. For exercise he took regular morning and 
evening walks, which led him past a nearby temple called 
Zuisen-ji, where countless homeless children had sought shelter. 
One afternoon, Ikue heard him call from the vestibule: 

“My dear, come here a moment. I’ve guests.” 

His wife was startled to find five ragged children standing next 
to her husband. 

“Who are they?” she asked. 

“They are my friends,” he said as he invited them to take off 
their dirty shoes and come up the step from the vestibule into 
the entry hall. 

Although annoyed at first, Ikue soon saw in these deprived 
children a temporary outlet for the love she felt for her own 
son, separated from her for so long. She often gave them sweets 
to eat, and when she had none, Toda would offer them small 
amounts of money. She saw purity and innocence radiating from 
his face as he chatted with his little companions, and Ikue knew 
that her husband’s thoughts too were of their son. The small 
visitors returned with increasing frequency and in greater 
numbers till the sight of the tall, gaunt man surrounded by 
droves of children became familiar in the neighborhood. The 
friendships that Toda formed with these children lasted for 
many years. 

But this bright, restful spot in his life, though comforting, in 
no way dimmed the ardor of his devotion to the great task of 
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rebuilding the society. Devastation and the horror of war had 
dispersed the membership and gravely shaken the faith of many. 
He could not forget for a moment the death of his mentor 
Makiguchi. And in the back of his mind he was deeply con- 
cerned about the condition of Taiseki-ji, the head temple of 
Nichiren Shoshu. Many obstacles littered his path, and he was 
impatient to clear them all away. But a wise inner voice warned 
him that this was no moment to be rash. After all, he was still 
on parole. He did not know the whereabouts of most of the 
principal leaders of the society, and he had heard nothing from 
members sent to the battlefront or from his fellow teacher- 
members who had evacuated to the country. Those who knew 
of his release from prison did not dare make contact with him 
for fear of the police. 
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3. CEASE-FIRE 


AUGUST, 1945, was a nightmarish month unlike any other 
period in the history of Japan. The rain of American bombs con- 
tinued unabated while the militarists and politicians squabbled 
over the terms of the Potsdam Declaration, issued by the Allied 
Powers in July. What did it mean? Would the emperor’s sover- 
eignty remain unimpaired if the nation surrendered to the 
enemy? And there was still the fear that the Soviet Union 
might break its neutrality pact with Japan and enter the war 
on the side of the enemy. Germany had capitulated; Italy was 
long out of the war. The Japanese army and navy were virtually 
powerless, and the nation’s morale had sunk to its nadir. Presi- 
dent Truman’s motives will probably always remain clouded 
in mystery. He claims to have made the decision in order to 
hasten the end of hostilities; it seems likely, however, that 
political motives were not without weight in his thinking. Be 
that as it may, in compliance with his orders, on August 6 a 
B-29 flying serenely in the cloudless sky over Hiroshima opened 
its bomb bays. A few seconds later a blinding white cloud trans- 
formed the town below into a writhing, screaming inferno of 
death and flames. An estimated two hundred thousand citizens 
lost their lives in the holocaust. The Japanese became the first 
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people on earth to suffer an atomic-bomb attack, just as seven 
hundred years earlier, when the Mongols attempted to invade 
the country, they were the first people ever to be subjected 
to gunpowder attacks. But even faced with this destruction, 
the Japanese government failed either to understand the nature 
of or to grasp the ominous meaning of the new weapon until 
August 9. On that day, before daybreak, the Soviet Union 
entered the war against Japan; and at eleven o’clock, a second 
atomic bomb leveled Nagasaki. 

On the following day, the foreign minister sent a message to 
both Switzerland and Sweden for transmission to the Allied 
Powers. It said that Japan would accept the Potsdam Decla- 
ration on the following condition: “with the understanding that 
the said declaration does not include any demand that prej- 
udices the prerogatives of His Majesty as sovereign ruler.”’ The 
Allied reply, received from Washington on the twelfth of August, 
did not touch on the question of the emperor’s status. Confusion 
prevailed in the Japanese cabinet, but on the fourteenth the 
emperor himself convened an extraordinary meeting of the 
ministers and ordered immediate acceptance of the American 
demand: unconditional surrender. 

As these portentous events rocked the capital, an American 
task force of ten aircraft carriers plowed through the waters off 
the Kanto region, and bombers ceaselessly pounded the cities. 
Throughout all this, however, Josei Toda never sought the ref- 
uge of an air-raid shelter, not because he was reckless, but 
because he was confident he would be spared to complete his 
great work. To start his correspondence school, Toda had rented 
a nearby building owned by a Mr. Kurikawa, a good-natured, 
middle-aged businessman who had lately become a frequent 
visitor to Toda’s home. Early on the morning of August 15, Ikue 
was interrupted in her breakfast preparations by an excited cry 
from Kurikawa, who had just entered the vestibule. 

“Tt’s all over,” he called. 

Drying her hands with a towel, Ikue went to greet him. 
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“My, my, Mr. Kurikawa you are up early. Come in for a cup 
of tea. Why are you so excited?” 

‘““Haven’t you heard the radio?” 

“No; why?” 

“The emperor, he’s going to make an important speech at 
noon.” 

“His Majesty? I wonder what about.” 

“Tt’s over, I tell you.” 

Coming down the stairs, Toda caught only snatches of the 
conversation. 

“Good morning Kurikawa,” he said. “You’re an early bird 
this morning, aren’t you?” 

‘“‘Who could sleep on a day like this? The war is over, and 
the emperor will make an important talk at noon.” 

“Unconditional surrender; I know. A newspaperman told 
me last night,” Toda half whispered. “I must say, Kurikawa, 
you look happy about it.” 

““Of course; no more war!” 

Both men laughed; then after a moment’s silence, Kurikawa 
asked: ‘“‘What does unconditional surrender mean to all of us?” 

“It means we must be ready for an ordeal,” Toda replied. 
“Punishment for the sins the nation has committed. But Nichi- 
ren Daishonin’s true teachings will save us.” 

“Do you think we can be saved?” Kurikawa inquired softly. 

“It will depend on our strength in the face of hardships but 
most of all on our faith.” There was an odd, suppressed fury in 
Toda’s voice as he said this. Though Kurikawa could not grasp 
the full import of Toda’s words, they moved him nonetheless. 

After the morning Gongyo and breakfast, Toda changed 
clothes and left for the office, where he said he would be all 
day if visitors asked for him. As he stepped into the bright 
morning sun he said to himself: “Now my battle begins.” 

At noon, silence blanketed the entire nation as the Japanese 
people huddled around radios to hear the grave words of the 
emperor’s message, which was couched in classical Chinese 
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phraseology only vaguely grasped by most of the listeners. Still, 
they understood his meaning: for the first time in her history, 
Japan had surrendered to a foreign power. When they learned 
the emperor was to address the nation, most of the people 
thought he would announce the long-heralded decisive battle 
on the home islands. Consequently, the universal first reaction 
to the contents of his speech was shock. Then as the gravity of 
the emperor’s statement settled heavily in their minds, many 
sobbed; others shouted in frustrated rage. Strange mixtures of 
emotions beset almost everyone. The disgrace of defeat stung 
their pride, but it was good that the killing, burning, and 
bombing were over. On that cloudless day, some Japanese felt 
like celebrating; others—mostly soldiers—committed suicide. 
Death, waste, futility, and more death. By the end of the war, 
virtually the entire nation had been mobilized in one way or 
another for a struggle that it could not possibly win. In- 
cluding both military personnel and noncombatants, three 
million precious human lives had been lost. But even the people 
who survived the war had suffered much. Bombings, fires, and 
compulsory destruction to reduce fire hazards left fifteen million 
people homeless. ‘Three million were out of work; three and a 
half million students had been called to work in munitions 
factories; and another three million young women had been 
forced to leave home to work in factories and on farms. Though 
it turned their world upside down, the war was only vaguely 
understood by the majority of the people. The emperor had 
said they must go to battle; they went. Then, without further 
explanation, His Majesty announced that it was all over. Few 
people ever really understood the reasons behind either proc- 
lamation. On the night of August fifteenth, in defiance of the 
still-official blackout, lights burned bright throughout Japan; 
but the hearts of the people were dark. Shame, the threat of 
foreign occupation, and unpredictable ordeals loomed in the 
future. For those who had sincerely believed in the Shinto 
doctrines thrust down the nation’s throat by the ultranationalist 
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militarists, who had used emperor worship to serve their own 
ends, the very foundation of life had crumbled away; there was 
no longer any reason to live. 

That same night, crowds flooded the plaza before the Im- 
perial Palace. Many people sobbed as they prostrated them- 
selves in front of the wooded palace compound wherein dwelled 
the man they had thought to be a personal god. Military men 
whose whole beings had centered on that article of faith offered 
their last prayers to their sovereign and then put bullets through 
their brains. High-ranking officials and their wives took their 
lives in expiation for the shame of defeat. Statistics show that 
on or about the day of the imperial rescript more than five 
hundred members of the military services killed themselves. 
Upon hearing of the surrender, ten rebels attempted to as- 
sassinate Lord Privy Seal Koichi Kido, but he hid in an air- 
raid shelter in the Imperial Palace grounds. Frustrated in their 
first try, the rebels made another vain attempt to kill Prime 
Minister Kantaro Suzuki. Later they entrenched themselves on 
a hill in the part of Tokyo called Shiba. When police encircled 
them, they blew themselves up with grenades. Other fanatic 
Shinto nationalists chose equally drastic courses. Why had 
intelligent men accepted the militarists’ perverted version of 
Shintoism as a sound religious truth? Because it was a religion, 
and a man without a religion is condemned to a lonely life as 
vulnerable and helpless as an uprooted blade of grass blown 
about in the wind. Wrong religion, however, inevitably drives 
its believers to doom. 

False religion brings misfortune. Nothing is more frightening 
than belief in the untrue, for a man deluded into such belief is 
destined for disaster, no matter how diligent he is or how good 
his intentions are. The downfall of Shintoism, which had been 
abused by the militarists for war purposes, testifies to this truth. 
Belief in something is indispensable to human life; it is the basic 
driving force compelling men to action. In addition to religions 
and ideologies, man may believe in science, technology, medi- 
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cine, or any number of things. Even so-called agnostics and 
atheists subconsciously believe in something and act in ac- 
cordance with their beliefs. In short, all human life consists of 
a repetition and accumulation of actions based on belief. Faith 
is not the monopoly of a special group. It is within the reach of 
all; but each man must carefully seek the true faith, for mis- 
guided belief is the cause of great misery. 

Is there a religion in which one may safely put his trust? Yes. 
Seven hundred years ago, Nichiren Daishonin propounded the 
one pure, true faith. But for all these long centuries people have 
turned deaf ears to his teachings. At the end of the war, when 
the whole world had come to the sad state Nichiren Daishonin 
had prophesied, the age of awakening was close at hand. Ni- 
chiren Daishonin had once written to one of his followers: 

“The priests in Japan today are vicious and wicked. And 
since the people respect and make offerings to them, this 
country will be transformed into an eternal hell plagued by 
great famines and pestilence, the likes of which have never 
occurred before in history. Moreover, the country will be in- 
vaded by a foreign power. . . . Such is the divine will of the 
Buddhist deities. Of this divine will only I, Nichiren, am aware, 
though I hesitated at first to reveal it.” 

The prophecy had at last come true. Japan, a nation three 
thousand years old, lay prostrate. Nichiren Daishonin’s vision 
had proved deadly accurate; and Toda was now convinced that 
the time had come for Nichiren Shoshu to rise to full stature, for 
the founder had also foreseen the appearance of multitudes of 
followers of the true Buddhism who would come to the wasted 
land to propagate his teachings. At last, all of Japan would 
know the unparalleled happiness achieved only when the true 
faith is spread to all people. 

But Toda faced a serious problem; he lacked friends who 
would help him alleviate the heartbreaking misery and un- 
happiness he saw around him. Clearly realizing the peculiar 
social phenomena that were going to take place in postwar 
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society, Toda longed to rush out to teach the word of Nichiren 
Daishonin. But he knew he must bide his time until he could 
find trustworthy fellow believers and could build a small, 
devout circle around them. He also knew that searching for 
those few people might prove more difficult than converting 
millions. But without the foundation of a small but totally 
trustworthy and diligent group of friends, nothing could be ac- 
complished. He had to be patient; he had to go about this most 
important work slowly and cautiously. 

Nichiren Daishonin had written in his Shoho Fisso Sho: “In the 
beginning, I, Nichiren, chanted Nam-myoho-renge-kyo all 
alone. Then, one by one, those chanting with me increased to 
two, then to three, then to hundreds. Thus it will be in the fu- 
ture, for the Lotus Sutra has prophesied that an infinite number 
of Bodhisattvas will spring up from the earth to propagate 
Buddhism. Therefore, just as an arrow aimed at the earth cannot 
miss its mark, the faith will eventually be spread to all and the 
entire Japanese nation will chant Nam-myoho-renge-kyo.” 

Toda felt as if this passage had been written especially for 
him. He understood how Nichiren Daishonin must have felt 
when he first proclaimed his doctrine. The nation was van- 
quished, as Nichiren Daishonin had foreseen; and the time for the 
spreading of the faith was ripening, also as Nichiren Daishonin 
had prophesied. If these things had come true, was it not time for 
the guardians of the true Buddhism to spring up in multitudes? 
The will of the Buddha is truly unfathomable. ““Those chanting 
the prayer increased to two, then to three, then to hundreds.” 
To cry out alone now would be to cast the priceless message to 
the winds; but to wait and gradually gather together the faithful 
in small numbers at first and then in the thousands and millions 
was the way to bring relief and salvation to countless people 
suffering untold humiliation, anxiety, and fear. 

The day the war ended, Toda returned to his home for supper 
and then retired to his upstairs room, where he wrote the copy 
for a newspaper advertisement. It was printed in a corner of 
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one of the two pages—all papers were only two pages then—of 
the Asahi Shimbun, a major national daily, on August 23. It was 
the only advertisement in that issue: 


Tur Correct Way To STUDY AND TO SOLVE PROBLEMs IN 
MATHEMATICS AND Puysics (By CORRESPONDENCE) FOR 
STUDENTS IN THE First THREE YEARS OF JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHooL. The major topics in the physics and mathematics 
textbooks will be given expanded commentaries and 
explanations twice a month. Examinations will be given 
monthly. Commentaries and notes, when filed, will make 
an indispensable reference book. The correspondence 
course to be completed in six months. The fee is 25 yen 
for each six-month course. Payment in adyance. Member- 
ship limited because of scarcity of printing materials. No 
samples available. 


From that time, Toda, though not yet fully recovered from 
his illness and still nursing a neuralgia that gave him a slight 
limp, was at the office every day. After he hired a few clerks, 
things began to move according to plan. However, one thing 
troubled Toda: the absence of the brilliant young man named 
Sumida, who had worked diligently for him before and during 
his imprisonment. Although for some weeks after his release he 
continued to hope that Sumida would turn up, Toda finally 
resigned himself to the fact that this youth, like many of his 
former friends, had forsaken him. True, Toda was ill. Moreover, 
starting a new business in those troubled times was practically 
impossible. Still, to have been abandoned and betrayed by a 
trusted friend and associate saddened Toda’s heart. 

But it by no means dampened spirits in Toda’s office, where 
he employed an elderly Mr. Okumura and a few young girls. 
With battered desks and no decoration of any kind, the new office 
contrasted sharply with the large, well-equipped rooms Toda 
had enjoyed before. But spirits were high, and in view of the 
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brief time they had been in business—since August twentieth, 
five days after the end of the war and only forty-nine days after 
Toda’s release—things looked very promising. 

Though the newspaper advertisement heavily underscored 
the shortage of supplies by refusing to send samples and by 


informing prospective students that they would do well to keep 
all work papers and notes as references, it nonetheless brought 
numerous, speedy responses. Toda waited. Time passed, and 
applications for the course poured in. Thirty to fifty applications 
each morning made the first half of the day buzzingly active, 
but after lunch everyone sat idle. On one such afternoon as 
Toda sat puffing a cigarette, he said: “What do you say to a 
sukiyaki party—when we get ten thousand yen’s worth of ap- 
plications in a single day?” 

No one spoke. To people who had eaten no meat for years, 
the luxury of sukiyaki seemed beyond the realm of credibility. 
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But ten thousand yen in one day? One hundred applications 
only brought in twenty-five hundred yen. The boss must be 
kidding. Still, Okumura’s mouth watered in anticipation of the 
feast. 

‘Why not have the party before we get ten thousand yen? It 
could be a celebration for a successful beginning and an en- 
couragement to do even better in the future,” he hastened to 
say. 

Toda chuckled and the clerks laughed. Toda was confident, 
but he was also a shrewd, patient businessman. 

“Perhaps you have a point there, but I think we should wait 
a little,’ he said to the crestfallen Okumura, who probably 
doubted that the happy party would ever materialize. 

The nation was in turmoil over the impending arrival of the 
occupation forces. Furthermore, millions of Japanese service- 
men had begun returning to their homes. Shinjuku, Ueno, and 
Shinagawa stations were packed with bundle-bearing demo- 
bilized soldiers and sailors. ‘They crammed into the train coaches 
and even rode hanging from the locomotives. 

The office of Toda’s company, the Nihon Shogakkan, was 
modest, but it was a comfortable haven from the chaos out- 
side; and Toda’s warm personality inspired his employees to 
work hard willingly. His encouragement reaped rewards, for 
one day, to everyone’s surprise, the goal of ten thousand yen 
was not merely reached but was surpassed. That morning the 
mailman arrived with two enormous bundles of mail tied 
with string. Signing the receipts for the registered letters alone 
was a chore, but when the clerks began opening and reading 
them they could scarcely believe their eyes. Applications were 
flooding into the office from distant prefectures. 

“T’ve already counted four hundred and fifty applications, 
and there are still more,” screamed one excited girl. 

“Amazing! We’ve gone past the ten-thousand mark,” Oku- 
mura exclaimed. 


Laughing aloud, Toda said: “‘Well Okumura, you’ll have to 
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start hunting for some good beef. I don’t know where you'll 
find it, but it’s your job.” 

“Leave it to me. I’ll get it if I have to risk my life.” 

“And don’t forget the saké,” Toda added. “Try to get several 
bottles of good saké.” 

“Where will we have the party?” asked Okumura. 

“At my house, upstairs,” replied Toda. There were no 
sukiyaki houses left standing in Tokyo in those days. 

“We'll ask Kurikawa to join us. Let’s finish up work early 
and celebrate,” Toda called as Okumura hurried out on his 
shopping trip. “Oh yes, and get some cakes and fruit and 
some soft drinks for the ladies.”” Though happy and excited, 
Toda thought of even the small details. 

That evening everyone gathered at Toda’s house. They had 
left word for Kurikawa to join them when he got home. Oku- 
mura’s shopping had been a great success, and he was in the 
kitchen helping with the preparations. Upstairs the juicy meat 
was cooking in the black iron skillet; the very sizzling sound 
made mouths water. As Ikue filled the small porcelain saké 
cups, everyone toasted the correspondence school. 

After a sip, Toda gazed at the clear warm wine and said: 
“This is very good saké, Okumura, where’d you get it?” 

“It is good, isn’t it? But where I got it is my secret.” 

“Very well,” Toda smiled, ‘everyone has some talent, and 
yours is ferreting out the best saké in town.” 

They sat in almost total silence as each person relished the 
rare luxury of meat. After a long pause, Okumura, beaming, 
said how happy he was that everything was going well. At that 
moment, Kurikawa appeared, offering his congratulations. 

“Thank you, Kurikawa. Sit down. Have a drink,” Toda 
urged. 

“TI was amazed when my wife told me about it.”” Kurikawa 
glanced around at the guests. “At a time like this, with the whole 
nation in shreds, you were able to take in ten thousand yen’s 
worth of business in one day. It’s fantastic.” 
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“Do you envy me?” asked Toda. 

“Of course I envy you. The only thing that costs in your 
business is paper, isn’t it? And paper’s cheap. Ten thousand in 
one day; you'll get rich overnight. Anyone would envy you.” 

“And not just anyone could have done it,” said Toda as he 
refilled the saké cups. 

“You're right there. I admire your ideas and your resourceful- 
ness.” 

After a brief silence Toda remarked: “You don’t understand. 
Our good fortune is no accident, and it is not entirely thanks to 
me. It was a reward from the Gohonzon for my two years of 
suffering in jail. It’s not talent alone that has brought this about. 
It was the wish of the omniscient and marvelous Gohonzon.” 

As Toda said this, his eyes shone with happiness. 
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A TSUGI Air Base was the home station of the navy’s 302nd 
Air Group, which had vowed to resist the enemy in spite of the 
emperor’s announcement that the war had ended. Nevertheless, 
the Allied Powers chose it as the place of their initial landing in 
Japan, because it was the only airfield that had escaped bombing. 
The decision was made over the objections of Japanese military 
authorities, who feared that the personnel at Atsugi were 
capable of fighting the Allied forces to their deaths. Two days 
before the occasion, an advance party of 150 Americans arrived 
at the base. Then, at 2:05 p.m. on August 30, General Douglas 
MacArthur, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, ar- 
rived on an aircraft named Bataan. 

The general’s first appearance in Japan in his new role was 
quiet and undisturbed because for several days prior to it the 
crumbling military had rallied themselves to ensure order. 
Recalcitrant elements at Atsugi and elsewhere, outraged by the 
imperial rescript of August 15, had cabled the Navy General 
Staff Headquarters that they would refuse to obey all orders. 
On the fifteenth and sixteenth of the month, they scattered 
leaflets reading: “There is no surrender for the imperial forces. 
Acceptance of the surrender terms in the Potsdam Declaration 
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is tantamount to high treason.” The Atsugi contingent appealed 
to other rebels. Navy General Staff, driven to their wits’ ends 
by the defiant group, attempted to dissuade them from taking 
rash action, but the inherent weakness of the Japanese military 
organization was at last laid bare. 

Seventeen Japanese government and military representatives, 
dispatched to Manila on August 19, learned that the United 
States planned to send an advance party to Atsugi on or about 
August 23. The naval commanders had no choice but to use 
force to quell rebellious elements. To this end they formed a 
special armed battalion, which on August 21, under orders from 
the fleet commander, emptied all the gasoline tanks and re- 
moved the propellers from all airplanes at Atsugi. Learning of 
this operation, the insurgents seized and somehow repaired 
twenty-three fighters and flew to the Sayama and Kodama army 
air bases, where they were immediately arrested and interned. 
During a violent storm on August 22, deactivation of the naval 
squadron at Atsugi began. Pilots sympathetic to the rebels were 
disarmed and sent to their homes before their comrades were 
demobilized. Once they were gone, civilians from the neigh- 
boring areas broke into the base and looted warehouses. Such 
occurrences were rare, but utter poverty and starvation drove 
them to it. Nobody could have stopped them. Rebellious groups 
existed in other parts of the country; but their spirit, together 
with that of all other military personnel, was broken. Suppress- 
ing them presented little real difficulty, and after preparations 
on the part of the Atsugi reception committee, complete calm 
reigned when the Bataan touched down on the runway. 

The engines stopped, and MacArthur appeared in the door- 
way, confident and casual. He wore his usual khaki shirt and 
trousers and the familiar sunglasses and held a corncob pipe 
jauntily in his right hand. As he posed for photographers, it 
was immediately obvious that he carried no weapon. At the 
foot of the ramp, he took his first step on the summer grass of 
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the country he had conquered. He then exchanged greetings 
with General Robert Eichelberger, commander of the Eighth 
Army. 

Standing on the runway, the stylish MacArthur must have 
been proud: he had conquered Japan and now held her destiny 
in his hands. But he was unarmed. The war was over; he had 
come to bring peace. The image he wanted to convey was that 
of a mighty man bearing an olive branch. In his statement to 
the press, he commented that the road from Melbourne to 
Tokyo had been long and tedious. He complimented the Japa- 
nese authorities on the way they had disarmed and removed 
dangerous elements, and he expressed the wish that the sur- 
render would be accomplished without incident. His words were 
free of the arrogance and hauteur that might have been expected 
of a victor. 

As the motorcade bearing the general and his party traveled 
from Atsugi to Yokohama, they passed what must have seemed 
an enigmatic sight. Along the highway stood thirty thousand 
armed Japanese soldiers mobilized to protect MacArthur, but 
they had all turned their backs on his procession. Doubtless the 
Americans failed to realize that this was a special posture of 
deference reserved only for the emperor. MacArthur, riding in 
a Lincoln of uncertain age, which was placed at his disposal by 
the Japanese government, observed the spectacle with a cool 
gaze. Although ninety-five percent of Yokohama lay in ruins, 
three thousand students had been recruited to clear the debris 
from the undamaged New Grand Hotel, where the general was 
quartered. The students also cleaned the area around the Yoko- 
hama Customs Office, the temporary site of general head- 
quarters, which were later moved to the Dai Ichi Life Insurance 
Building in Tokyo, across the street from the Imperial Palace. 
The first day of Allied occupation of Japan ended peacefully. 
On the same day a great number of Allied warships sailed into 
Sagami Bay on their way to Tokyo Bay. 
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MacArthur had known nothing of the completion, let alone 
the projected use, of the atomic bomb. He had believed the 
war would probably continue for at least another year and had 
prepared to make two-pronged landings at two places on the 
Japanese islands before establishing military rule. Consequently, 
he was surprised when it all ended abruptly with the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki tragedies. At that time he lacked a firm blueprint 
for the military government of the defeated nation. Coming as 
a conqueror, he knew that a great battle remained to be fought 
and won, for the seeds of ultimate defeat are latent in all 
victories. Much of his plan for the rule of Japan had been 
thought out during the flight from Manila to Atsugi. As he 
walked about the cabin of the plane, he paused now and then 
to dictate ideas like the following to General, Whitney, who ac- 
companied him. First of all, destroy Japan’s military capability, 
then establish a parliamentary political system. Enfranchise 
women. Emancipate the peasants. Establish free labor move- 
ments. Help develop liberal and responsible newspapers. Abol- 
ish police oppression. Liberalize education. Decentralize politi- 
cal power. 

During the six years of the occupation, the policies of this 
idealist were largely realized; and throughout this period, the 
United States, instead of attempting to colonize Japan, tried 
earnestly to steer her in the direction of modernization and 
democracy. One can only wonder what the nation’s fate would 
have been had Soviet Russia or China been the occupier. Even 
more doubtful would have been the fate of an occupied United 
States had the Japanese generals won the war. 

Peoples everywhere were crying out for peace; MacArthur, 
too, must have had the same feeling, because World War II had 
left deep scars on the victors, as well as on the defeated. Britain 
lay weak and wounded. Russia’s vast territories had been 
ravaged. Even America’s great resources had begun to show the 
strain of prolonged warfare. The plight of the conquered nations 
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was obviously more dire, Italy, Germany, and Japan lay like 
beggars in the ruins of their own lands. Then too, the atomic 
bomb, a byproduct of the desperation of war, had changed the 
nature of combat from a grim, though relatively limited, affair 
in which comparatively small numbers of combatant and 
noncombatant lives are lost to one involving the possible de- 
struction of mankind. Even should some few wretched human 
beings survive a nuclear war, they would be left to wander 
blighted mountains, forests, and plains, like beasts. 

In the wilderness of ruin, MacArthur cherished the hope that 
he could transform bellicose Japan into a truly pacifist nation. 
After the signing of the formal surrender document aboard the 
U.S.S. Missourt, on September 2, he made this statement: 


A new era is upon us. Even the lesson of victory itself 
brings with it profound concern, both for our future 
security and the survival of civilization. The destructive- 
ness of the war potential, through progressive advances 
in scientific discovery, has in fact now reached a point 
which revises the traditional concept of war. 

Men since the beginning of time have sought peace. 
Various methods through the ages have attempted to 
devise an international process to prevent or settle disputes 
between nations. From the very start, workable methods 
were found insofar as individual citizens were concerned, 
but the mechanics of an instrumentality of larger inter- 
national scope have never been successful. Military al- 
liances, balance of power, leagues of nations all in turn 
failed, leaving the only path to be by way of the crucible 
of war. . . . We have had our last chance. If we do not 
devise some greater and more equitable system, Armaged- 
don will be at our door. The problem basically is theo- 
logical and involves a spiritual recrudescence and improve- 
ment of human character that will synchronize with our 
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almost matchless advance in science, art, literature, and 
all material and cultural developments of the past two 
thousand years. It must be of the spirit, if we are to save 


the flesh. 


Taught by the militarists to dread the Americans as devils, 
the people of Japan feared the occupation and the humiliation 
it might bring, but MacArthur’s words and subsequent actions 
belied their anticipation. After learning that the occupation 
forces came in peace to rebuild the nation on a new pattern, 
the Japanese first experienced relief that the bloodbath was 
over and then, gradually, stirrings of hope for the future. Still, 
in the face of a paralyzed economy and a disrupted social order, 
securing sufficient food to ward off starvation remained up- 
permost in all minds. 

During the first momentous days of the occupation, Josei 
Toda closely followed the policies and activities of the new ruler 
on whom the fate of Japan depended. Reflecting on the national 
condition and the tactics of General MacArthur, Toda recalled 
a passage in the Gosho of Nichiren Daishonin in which it is said 
that when a nation follows false religions and persecutes true 
Buddhism, it will become filled with heresy. At such a time the 
Buddha will send the guardian deities Bonten and Taishaku to 
mete out punishment. It suddenly became quite clear to Toda 
that MacArthur corresponded to Bonten in his role of judge of 
those who had ignored the true faith and led Japan to destruc- 
tion. This was as it must be. MacArthur-Bonten had his work cut 
out for him. 

Toda’s own task was to establish the true Buddhism of 
Nichiren Daishonin; but to accomplish this, greater financial 
power was essential. How should he go about expanding his 
enterprises? As he observed the increasing numbers of American 
military personnel walking the streets of Tokyo, he had an idea. 

While his staff was busily working one day, Toda suddenly 
asked some of the girls what they thought of the droves of 
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American servicemen now living in and around the city. Slightly 
apprehensive of the outcome of the conversation, the girls 
lowered their heads and remained silent. Toda pursued the 
point. 

“What would you do if an American asked you to show him 
the way somewhere?” He puffed a cigarette, and the girls, 
after examining his face, relaxed, seeing that ability to use the 
English language was his topic. 

“I would show him like this,” said a plump, pink-faced girl 
as she raised her hand and pointed. 

“That’s a language everyone understands. I’d do the same,” 
said Okumura. 

“Just like a mute,” Toda teased. “All of Tokyo becomes a 
town of mutes. The Americans will think no one in Japan can 
talk.” 

“Yes but they speak no Japanese, and we don’t know enough 
English to get by,” said another girl. 

“Would you try to learn it if someone taught you?” Toda 
asked after a pause. 

“Of course,” chimed the girls in unison. 

“I’m all for it, too,” spoke up a young man who had been 
listening. 

“That's it. Let’s publish a book on English conversation right 
away,’ cried the suddenly enlightened Okumura. 

“Right.” 

“A good idea.” 

“It'd sell like hot cakes and probably run through several 
reprints.” 

“But,” Toda interrupted the gleeful chatter, “every publisher 
in town has probably had the same idea, and many of them may 
have their English conversation books in print at this very 
minute.” 

Not long afterward, everyone in the office was surprised to 
see cheaply printed and bound English conversation texts 
selling briskly in such bustling parts of town as Ueno, Shinju- 
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ku, and Tokyo stations. More appeared in the following weeks, 
and soon the market was flooded with them. As early as the day 
after the end of the war, an enterprising man had already 
opened an English conversation school. 

“Well,” said one enthusiastic young man, “‘let’s put ours out 
now and get the jump on the others.” 

“Before long, you won’t be able to get ahead in the world 
unless you know English.” Toda went on: “The Americans are 
going to rule this country, and unless we learn to communicate 
with them we are headed for serious trouble. This is going to be 
the age of English.” 

Still remaining noncommittal on the subject of the merits of 
a textbook, Toda asked Okumura for his opinion. 

“I’m absolutely for it. The correspondence school is going 
smoothly. We have the money. Paper’s still scarce, but if we pay 
cash, I think we can get enough. It may be a golden oppor- 
tunity.” 

“So everybody’s for it—except me.” Toda smiled. “It’s too 
late now. Companies that are going to make money by being 
first with English books are already well on the way to publi- 
cation. All the books are going to be more or less similar, and 
latecomers will be losers.” 

“But I think it’s a good idea,” one young man said, unwilling 
to give up. 

Toda countered: ‘‘Maybe, but we have to go one step further. 
From now on, people are going to want to know more English 
than just ‘Good morning’ and ‘Where’s the train station?’ What 
they will need is a thorough text on written and spoken English 
with carefully supervised study plans. Probably some of the 
bookstores are already thinking of putting out such a book. 
What we must do is use that book and build a correspondence 
course around it. And to do that we have to start right now 
rounding up the best teachers available.” 

Not everyone on the staff was convinced. In the first place, 
where would the teachers come from? All the universities 
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were closed and the faculties scattered. What kind of course 
would be most suitable? Beginner’s course? Advanced course? 
A simple book on English conversation seemed much easier and 
more lucrative. 

“I think it would be difficult to organize a course like that,” 
put in a clerk, timidly. All the others nodded in agreement, 

“That’s true, but every worthwhile project demands work 
and effort. In times like these, you’ll never accomplish anything 
with a defeatist attitude.” Toda continued: “Set yourself dif- 
ficult tasks; then overcome them. Weaklings are afraid of 
difficulties, but I know I don’t have any weaklings in my office. 
Besides, I assume full responsibility. Have I ever blamed anyone 
when things went wrong?” ' 

“No sir; I think I understand,” said a penitent Okumura. 

“I don’t think you do,” pronounced Toda. 

As if goaded into action by Toda’s apparent disappointment 
in them, Okumura and the others began busily thumbing 
through educational magazines in search of universities with 
good English departments. One of the girls brought Toda a 
telephone directory in which he rummaged intently, jotting 
down notes from time to time. Soon some organized infor- 
mation was available. Most university professors had either 
evacuated to rural areas or had not yet returned from the battle- 
front. Nevertheless, in a few hours the office staff had contacted 
several of them and had made arrangements to meet those in- 
terested in collaborating on the project. Even the office workers 
who had been skeptical of Toda’s idea were now impressed by 
the rapid progress. 

“When we are all of one mind, we can succeed in anything,” 
Toda said with a smile. “And even when we fail, failure opens 
up new paths and new vistas for other attempts. When we work 
together, there will always be a way. This is the strength given 
to believers in true Buddhism.” 

The next day negotiations with teachers began. At loose ends 
and with nothing to occupy their minds because all schools were 
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closed, most of them were eager to apply for work on the course, 
especially since no one had any idea when campuses would 
reopen. The office began to buzz with preparations. Convinced 
at last that the idea was a good one, the staff worked with re- 
newed vigor. Steadily increasing returns from the correspond- 
ence school spurred them to greater efforts. The English course 
was completed in a remarkably short time, and the advertise- 
ment announcing its opening appeared in the Asahi Shimbun 
on September 25, only forty days after the end of the war. In 
addition to his business activities, however, Toda was constantly 
building the framework for his secretly avowed plan to prop- 
agate the true faith. He was concentrating on the future of 
Japan. | 

But the present was a time of hardships. Repatriated people, 
demobilized soldiers, and American military men thronged the 
streets. MacArthur accomplished the demilitarization at a 
rapid pace. In less than two months, four million Japanese 
soldiers stationed on the main islands returned to their homes as 
civilians. All of this took place without bloody incident. But the 
road to political reconstruction was less smooth. 

On August 17, Prince Higashikuni had formed a cabinet 
under the ludicrous motto “Repentance by the Entire Japanese 
Nation.” Suggested by the Christian Socialist leader Toyohiko 
Kagawa, the slogan enraged many people who felt that the 
government and the militarists, not the people, must repent 
for the immense wrong committed. Although this first postwar 
cabinet was effective in pacifying and disarming the military, 
it overlooked the pressing problem of hunger. Instead it con- 
centrated on the relatively minor questions of preserving the 
status of the emperor and the old political structure. On 
September 2, the formal surrender was signed aboard the battle- 
ship Missouri; and on September 4, the eighty-eighth extra- 
ordinary session of the Diet unanimously adopted the resolution 
“Obedience to Imperial Order.” New political parties began to 
be formed. 
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Instead of establishing direct military rule of the kind that 
was to be proclaimed in Germany, MacArthur chose to rule 
indirectly through the Japanese government with administra- 
tive, legisiative, and judiciary authorities subordinate to his 
office. The Japanese very narrowly escaped martial rule, war- 
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crimes trials held in military tribunals, and issuance of military 
scrip to replace Japanese currency, for such a plan was sched- 
uled to go into effect on September 3. The idea caused so much 
confusion and unrest, however, that Foreign Minister Mamoru 
Shigemitsu and his aide Katsuo Okazaki were finally able to 
persuade MacArthur to act through the government while 
enforcing rule in accordance with directives from the office of 
the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers (SCAP). This 
step helped the cabinet save face to an extent. Further attempts 
to mitigate the disgrace of defeat included using phrases like the 
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“war’s end” and “forces stationed in Japan” in lieu of “defeat” 
and ‘‘occupation forces.”’ 

On September 10, the General Headquarters of the Allied 
Powers made its administration policies public. On the next 
day, Hideki Tojo and other war criminals were arrested. 
Though making their intentions perfectly clear on the war- 
crime trials, occupation authorities maintained an enigmatic 
silence on the fate of the emperor, who was at the head of the 
lists of the war criminals in Britain and the Soviet Union. 
Greatly concerned over the possible indictment of His Majesty, 
the Japanese government arranged a meeting between him and 
the general. It took place on September 27, in the Dai Ichi 
Life Insurance Building. 

After greeting the emperor in the reception room and dis- 
missing everyone but an interpreter, the general offered his 
royal guest a cigarette. The emperor accepted, but as he lit it, 
his hands trembled. MacArthur immediately realized the agony 
of humiliation this man was undergoing. The general was 
stunned when the interpreter translated His Majesty’s opening 
remarks: 

“T come to you, General MacArthur, to offer myself to the 
judgment of the powers you represent as the one to bear sole 
responsibility for every political and military decision made and 
action taken by my people in the conduct of this war.” 

The emperor of Japan had not come to plead for his life, but 
to claim responsibility for a war instigated by the militarists. 
MacArthur was first surprised, then moved, by the man’s 
courage. Before the emperor left, the general said: “Please come 
whenever you have problems.” 

Realizing that because of the deep historical connection 
between the people and the imperial throne it would probably 
require one million troops to quiet the nation if the Allies were 
to attempt to prosecute the emperor, MacArthur strongly 
cautioned Washington against complying with the adamant 
British demand that he be tried as a war criminal. Although 
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Japanese government leaders heaved sighs of relief when they 
learned that the meeting between the two men had gone well, 
the picture of the short, mild-looking emperor contrasting 
sharply with the much taller American hero dismayed them. 
Fearing the effect this photograph might have on the public, the 
government banned the sale of newspapers carrying it. They 
suffered a loss of face, however, when the Allied authorities im- 
mediately demanded a retraction of the ban. 

MacArthur soon expressed displeasure at a series of blunders 
committed by the Higashikuni cabinet. Their efforts to retain 
the Imperial Guard Division of the army, to convert the hated 
military police into a civil police force, and to channel discharged 
servicemen into the police force met with severe disapproval 
from SCAP. But a still more serious reversal awaited this 
basically conservative government. The sudden death of im- 
prisoned liberal philosopher Kiyoshi Miki, who had been 
arrested during the war on charges of sheltering a Communist 
friend, brought to light the apparently forgotten incarceration 
of numerous so-called political offenders who had been im- 
prisoned under the infamous Public Peace Preservation Law, 
which had enabled the militarists to silence anyone whose 
thoughts ran counter to theirs. The public was stunned to learn 
that more than one month after the end of hostilities this law 
was still in effect. Hot on the track of just such news items, 
foreign correspondents interviewed Home Minister Yamazaki, 
who made the following statement: 

“The secret police in charge of thought control are still active 
and will continue to arrest Communists engaged in anti-imperial 
propaganda. . . . Anyone advocating the abolition of the emper- 
or system as the basis of the political structure will be regarded 
as a Communist and arrested under the Public Peace Preser- 
vation Law.” 

Dumbfounded that the minister could make such a scandalous 
statement as if it were a matter of course, the correspondents im- 
mediately clarioned the news, which quickly found its way into 
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the pages of the Stars and Stripes, the United States military 
newspaper in Japan. 

Though the Japanese government cooperated with the oc- 
cupation in demobilization, it was still intent on retaining the 
old political structure and, above all, the emperor system, at a 
time when the emperor’s responsibility for the war was at- 
tracting worldwide attention. But their efforts were soon to be 
thwarted, for on October 4, SCAP ordered the government to 
remove all restrictions on political freedom, human rights, and 
religion. This meant the abolition of the Public Peace Preser- 
vation Law, legalization of the Communist party, and release of 
all political prisoners. Occupation authorities also ordered the 
dismissal of the home minister and of leading national police 
officials, as well as the disbanding of the Special Political Police. 
All of these steps, though part of democratization, had been 
prompted by the home minister’s stupidity in baldly making 
shocking statements to foreign correspondents, whose reporting 
of the incident alarmed world public opinion. 

Less than fifty days after it came into power, on October 5, 
the Higashikuni—so-called repentance—cabinet resigned in a 
body, pleading that if the directives were enforced, it would be 
impossible to maintain public peace. With its unmourned 
demise, postwar reforms got under way in earnest. On October 
9, Kijuro Shidehara formed a new cabinet, abolished the Public 
Peace Preservation Law, and released five hundred political 
prisoners from prisons across the nation. Many other prisoners 
on parole, among them Josei Toda, received full freedom. More 
than because it liberated him, Toda exulted in the October 4 
SCAP memorandum because it guaranteed freedom of religion. 
On that fine autumn day, as he walked to his office Toda 
looked at the sky and said: “Mr. MacArthur-Bonten, you’re 
doing a fine job.” An alien conqueror had given to Japan reli- 
gious freedom of a kind she had not known since the days of 
Nichiren Daishonin. This was the turning point Toda had 
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awaited, for he knew that without this freedom he could never 
achieve the true spreading of the word of faith to all men. 

As he took a deep, thankful breath of clean air, the autumn 
sun warmed his face. His step was light and buoyant, health 
and vigor surged through his body. Silently, he renewed his vow 
to dedicate himself to his great mission. Not a Japanese, but a 
foreign conqueror had effected this reform. It was indeed the 
work of Bonten, as prophesied in the Gosho. No longer could 
the government hinder religious activities; the Japanese people 
would be saved. Though many political prisoners had cause to 
rejoice on their first day of freedom in many long years, none 
had more reason than Josei Toda. But experience had taught 
him to moderate his enthusiasm, and as he stroked his mus- 
tache—now restored to its prewar luxuriance—he thought: 
“This will do for the time being.” 

In the midst of his pleasure at his own prospects, however, he 
was haunted by the misery around him. The impotent govern- 
ment could not cope with the nation’s darkest trials. Had it not 
been for the occupation, who knows what riots would have 
flared up all over Japan. The masses had no one to turn to in 
their hardships. Even in starvation, they knew that outcries to 
the government would produce not so much as a bushel of rice. 
It was equally futile to attempt to rise against the occupation 
forces, for that would only begin the hated fighting again. Bereft 
of hope, frustrated, and discontent, eighty million hungry 
Japanese had no outlet for the pessimism and despair that 
had become nearly second nature to them. The grim conditions 
pained Toda’s sensitive heart and outraged his sense of justice. 
As he walked through the crowded streets he felt a strong urge 
to call out to the distraught passersby: “This is not your fault. 
False religion has led us to this cruel state. You may not under- 
stand it yet, but you will in time.” 

At the corner of the street, a pale, anemic young man bumped 
into Toda and, without apology, scurried on. An old woman 
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jostled him roughly with her large, rag-wrapped bundle. She 
too said nothing. Shabby, ill-fed, unhappy, the people of Tokyo 
hurried from place to place in search of something, they knew 
not what. And in his heart Toda continued to address them: 

“This is what happens to a country that vilifies and persecutes 
the true Buddhism. Nichiren Daishonin foresaw this misery. No 
one believed him, but now the time has come when all must 
have faith in his teachings. I will give you his teachings, no 
matter what the cost to me. When you understand them, your 
lives will begin anew. Your horizons will be bright. But what 
about now? I believe that Mr. MacArthur-Bonten will take 
some steps to see us through. He must, for it is his appointed 
task.” 

Although Toda had never met the great soldier, he had ac- 
curately assessed his role as the new ruler of Japan. In fact, 
Toda may have been the only man to do so. It was tragic that 
Japan had been defeated and was now occupied by foreigners, 
but it is even more tragic when the minds of a whole people 
are dominated by hatred, anger, and animality and when 
nations and societies are ruled by wicked philosophies. No 
historical phenomena, however, are meaningless when viewed 
in the light of Buddhist principles. Japan had suffered great 
misfortune, but the day was dawning when she would become 
Buddha’s world. A nation embracing true Buddhism can turn 
poison into the elixir of life and misery and poverty into happi- 
ness and prosperity. 
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5. STANDING ALONE 


IN ITIALLY, the Americans, vividly recalling both the fierce 
fighting of the Japanese troops in the Philippines, Okinawa, and 
other Pacific islands and the suicidal attacks of kamikaze pilots, 
were puzzled by the people’s meek acceptance of occupation 
policies. What had happened to the formidable energy and 
death-defying courage with which the Japanese soldiers had 
fought? The Americans had failed to understand that both the 
Japanese reaction to the end of the war and the first steps taken 
by the American leaders had created a favorable climate for 
the occupation authorities. When they finally realized this, 
they were enough encouraged to issue directives to intensify 
the drive toward democracy. On October 11, SCAP headquar- 
ters instructed newly appointed Prime Minister Kijuro Shide- 
hara to carry out its program to enfranchise women, encourage 
the formation of labor unions, liberalize education, abolish 
autocracy, and democratize the economic structure. They 
followed this program with successive reforms that disbanded 
big-business groups, known as Zaibatsu; froze the assets of 
the imperial household; suspended indemnities for properties 
procured by the government during the war; created taxes 
on wartime profits and property; instituted land reform; 
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separated the state and Shintoism; and established new rules 
concerning the preparation, execution, and revision of the budg- 
et. During this early period, apprehension of war criminals ac- 
celerated; in the month of September, Prince Nishimoto, for- 
mer lord keeper of the privy seal Marquis Koichi Kido, and 
three-time prime minister Prince Fumimaro Konoe were 
arrested. During the following two years, two hundred thou- 
sand people in political, financial, and cultural fields were 
purged from public office for the part they had played in the 
war. The accomplishment of such great political reforms in so 
brief a time is rare in world history, but it is unfortunate that 
an alien military commander, not the voluntary will of the 
Japanese people, was the agent through which it was effected. 
While the nation was undergoing transformation, Toda 
pursued his own objectives steadily and calmly. Only a month 
and a half after the opening of the correspondence school, he 
heard of a building for sale in West Kanda, near the heart of 
the Japanese publishing world. It was close to the bustling main 
street of the district and near the bus and streetcar lines but 
removed from the noisy elevated trains. He quickly bought the 
three-story structure; and he and his staff moved from their 
cramped Meguro office to more spacious, if scarcely new and 
gleaming, surroundings. Looking back on the heartbreaking 
loss of his beloved Jishu Gakkan, Toda realized that it is possible 
to recover from any blow, no matter how crippling. One day, 
seated by the south window in his new, second-floor office, 
Toda was talking with his employees. 
“I hope none of you thinks it was pure chance that enabled 
us to move from Meguro into the center of Tokyo,”’ he said. 
All nodded mechanically, but they were too filled with 
excitement over the move to pay much attention to what Toda 
was saying. Okumura, who was impressed by the new quarters, 
said: ‘‘You’ve found a wonderful place; ideal location, too.” 
“Tt’s a sign that our new Nihon Shogakkan will make even 
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a Cigarette. 

“It’s the divine reward of the Gohonzon,” put in Okumura, 
who remembered Toda’s earlier conversation along these lines. 
“Yes, remember that. But there isn’t much divine reward 
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in that lunch of yours, I see,”’ joked Toda as he watched Oku- 
mura open a bundle wrapped in old newspaper. It contained 
nothing but several pieces of sweet potato. 

“Joking aside, though,” Toda continued, ‘“‘this office really 
is a reward from the Gohonzon. Less than two months ago we 
started this business with nothing. Now look at us. It’s unbe- 
lievable, but it has happened. The building, too. It’s a gift 
from the Gohonzon, and it’s going to play an important part in 
our future. We have to take very good care of it.”’ 

Though not fully understanding Toda’s meaning, all the 
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clerks agreed because they were grateful to have a pleasant 
working environment and to enjoy the good living Toda pro- 
vided, especially in times of general unemployment and misery. 

Toda remained busy with his daily work, but he sometimes 
had a free moment to sit back and envision the future: not just 
the business future, but the whole course of growth of the new 
Soka Kyoiku Gakkai. He had decided that the name must be 
changed. Soka Kyoiku Gakkai, Value-Creating Education So- 
ciety, was too limited for the new era. He would propose to call 
it the Value-Creating Society, Soka Gakkai, and to expand its 
activities from education alone to political, cultural, economic, 
and social fields, as well. In this way, the everlasting philosophy 
and truth of the Three Great Secret Laws of Nichiren Daisho- 
nin could flow into all phases of the life of the nation and thus . 
revitalize the people. This building in West Kanda would be 
the cradle of the new organization. By day it would serve Toda 
as his business headquarters; by night it would become the 
meeting place of adherents of true Buddhism. The time would 
come when its sooty walls and scarred wooden posts would re- 
sound to the first cry of the true faith proclaimed to all! people. 

Whenever he thought about these things, he was reminded 
of a school called Shoka Sonjuku, founded in the nineteenth 
century by Yoshida Shoin, a great Confucian scholar. From that 
institution had come a score of brilliant youths who later played 
significant roles in the Meiji Restoration. It too had started on 
a modest scale, no more physically impressive than Toda’s 
Kanda office, but it had become the birthplace of many 
important leaders, such as Kusaka Genzui, Takasugi Shinsaku, 
and Prime Minister Hirobumi Ito. Toda was certain that from 
the very rooms in which he sat other brilliant young men and 
women would someday emerge. The age of the Confucians had 
ended in failure. But now a new age was dawning, a new world 
of young people trained in a philosophy infinitely greater than 
the secular thought of Confucius. Disappointed in the egoism, 
irresponsibility, and lack of integrity of the older generation, 
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Toda put all of his hope in youth. He constantly exhorted the 
young workers in his office to strive diligently, for the true battle 
of their lives was only beginning. 

“What you’ve seen up till now,” he would say, “has been 
only child’s play. Work, study, and train yourselves for the real 
battle of the future.” 

Though unaware of the inner meaning of his words, the clerks 
were happy to follow him because they could sense his vision of 
the future. They all worked hard, and the office atmosphere 
remained cheerful and animated. 

This aura of happy industry must have impressed visitors, 
who came daily in increasing numbers. Most of them were 
businessmen; but significantly, members of Soka Kyoiku Gak- 
kai, which was in a state of collapse, began coming to see him 
one by one. Toda did not attempt to conceal his joy upon 
receiving them, for these were the brave people, the ones who 
had persevered throughout the hell of war. They had not fled to 
the countryside, as many of the members had done, but had 
remained in the burning, crumbling capital. The nightmare of 
the war was over, but many of them still lived in fear and 
unrest. In the old days, they had all received guidance from 
Tsunesaburo Makiguchi, and his death had affected them great- 
ly. Hoping that their society would become active once again, 
they longed for help but did not know where to turn. Some, 
however, recalled Josei Toda, the former general director. Al- 
though unacquainted with him personally, they were aware 
of the great faith Makiguchi had had in him and felt that he 
would be the proper man to trust in their difficulties. 

Old and young, men and women wearing threadbare military 
uniforms and crushed caps or ungainly mompe, and obviously in 
reduced circumstances, timidly approached Toda’s receptionist 
to ask for interviews. 

“Mr. Toda will not know my name, but he may remember 
my face,”’ some would say. 

The puzzled receptionist, suspicious because of their shab- 
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biness, would ask the purpose of the visit. The most frequent 
answer was a simple wish to say hello and to make themselves 
known as former members of the society. 

Toda always found a few minutes to talk to these unfortunate 
people. Though the interviews usually opened with remi- 
niscences of past society activities under the leadership of 
President Makiguchi, they invariably ended with discussions of 
losses and with requests for advice and guidance. Toda knew 
that people who negligently allowed their Gohonzon to be 
burned in air raids suffered far more intensely than those who 
had preserved theirs intact. Neglect of the Gohonzon brings ret- 
ribution, and on hearing vivid proof of this fact, Toda realized 
anew the unavoidable severity of the law of causality. Had times 
been better, he would have sharply admonished those who had 
been careless of their Gohonzon, but he was mild because they 
were too weak and miserable to face reprimand. Furthermore, 
they all knew their failings and suffered for them. Sensing this, 
Toda repressed his desire to point out the principle of cause and 
effect in human actions and gave benign counsel instead. He 
told them of the great intangible benefits the Gohonzon always 
conferred on those who follow the true Buddhism. Toda rekin- 
dled the flame of hope and faith in the hearts of these afflicted 
people. He stressed the Gohonzon’s immense power to trans- 
form poison into elixir. He urged them not to let the present 
crisis cast them into despair but to have faith in the infallible 
teachings of Nichiren Daishonin. To illustrate his meaning he 
often quoted the founder of their faith, who once said: “I and 
my disciples shall attain Buddhahood as a matter of course 
even in the face of the severest ordeals, as long as we practice 
faith without doubt.” Toda usually concluded his talks with 
admonitions to adhere to the faith in spite of present hardship, 
for in that way a follower of Nichiren Daishonin not only would 
be strengthened but also would be blessed with indestructible 
happiness in this life. All who heard him were moved and 
encouraged. Some wept, some smiled radiantly. As they left, 
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eyes glowing with new hope, they always thanked Toda, who 
told them never to hesitate to bring their problems to him. 

These visitors were a joy to Toda ; certain others, however, 
were a burden. They were the ex-members of Soka Kyoiku 
Gakkai, businessmen who had once occupied responsible po- 
sitions in the society and who had been close to Toda for 
years. About twenty of them once formed an organization called 
the Economics Reform Club, with Toda as its nucleus. For their 
activities in the society, they, like Toda, had been persecuted 
and imprisoned; but unlike him, they had compromised with 
the authorities and had renounced their faith. Some had re- 
turned their Gohonzon to the temple; others had been released 
from prison on the condition that they sever ties with the society 
and volunteer for military service. A number of them escaped 
internment and deviated for fear that once discovered as 
members they would be thrown into prison. Doubting the 
teachings of Nichiren Daishonin, these men betrayed their 
faith; and as punishment they were in serious financial and 
emotional straits when the war ended. 

Even after Toda was released from prison, they avoided him 
out of fear that association with him might injure their rep- 
utations with the militarists. Being shrewd businessmen, how- 
ever, they hastened to attempt financial comebacks and 
frantically dashed about the city in search of quick and easy 
profits. When they heard of Toda’s initial success, they were 
first surprised and then bitten with envy as his good fortune 
continued, whereas theirs showed no signs of even beginning. 
One by one, they called at Toda’s offices in the hope of capital- 
izing on his success. Toda never turned them away. He was fully 
aware that these were not the true comrades who uphold the 
faith in spite of all adversity; but their faces, once so proud and 
assured, were marked with suffering. Their wan smiles did not 
conceal their fears. Though he received them warmly, he was 
surprised to see them. In prison a prosecutor had baited him 
with the number of the so-called faithful who were renouncing 
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the society in order to be released. At that time Toda seethed 
with rage at their betrayal. But now, faced with his miserable 
former colleagues, he felt only pity. His office assistants, knowing 
of the kind of men these were and of Toda’s tendency to have 
angry flare-ups, were puzzled at the calm with which he was 
able to conduct himself during the visits. Once, when a clerk 
criticized Toda for tolerating the men who had slandered him 
during his imprisonment and who had caused trouble in his 
company when they should have done all in their power to be 
helpful, Toda explained his attitude in this way: 

“You are too hard on them. Never forget that these men 
were subjected to imprisonment and torture. Many people 
would break down under the treatment they received. It is 
scarcely surprising that they deserted the society. Of course, 
those of you who have not experienced the horror of prison life 
cannot understand; but the important thing is that all people 
will be saved, even if they waver in their faith and desert the 
Gohonzon at one time, because Nichiren Daishonin is infinitely 
compassionate and forgives all those who ask forgiveness. 
Human judgment is meaningless, but nothing is more severely 
just than the judgment of the Gohonzon. Man is sometimes 
foolish; but once judged by the Gohonzon, he realizes and 
repents his waywardness. These men who have failed in their 
faith are miserable now, but they couldn’t live without the 
Gohonzon. They realize that their only hope is in worshiping 
and preserving the Gohonzon.”’ 

Among the businessmen who visited most often and who had 
been members of the Economics Reform Club, Yoichi Fujisaki, 
Naosaku Kitagawa, Kizo Iwamori, and Yoichiro Honda 
seemed especially anxious to revive their friendship with 
Toda. Mid-autumn saw a great improvement in Toda’s health 
and a return of his fondness for saké and whiskey. He frequently 
had drinks with his former associates, many of whom were 
able to bring him good whiskey because they had contacts with 
the black market. Toward the end of October, bars, restaurants, 
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and teahouses had been permitted to operate again. One day, 
as Toda and a few of these men were having a snack and some 
after-work saké at a local sushi shop they knew, the conversation 
gradually turned to the past activities of the society and the 
importance of reviving it as the first step toward the propagation 
of the true faith. The men’s manner was glib, as if the great task 
were something that might be easily accomplished. Their fri- 
volity irked Toda, who considered both rebuilding the society 
and spreading the religious truth to be matters of the gravest 
importance. 

Kitagawa, who owned a printing company, dogmatically an- 
nounced: “Our first step is easy enough. We simply have to 
revive the old society.” 

““Who has to?” Toda asked. 

“We, all of us. There’s no one else, is there?” Iwamori, the 
proprietor of an optical-instrument plant ventured timidly. He 
had escaped imprisonment during the war. 

“I suppose we can leave the whole thing up to Iwamori,” 
Toda suggested ironically. “But the road of propagation is long 
and rugged. You can’t see the end of it with Iwamori’s best 
telescope.” 

They all burst into laughter. 

“But we have to do something,” persisted Iwamori. 

Toda’s face suddenly became stern. 

“You keep talking like parrots about spreading the true faith, 
as if it were something easy to accomplish. It’s a colossal task; 
and it demands devoted men—a great leader and dedicated 
followers.” 

Toda weighed each word, and as he made his statement 
smiles faded; silence fell over the group. Finally, Yoichiro 
Honda, owner of a recently bankrupt food supply house and a 
childhood friend of Toda’s, broke the spell. 

“Well, you are the general director, and you should assume 
the leadership, Mr. Toda—you should do it,” he said. mild 

Slowly sipping his saké, Toda said nothing. Then Fujisaki, a 
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clever businessman, said: “No one is as well suited to replace 
President Makiguchi as you are. If you were the leader, I would 
follow you to the best of my ability. I’m that determined.” 

After another brief silence, Toda said softly: “The society 
must never break up again.” 

“But it won’t, the times are different—completely different. 
How could we make the same mistake again? It’s going to be 
a whole new world,” Kitagawa said. 

“I grant you times have changed,” put in Toda, “but how 
about men? It’s men that count. Unless we have strong and 
dedicated men who are willing to give their lives for the true 
Buddhism, the whole thing could happen again.” Toda’s voice 
was low and calm. 

“But the militarists are gone; the enemy has collapsed. Ir’ll 
be a simple matter to rebuild now.” | 

Toda gazed at Kitagawa and said: “The collapse of the 
military gives us greater freedom of action, but remember that 
tens of thousands of misguided religions have lain dormant all 
this time. They are going to spring to life again and take 
advantage of the present social confusion. In no time, the 
nation will be infested with false religions. Conditions have 
changed, but they have not necessarily improved. Spreading 
the true faith is going to be hard today because the masses will 
find it difficult to distinguish between what is valid and the 
thousands of unfounded religions that are bound to spring up 
like weeds. That is why I think the old Soka Kyoiku Gakkai 
organization will not work in the new Japan.” 

“Do we have to start all over again?” asked Fujisaki. 

“That’s not what I meant. If we are to spread the saving faith, 
we must have completely new concepts and policies.” But as he 
said this he could tell from his friends’ faces that they did not 
grasp the meaning of his words. He fell silent in his disenchant- 
ment with these men, and when Fujisaki asked how they might 
arrive at new concepts and ideas, Toda, rising to pay the check, 
said: “‘Let’s drop it for now.” 
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As Toda paid the cashier, the other men stepped out of the 
restaurant and expressed their appreciation of the delicious 
sushi. It was the first they had eaten in a long time. Plans 
immediately got under way to investigate a new tempura shop 
that had recently opened in Shinjuku. The men were busily 
discussing the relative merits of different kinds of good food 
when Toda approached them. From the bits of their conver- 
sation that he overheard it was clear that food, not the re- 
modeling of the society or the spreading of the faith, occupied 
their minds. At the corner they parted company. 

As Toda walked along, disillusioned with his shallow, super- 
ficial friends, he came to understand that these were not the 
loyal comrades he sought. They had not repented of their war- 
time betrayal of the faith; they had been and remained obtuse 
and worldly. Looking up at the velvety autumn sky and the 
sparkling stars, he felt very alone. But at that moment he 
seemed to have a vision of the smiling, bright face of Tsune- 
saburo Makiguchi. So vivid was it, in fact, that he nearly cried 
out to his mentor. The vision uplifted him and strengthened 
his faith, and as tears welled up in his eyes, he recited to himself 
a poem he had written in prison: 


‘My master from this world is gone, 
Offering his life in sacrifice. 

But how can I, left alone, 

Serve the will of the Buddha? 


Pure flower of life is all 

That is left of my slender body; 
And I will pluck it from its stalk 
For my country and friends. 


A storm rages in the eastern sky, 
Where devils go wild and rampant. 
I shall save my fellow men, 
Haunted by evil shadows. 
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In my hands the mystic jewel, 
Granting me infinite power. 
‘Salvation for all men,’ I cry; 
And my master smiles approval.” 


Reassured, Toda continued on his way, but now he felt a 
poignant awareness of his own solitary being, no more than a 
pinpoint in the vast glittering universe. Pure limpid starlight 
cleansed his heart; a wave of strength surged within him and 
made him confident and free. 

The first anniversary of the death of President Makiguchi was 
to be observed on the evening of November 18, 1945, at the 
Kankiryo temple in Nakano. Toda left the office early that day, 
since it was necessary to walk the distance between Nakano 
Station and the Kankiryo. As he walked under autumn trees 
trembling in a chilly breeze, he recalled the agony of another 
trip he had made to the same temple, in the heat of July, only 
two days after his release from prison. 

On July 5, he stayed in bed most of the day but arose in the 
late afternoon to visit the priest Taiei Horigome at the Kan- 
kiryo. Though Ikue was opposed to her husband’s making the 
trip, she finally relented because she knew how ardently Toda 
desired news of the condition of the head temple, Taiseki-ji. 
After an arduous walk, Toda, accompanied by his wife, reached 
the Kankiryo at about six in the evening. The compound was 
deserted; only the shrilling of the cicadas punctuated the still- 
ness. Leaning on Ikue’s arm, Toda slowly climbed the steps of 
the temple and, kneeling before the Gohonzon, reverently began 
chanting the Daimoku. Toda raised his eyes to find the familiar 
figure of Horigome, who had been about to greet his old friend 
when the sight of Toda’s wasted body silenced him. This priest, 
who later became the sixty-fifth high priest of Nichiren Shoshu, 
was the mainstay of the head temple throughout the war. Not 
only did he fight courageously for his faith, he also risked his life 
to oppose state authorities when they attempted to suppress his 
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religion. He and Toda had much in common. Both had suffered 
for their belief; both had undergone persecution; and most 
important of all, both shared acommon bond of faith. Naturally, 
the war had interrupted their relationship, and some staff 
members who were jealous of Toda’s rapid rise in the society 
had attempted to stir up trouble between them. But now the 
war had ended, and the misunderstanding was cleared up. 
These two men had kept the pure stream of the true Buddhism 
unsullied in the face of cruel religious persecution. Nichiren 
Shoshu, destined to be the salvation of mankind, had weathered 
its most violent storm in seven hundred years because of the 
strength in the priesthood represented by Horigome and of the 
lay organization headed first by Makiguchi and later by Toda. 

Now that the outlook had brightened, they met again after a 
long separation. Toda lay prostrate before the priest, who came 
to him, asked him to rise, and took his hand. The two stood in 
front of the Gohonzon. 

“T’ve waited a long time for this moment, Mr. Toda. You 
have no idea how happy I am to see you. But you look ill. It 
must have been very hard for you.” 

“T had quite a time,” Toda said, referring to his imprison- 
ment. Then he laughed heartily. Ikue, deeply moved by the 
long-awaited encounter, quietly dabbed her eyes with a 
handkerchief. 

“When did they release you?” 

“The night before last, on parole.” 

The priest smiled warmly and, leading his guests toward his 
house beside the temple, said: “Both of you, come with me. It’s 
cooler in the house.” As they entered his study, he invited them 
to remain for dinner. 

Seated among stacks of books, the two men talked of many 
things, as if they were anxious to make up all at once for the two 
years that had passed since they had last met. Toda told of the 
wretchedness of prison life, but also explained how he had made 
good use of his time by studying the Lotus Sutra day and night. 
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He also tried to explain the mixture of rage and sorrow that had 
filled his heart when he first learned of the death of President 
Makiguchi. Horigome listened in silence, but his face flushed 
deeply in sympathy with Toda’s reactions. Then he told of the 
fate of the head temple, which lay in near ruin. The military 
authorities had requisitioned the beautiful sprawling temple 
compound, and shortly afterward, vandals had broken in and 
trampled the gardens. On June 17, 1945, a fire had destroyed 
the Reception Hall. As he heard these things, Toda wept silently 
in indignation and grief, because the desolation of the head 
temple vividly symbolized the decayed state of Soka Kyoiku 
Gakkai. The war was not yet over at the time of this meeting 
between Horigome and Toda. The Mappo era, the prophesied 
Latter Day of the Law, had begun in reality. 

At the conclusion of the priest’s account, Toda said: “My 
experience in prison was horrible, but it gave me discipline and 
strength. I am sure that trial was intended by the Gohonzon. 
The society may be down now, but I will not admit defeat. 
With the divine help of the Gohonzon, I will strive with all my 
strength to rebuild it. I must ask for your help.” 

The priest replied: “‘Nichiren Shoshu is faced with a grave 
crisis. But I interpret it as a sign of an unprecedented rise in our 
religion.” 

“T pray that it will be so,” said Toda. 

“Leave the head temple to me,” Horigome continued, “and 
I will depend on you for lay activities.” 

In answer to the urgent prayer implied in the priest’s tone, 
Toda said: “I pledge myself to protect the head temple as long 
as I live. You can count on me. But I’ve just come out of prison, 
and my business prospects are still vague. I shall need a little 
time.” 

After vowing to rebuild his business in order to contribute to 
the wider propagation of the true faith, Toda joined Horigome 
in the Daimoku, then left the temple. This three-hour meeting 
had reaffirmed the bond of faith between the two men. It had 
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signified the dawn of a new era for Nichiren Shoshu and the 
renewed unity of clergy and the laity after an interval of two 
years. 

During the one hundred days that had passed since their 
reunion, Toda had regained his health and had gone far toward 
rehabilitating his businesses. Now, as he once again walked 


along the road to the Kankiryo, he felt a sudden intensification of 
the urgency of his life mission. November 18, 1945, would mark 
the first day of his active role as initiator of reform and recon- 
struction. 


After entering the gate of the Kankiryo temple, Toda first 
chanted the Daimoku before the Gohonzon, then went to the 
priest’s residence, where he met members of Makiguchi’s im- 
mediate family and other relatives. He had not seen them for a 
long time. During the ensuing greetings, Horigome compli- 
mented Toda on his quick recovery, but neither of the men said 
anything about the vow made three months before. Neverthe- 
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less, both understood that it was vibrantly alive and that they 
were firmly united in their unswerving will to attain the supreme 
objective. 

In attendance at this memorial service for the first anniversary 
of Makiguchi’s death, aside from the family and relatives, there 
were roughly twenty of Makiguchi’s followers. Toda’s heart 
sank when he remembered the society’s earlier membership of 
three thousand. To be sure, not all of the members had returned 
to Tokyo from the rural areas or from the battlefront, but even 
so, more should have come to this service. On his way to the 
temple, Toda had secretly prayed for a large turnout of faithful 
adherents who would help pave the way for the rebuilding of the 
society. Though his disappointment was great, he suppressed it 
to chat for a while with the few who had come to pay their 
respects. Soon the talk stopped, and Toda moved to the side of 
the room to await the beginning of the service in memory of his 
great mentor. 

Tsunesaburo Makiguchi had been in prison one year and 
four months when, at the age of seventy-three, he died in the 
hospital of the Tokyo Detention House in Sugamo. Until his 
last day he fought against unjust police oppression and upheld 
the doctrines of Nichiren Shoshu. Ruthless interrogations, re- 
peated tortures, and humiliating treatment that ignored basic 
human rights failed to force him to give way to police pressures. 
Finally, however, age and malnutrition weakened his frail body; 
he became gravely ill, and the prison authorities advised him to 
transfer to the prison hospital. He adamantly refused. On 
November 17, one day before his death, he consented to be 
moved to the hospital. Before going he changed his under- 
clothes, dressed himself in formal Japanese attire, shaved, and 
combed his hair, as if for a solemn death rite. When the warder 
came to escort him, he was waiting patiently but refused to be 
carried. He preferred to walk to the hospital himself, in spite of 
his weakened condition. A doctor examined him at once and 
prescribed medicine, which Makiguchi would not take. In the 
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evening, an attendant, peering into his face in the dim light, 
saw that he had fallen into a deep sleep. Early on the morning 
of November 18, he passed away peacefully. The shadow of 
death had not fallen on him, and his cheeks were rosy. The 
doctor took his pulse several times because he found it difficult 
to believe that Makiguchi was dead. A strangely sweet smile 
lay on his noble face, which was peaceful and serene, a vision 
of Buddhahood itself. But his heart no longer beat; his hands 
were cold. A young man carried his body to his home, and his 
family accompanied him on this last journey. 

As Toda participated in the memorial service for his beloved 
mentor, his heart was torn with grief over the tragic loss. The 
priest, Horigome, was assisted in the service by the reverends 
Seido Hosoi and Hoki Chigusa. Hosoi was later to become 
the sixty-sixth high priest of Nichiren Shoshu and had been a 
valued assistant to Horigome during his wartime struggle 
against pressure from the military government. The ceremony 
began with the chanting of the Daimoku, included recitations 
from the Lotus Sutra and a unison chant of the Daimoku, and 
ended with offerings of incense. Throughout the ritual, Toda’s 
mind dwelt on the battle Makiguchi had fought long and well. 


When the militarists were in power, the state attempted to 
force belief in the Sun Goddess, Amaterasu, on the followers of 
Nichiren Shoshu. As the president of Soka Kyoiku Gakkai, 
Makiguchi held that it was the society’s duty to teach the reli- 
giously blind nation what true religion was. He felt to do a 
was the only way to save the nation from ruin. 

Makiguchi and the followers of Nichiren Shoshu differed 
with established government theology on many points. First, 
in their attempt to glorify the emperor, the militarists naturally 
supported his claim to divinity through the Sun Goddess, 
traditionally held. to be the ancestress of the imperial family. 
The militarists held that the intercession of the Sun Goddess 
saved Japan from invasion by the Mongol fleet in the thirteenth 
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century. Since the Sun Goddess had worked this miracle, the 
Shintoist-militarists argued, she could perform others of equal 
magnitude. But Nichiren Shoshu followers staunchly resisted 
this fabricated doctrine and refused to bow to the kamifuda, Sun 
Goddess worship-tablets, that were ordered to be displayed on 
family altars in all Japanese homes. The government counted 
all who refused to do reverence to the Sun Goddess as traitors. 
‘Because they knew that Amaterasu is only a minor guardian 
deity of the Gohonzon, Nichiren Shoshu Buddhists were largely 
unwilling to give in on this point. Their unyielding stand and 
their attempts to show the true nature of the Sun Goddess 
earned them the displeasure of the military authorities, who 
attempted to submerge Nichiren Shoshu by ordering it to rec- 
ognize the leadership of Minobu Nichiren Shu. Some priests 
yielded, but so many held firm that the government intensified 
its persecution. 

In June, 1943, acting under pressure from the government, a 
leading priest of Taiseki-ji summoned Makiguchi and other 
staff members of the society to an interview during which he 
instructed them to accept the kamifuda as a means of appeasing 
the authorities. Makiguchi knew that if he refused, his fate and 
that of the three thousand society members would be uncertain. 
He hesitated, but only for a moment. There suddenly flashed 
through his mind a passage from the writings of Nikko Shonin, 
the second high priest of Nichiren Shoshu and the founder of 
Taiseki-ji: “You must not accept dogmatic interpretations, even 
those of a high priest, if they run contrary to true Buddhism.” 

Makiguchi saw then that acceptance of the kamifuda was out 
of the question. He raised his head and said: “We will never 
bow to the Sun Goddess.” Turning his back on the priest, 
Makiguchi left Taiseki-ji for the last time. 

On the way home, Makiguchi, trembling with rage at the 
injustice the government was attempting to force upon him, 
said to Toda: “I don’t fear the downfall of one sect as much as 
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I fear the destruction of our whole nation. I fear the sorrow this 
would cause Nichiren Daishonin. Isn’t it time to admonish the 
government, Toda? What are the priests afraid of? What do 
you think about this?” Toda did not know what to reply, ap- 
prehensive as he was of the old man’s frail health. 

“Well, what do you think?” Makiguchi pressed the point, 
his voice calm now. 

Toda looked up at the sky, then replied in a quiet but vigor- 
ous tone: “As long as I live, I will follow you faithfully. ’'m 
ready to die for our faith.” 

Makiguchi smiled and nodded his head contentedly. They 
walked down the sun-baked road in the blazing afternoon sun, 
Mount Fuji towering serene and majestic above them. Less 
than one month later, both were arrested and imprisoned. 


The last echo of the final Daimoku of the memorial service 
roused Toda from his recollections. Horigome was about to 
address the congregation. 

“I am happy to see you gathered here to pay tribute to the 
memory of the late Tsunesaburo Makiguchi, for the repose of 
whose soul we have all just prayed. He was a rare, noble man, a 
martyr to the cause of true Buddhism and to the Lotus Sutra. 
The very memory of him arouses deep emotion in all of us.” 
Horigome continued his gentle, touching memorial address, as 
the widow, her daughter-in-law—the Makiguchis’ only son had 
died in battle—and her seven-year-old granddaughter sat in 
silence. Toda regarded these people as affectionately as he would 
his own family; and when the courageous and steadfast Mrs. 
Makiguchi died in 1956 at the age of eighty, he held a splendid 
funeral for her at Jozai-ji, a Nichiren Shoshu temple in Tokyo. 

When the memorial address was over, Yozo Terakawa, for- 
merly a top member in the educators’ group of Soka Kyoiku 
Gakkai and a fine orator who held himself in high esteem, rose 
and asked permission to speak. Though he had often claimed to 
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be Makiguchi’s favored disciple, when arrested and sent to the 
detention house, he immediately obtained release by turning 
apostate. At the memorial service this nimble man with the 
mind of a small-time politician eloquently harangued against 
the militarists, who had robbed Japan of a great treasure in 
causing Makiguchi’s death. Toda listened carefully, but he and 
the others who knew of Terakawa’s betrayal of his faith heard 
only hollow falsehoods in his words. Standing naked before the 
lucid mirror of Myoho, the Supreme Law, Terakawa was trying 
desperately to conceal his faults, but he could not. A short time 
after this, he left the society again and lived in misery and 
misfortune for ten years. A year before Toda’s death, Terakawa 
came to him to beg forgiveness for his wartime betrayal. He later 
died a lonely man. 

At the memorial service, Terakawa spoke at great length but 
to little purpose. When he was finished, Tatsuji Miyajima rose 
to add his comments. Like many other former leaders, Miyajima 
had renounced his faith upon being imprisoned. Nevertheless, 
he now loudly bewailed the disasters called down by the 
militarists, the Meiji constitution, and the emperor system. He 
bemoaned the death of Makiguchi and referred to himself as 
the late president’s most trusted follower. In fact, he too had 
once been a leader in the educators’ group and had served as a 
society theoretician, but his faith had not been strong enough 
to withstand severe trials. 

Both these men denounced the misdeeds of the military and 
the persecution of Nichiren Daishonin’s followers, but neither of 
them said a word about the most pressing problem: the recon- 
struction of the society. Somehow to Toda their main purpose 
in speaking seemed to be self-exoneration. When they had 
finished, Toda rose quietly and began speaking in a low voice: 

“In my cold, solitary prison cell I prayed that all of the 
charges brought against President Makiguchi might fall on me. 
I was young and strong; he was seventy-three years old and 
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unable to bear the hardship of prison life. The news of his death 
cast me into the depths of a grief greater than I had thought 
existed. Mr. Makiguchi left that prison in death. I, his unworthy 
disciple, walked out of it alive. What I must do now is clear.” 

Some of the congregation wept silently, but some others 
seemed hostile toward Toda. Sensing this, he almost stopped, 
but suddenly he felt he could no longer restrain the flood of a 
message that had to be expressed. 

“While he was still with us, President Makiguchi often ex- 
horted his followers to work toward the propagation of the faith 
with greater devotion. We failed then to understand what he 
meant, and our obtuseness caused him worry and unhappiness. 
Only during my long stay in prison did I finally come to under- 
stand his meaning. Today I announce to you that I know what 
he wanted us to do, and I declare that I intend to make amends 
for my past mistakes. 

“Our lives are eternal, without beginning and without end. 
And we are on this earth for one reason. To give to all men the 
true faith of the Myoho and the inexhaustible benefits of the 
seven characters of the holy chant, Nam-myoho-renge-kyo. The 
Latter Day of the Law has arrived, the degenerate age is upon 
us, and we—you and I—are the Bodhisattvas prophesied in the 
Lotus Sutra to come to save the world. In one of his important 
works, Nichiren Daishonin says: 

“Do not make light of my followers, for in their origins they 
are the great Bodhisattvas who have served the Buddha for 
eighty trillion ages. In the future their services will prove greater 
than those of people who served Sakyamuni in the eighty years 
of his earthly life. They are as worthy and splendid as princes in 
precious swaddling clothes or as a great dragon rising for the 
first time into the sky.’ 

“We are those Bodhisattvas, and because I know this, I 
solemnly vow to achieve the spreading of the faith no matter 
what the cost to me. | 
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“My mentor, now resting in the other world, forgive me. As 
your dedicated disciple, I vow to spread the true faith to all 
men. From this day, rest peacefully in the knowledge that I 
will carry on our great work.” 

When he had finished, a moment of silence passed; then a 
rustling of conversation and comment began. Some people 
whispered to their neighbors. Others cast their eyes down with a 
sneer of contempt for Toda’s audacity. Expressions of distaste 
and distrust crossed many faces. The looks were soon gone, but 
they all too clearly revealed the deeper feelings of the listeners. 
Toda’s proclamation had been ill-received. 

After the final incense offering, the congregation drifted out. 
Toda remained behind to see the Makiguchi family safely on 
their way. Then, after a last word with Horigome, who wished 
him good health, Toda departed. He was oppressed with lone- 
liness by the chilly reception his earnest desire to carry out the 
great work had received. In the dark night, he joined a group 
of friends walking toward the station. A brisk autumn wind 
blew as he said to encourage his companions: 

“Faith now will protect us from remorse later. Remember 
that our work in the next two or three years will determine 
whether our names will be finally recorded in the history of true 
Buddhism. As Nichiren Daishonin said, faith is the substance, 
life its manifestations. Let us strive for the rehabilitation of the 
society and for success in business as well.” 

Walking along in the dark night Toda recited one of his own 
poems: 


“From Buddha I received the task, 
To give the Supreme Law to all. 
Holding high the flag, I stand alone. 
Friends are few; foes are many. 

I fight this war without support. 
Wind howls on the battlefield. 

But my heart is brave and strong. 


—— 
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All I have is my single life, 

And that I give without regret. 

Now I call the young, the banner bearers. 
Where are you? Appear! 

Can you not see the pure and 

Lofty peak of Fuji?” 


As confidence flooded Toda’s heart, tears of gratitude coursed 
down his cheeks, and he remembered something he had once 
heard: the lion seeks no companions. Suddenly he realized that 
the sense of solitude he had felt so often in recent days stemmed 
from a craving for friendship. Now he had undertaken a noble 
and lofty task, worthy of the king of the beasts. Therefore, like 
the lion, he must stand alone. Doubt had fled. Toda knew in 
his heart that he must lead, that he must emulate the noble 
lion if he was to attract enough followers to give the word of the 
Law to the world. 

As the small group of friends drew near the station, Toda 
turned to them and said with assurance born of the conviction 
of right: “Next year we will hold a grand memorial service for 
President Makiguchi. This will be a year of hard work, but it 
will also be the year when we hold a general meeting of the 
society.” Unaware of the great transformation that had just 
taken place within this man, his friends could only watch him 
in puzzlement as they parted to go to their homes. 

Thus, November 18, 1945, marked the historic first dec- 
laration of Toda’s resolution to achieve the spreading of the 
true Buddhism. And on that cold, star-studded night, he walked 
home with firm, sure steps. 

Schiller said that he who is strong when he stands alone is a 
true hero. 


— 
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AS A MAN of action, Toda immediately decided to take steps 
toward the fulfillment of the great task that lay before him. 
Because he recognized it as the source of the power to start the 
desperately needed religious revolution that would lift the Japa- 
nese people from the misery and hardships they suffered, he 
planned to institute a lecture course on the Lotus Sutra. General 
MacArthur had already cooperated by issuing an order that 
religion and the state be completely separated. This officially 
brought Shinto to a level with all other religions and created 
the atmosphere of freedom that Toda required to make his work 
a success. 

To give lectures, however, Toda needed an audience. Many 
of his acquaintances and friends were preoccupied with the 
problems of daily life. At a time when the nation was on the 
verge of starvation, who would listen to talks on the Sutra? He 
decided to try the four businessmen who visited him frequently 
and who loved drinking. ‘They were men of some means and 
might show interest; at any rate, they had four excellent pairs 
of ears, to which Toda very soon addressed himself. 
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One evening when they were enjoying a few cups of sake Toda 
remarked: “Why do we waste our time just drinking? Let’s 
start a study course on the Lotus Sutra.” 

“What? The Lotus—Sutra,” Honda mumbled through now 
saké-thickened lips. 

“Yes, the Lotus Sutra, all twenty-eight chapters,” said Toda. 
“What’s the good of parroting phrases like ‘true faith’ and 
‘spreading the faith’ without even understanding what the 
scriptures mean? You should know that book. It’s a great work.” 

The men listened, fascinated, as Toda told them how he had 
seriously studied the Lotus Sutra during his confinement and 
how it had enlightened him and given him joy. 

“Why not ask Toda to lecture on it then?” Iwamori asked 
Kitagawa. 

“Good idea. I’ve been meaning to read it, but all those 
difficult Chinese words! Toda seems to know a lot about it, 
though. I could never read it by myself, but I’d love to hear 
what he has to say.”’ 

“It’s a wonder how he learned to read it so easily, and in 
prison too,” put in Honda. 

There was a moment’s silence; then Toda said: “I know that 
I will be punished if what I teach you is mistaken.” 

‘Don’t worry about that,” said Fujisaki. “No one doubts 
your intelligence or your knowledge. Anyway, it’s about time 
you did something constructive for the society. I’m ready to 
become your student.” 

They had all been drinking. Toda was not sure they meant 
what they said; but for the time being, they were the only 
people willing to listen to him. “I will start with them,” he 
thought. 

Refilling the saké cups, he said: “A toast to the new lecture 
course on the Lotus Sutra.” 

After they had drained their cups, Fujisaki asked: “Now that 
we’re all agreed, when do we begin?” 

“Tomorrow,” blurted Kitagawa, who was a little drunk. 
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“T can’t,” said Honda. “I haven’t got a copy of the Sutra.” 

*“Neither have I,” said Iwamori, “‘I’ll have to get one.” 

“The year’s drawing to a close. It will soon be New Year. 
Let’s visit Taiseki-ji on New Year’s Day and begin our lectures 
there. By that time you’ll have copies,” Toda said. They agreed 
and headed home in a spirit of harmony. 

As Toda walked along, he noticed that many people wore no 
overcoats. Probably they had sold them to buy rice; the nation 
was nearer to starvation than ever before. More than ten 
million people were unemployed. Many had become black 
marketeers, and almost everyone lived from hand to mouth. 
The New Year holiday, the most important in the Japanese 
calendar, promised little joy because the minimal rice rations 
in the city made the traditional and much-loved rice cakes out 
of the question. Although the occupation authorities were going 
ahead with reforms, inflation, which was symptomatic of the 
postwar economy, spiraled. 

On December 9, 1945, a drastic land-reform directive freed 
farmers from the bonds of feudalism and thus was the first 
step toward democratic reconstruction of rural life. On De- 
cember 17, women were granted the right to vote, and the elec- 
tion law for the House of Representatives was revised to adopt 
the majority-electorate system.On the following day the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Diet was dissolved, but the general election 
scheduled to be held thirty days later was postponed until 
April, 1946, to allow more time for a thorough reform of the 
political structure. Furthermore, a new constitution was being 
drafted. Finally, on December 21, General MacArthur an- 
nounced the completion of the first phase of the democratization 
program in a statement in which he said that the last source 
of the emperor system had been eliminated when Shinto was 
reduced from the status of the state religion. But all of these 
political steps failed to make New Year’s Day of 1946 bright 
for the hungry, confused people. Nevertheless, Toda continued 
working steadfastly toward his objective. The life philosophy 
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of Nichiren Daishonin, with which his whole being was deeply 
imbued, fired his passion to share the faith with all people. He 
was convinced that this life philosophy was the only possible 
foundation for a truly democratic Japan. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, on New Year’s Day, 1946, 
Toda, accompanied by Fujisaki, Kitagawa, and Iwamori, 
alighted at Fuji Station on the Tokaido Line. They had stood 
all the way from Tokyo in a packed train, and they learned 
that the local train to Taiseki-ji would not leave for two and 
a half hours. Tired of traveling, they left the station in search 
of a taxi. It was a fine day, and although the houses in front of 
the station sadly lacked the traditional pine gate-ornaments, 
majestic snow-clad Mount Fuji rose high above the town. 

During the war, American bombers had used the famous 
mountain as a landmark, but now, as the location of Taiseki-ji 
and its grove of monumental cedars, it was about to become the 
center from which the message of Buddhism and world peace 
and culture was to travel far and wide. Sacred to the Japanese 
and unrivaled in the world for its serene beauty, Mount Fuji 
is called Taho Fuji Dai-Nichirenge-zan, a wonderful title because 
it prophetically contains the name of Nichiren Daishonin. Its 
summit, shaped like eight leaves, symbolizes the eight petals of 
the lotus and the eight volumes of the Lotus Sutra. As he ad- 
mired the sacred mountain, Toda thought how like it was to the 
soaring personality of Nichiren Daishonin himself. 

But they were standing at a spot thirteen miles from Taiseki- 
ji, and there was neither bus nor taxi to take them there. A sug- 
gestion that they walk was immediately rejected because they 
suddenly remembered a small taxi company nearby. They had 
used it often in the past, but today it was closed. Still, after 
spying two battered, apparently long-unused cars in the garage, 
Kitagawa knocked on the door. The proprietor emerged. 

“Would you be kind enough to take us to Taiseki-ji?”’ in- 
quired Kitagawa. 

““Taiseki-ji? No, I’m afraid I can’t today.” 
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“Won’t your cars run?” Kitagawa persisted. 

“Tt’s not exactly that they won’t run, but they might not make 
it that far. Besides it’s New Year’s Day.” 

“We have a sick man with us,” said Fujisaki, meaning Toda. 
“We'd be grateful if you would take us to the temple.” 

“We'll pay extra,” Kitagawa added discreetly. 

Saying nothing and turning his face slightly away, the pro- 
prietor gave no sign of relenting; yet the situation did not seem 
entirely hopeless. Kitagawa took out his wallet. 

“We'd be very grateful,” he said as he opened it. 

The taxi owner named an exorbitant sum, but Toda’s group 
thought it was better to pay than to walk. The driver added: 
“If the car breaks down on the way, you'll have to walk.” After 
changing into work clothes, he began the laborious preparations 
required to start the charcoal-burning engine. These not always 
effective contraptions had been used by all civilians during the 
war. Scarce gasoline was reserved for military use. Since the low- 
powered charcoal burners took a long time to start and often 
failed, drivers disliked them. After forty minutes of commotion 
with the fuel and a fan to encourage the weakly glowing coals, 
white smoke rose from the engine and black soot covered the 
driver; but they were ready to go. 

The road was uphill all the way, and the driver quite naturally 
lacked confidence. In the sunset, the great mountain loomed 
pink against the bleak winter landscape as the temperamental 
vehicle wheezed, gasped, and bounced, often sending the pas- 
sengers’ heads crashing into the roof. They were in good spirits, 
however, and clutching two large bottles of saké, Iwamori 
joked between bumps: “This is hard work.” Sometimes the 
car seemed to falter in its ascent, and then all four held their 
breaths for fear the ride was over; but at last they sighed in 
relief as the towering cedars of the temple came into sight. 
“We’ve made it,” said Toda. At the entrance to the temple 
they dismissed the taxi. 

Surrounded by trees thought to be six or seven hundred years 
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old, the stately gate was built in the Tokugawa period and was 
donated to Taiseki-ji by Tennei-in, wife of Ienobu, the sixth 
Tokugawa shogun. Majestic enough to be worthy of its role as 
the entrance to the main temple of Nichiren Shoshu, it belongs 
+n a class with national treasures. Long ages of wind and snow 
have scoured away the red paint that once covered it. 

After chanting the Daimoku in front of the familiar gate, the 
group silently proceeded up the stone-paved path that leads 
to the Micido Temple. This path is flanked by twelve lodgings 
for pilgrims. No one was in sight in the temple compound. ‘The 
innermost lodging on the left side, called the Rikyobo, was set 
aside for the exclusive use of Soka Kyoiku Gakkai members. 
Toda and his companions left their luggage in the hall and 
greeted a friendly priest who, while pouring hot tea for them, 
recounted the series of events that had led to the present shabby 
state of the temple. Toda was shocked to hear the details of 
the fire that had destroyed the Reception Hall; and after tea 
he and the others went to the site across the stream behind the 
Rikyobo. Where once the handsome building had stood, there 
were only charred ruins. A tour around the compound re- 
vealed further desolation. The roof of the Mieido Temple, in 
which is enshrined a life-size statue of Nichiren Daishonin, was 
in disrepair, and the bell tower leaned sadly. A cold winter wind 
rippled the weeds clogging the once beautifully kept com- 
pound. But even worse than the physical dilapidation of the 
old temple compound was the complete absence of pilgrims. 
During New Year’s Day in 1942, the place had echoed to the 
prayers of over a hundred faithful, including President Maki- 
guchi. In contrast, throughout all of 1945, only about one 
hundred pilgrims had come to the temple. Taiei Horigome had 
tried to prepare Toda for the bleakness and emptiness of Tai- 
seki-ji, but he had not imagined it would be as bad as it was. 
The buildings were crumbling, and the temple was in dire 
financial straits. During the fire that destroyed the Reception 
Hall, the granary too had caught fire, and a great quantity of 
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stored rice was lost. Furthermore, the postwar occupation land- 
reform policy prompted the government to confiscate a large 
tract of land and to purchase at a low price roughly 250 acres 
of outlying forest and arable land. Even some of the land within 
the temple compound had been seized by a Communist member 
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of the local village agrarian committee. The situation was dismal 
indeed. As Toda began to think about the fate of Nichiren 
Shoshu in this severe ordeal, he recalled the passages in the 
Gosho prophesying the decline of Buddhism, the loss of its re- 
demptive power, and the constant warrings in the Latter 
Day of the Law. The Pacific War was testimony to the proph- 
ecy. Until true Buddhism is universal, all men must continue 
to suffer meaningless strife and conflict. But Toda’s firm res- 
olution to tread the path toward his goal remained unshaken. 
Standing before the ruins of the Reception Hall, he renewed 
his pledge to rebuild the head temple. 
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When he and his followers returned to the Rikyobo quarters, 
they found that the priest had delayed evening services for their 
sake. Toda was very happy, since this was the first Gongyo 
service he had attended at the head temple in two years. Later, 
during dinner, as they all sat around a charcoal brazier by the 
table, Iwamori took out one of the bottles of saké and began 
to open it. But Toda stopped him by saying: “Let’s wait a little 
while for that. I think we should study the Lotus Sutra first, 
don’t you?” 

“Ah, yes, the Lotus Sutra; well, I can wait a while, I suppose,” 
said Iwamori, blushing and giving the bottle a wistful glance. 

“I’m as thirsty as you, but we can have a good time with the 
saké after we study,” smiled Toda. 

“Right,” broke in Kitagawa, “study first; sake later.” 

The Lotus Sutra and the Gosho stood on a small table. The 
electric light was dim, and Toda’s eyes so weak that he had to 
bring the book very close to his face. “I want to begin with the 
introductory chapter, but my eyes are too bad for this light. 
Let’s read in turn. Fujisaki, you begin.” 

Stumbling over the difficult language, Fujisaki began, but 
soon gave up. “I don’t understand a word,” he said frowning. 

“Don’t worry,” consoled Toda. “Read the translation in 
modern Japanese. Then you’ll understand better.” 

Enunciating each word clearly, Fujisaki read: “Thus have I 
heard. Once when the Buddha was on Vulture Peak, he found 
himself in the presence of twelve thousand monks, all of whom 
were Arhats.” 

“This,”’ Iwamori said, “I can understand better.’’ Fujisaki 
chuckled in agreement. 

Only occasional gusts of wind from Mount Fuji broke the 
perfect still of the icy winter night, but in the dim light of the 
room three faces glowed with dawning understanding. Toda 
began his talk: 

“Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha, who was a prince, re- 
nounced his worldly life at the age of nineteen and attained 
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enlightenment at the age of thirty. He preached for fifty years 
after this, until his death at the age of eighty. His teachings 
are generally classified into Five Periods and Eight Teachings. 
Of all of his works, the Lotus Sutra reigns supreme. It is at 
once the basis and the essence of Buddhism. Without under- 
standing its twenty-eight chapters, true comprehension of Bud- 
dhism is impossible. Although Sakyamuni himself said that 
the Lotus Sutra is the most important of his numerous sutras, 
in the past other Buddhist sects neglected it, with deplorable 
consequences.” 

Toda then went on to explain the Lotus Sutra of Nichiren 
Daishonin as embodied in the seven characters of Nam-myoho- 
renge-kyo, pointing out that it was one of the two great currents 
of Buddhism, the other being the Lotus Sutra of Sakyamuni. 

*“The two must not be confused, however, because a dis- 
tinction exists. The Lotus Sutra in eight volumes totaling 
twenty-eight chapters is the essence of Buddhism as expounded 
by Sakyamuni, whereas the Lotus Sutra of Nam-myoho-renge- 
kyo is the core of Nichiren Daishonin’s Buddhism. Sakyamuni 
gave the world his Lotus Sutra as the way to salvation for the 
first two millennia after his death, in other words, for the eras of 
the Former Day and the Middle Day of the Law. Sakyamuni 
prophesied that the Buddhism he taught would become invalid 
two thousand years after his death and that a great votary of the 
Lotus Sutra would arise at that time to teach true Buddhism for 
the era of the Latter Day of the Law. That great votary was 
Nichiren Daishonin. He distilled the essence of Sakyamuni’s 
Lotus Sutra into Nam-myoho-renge-kyo and exalted it to the 
supreme Law for those living in the Latter Day. 

“Throughout our study of the Lotus Sutra, it is vitally 
important that you bear in mind this important fact. Nam- 
myoho-renge-kyo is the Lotus of the Supreme Law; it is the final 
and supreme teaching of Nichiren Daishonin and the one and 
only way to salvation.” 

After a pause for a sip of water, Toda continued: 
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“Our next problem is to examine the substance of Nam- 
myoho-renge-kyo. In Ongi Kuden, his most important work, 
Nichiren Daishonin says something to this effect: the character 
‘myo’ means supreme enlightenment; ‘ho,’ on the other hand, 
means ignorance and confusion. ‘Myoho,’ or the Supreme Law, 
embodies both. ‘Renge’ means the two laws of cause and effect, 
here fused into one substance. ‘Kyo’ represents the languages 
and voices of all mankind. This interpretation, however, is not 
the only possible one. Chang-an holds that ‘kyo’ means life 
eternal: past, present, and future. Putting these interpretations 
of the individual characters together, we see that ‘myoho’ rep- 
resents the universe, or all things subject to the laws of cause 
and effect; that is, all things. Consequently, though you may 
find it a little difficult to grasp at first, ‘myoho-renge-kyo’ is the 
fundamental law governing all universal phenomena, which 
change incessantly from moment to moment. In contemporary 
language, I might call it the cosmic life force.” 

At this point, Kitagawa asked: “What is the position of man 
in relation to this law?” 

“In his essay Totaigi Sho, Nichiren Daishonin said: “What is 
the substance of myoho-renge-kyo? It is the totality of living 
beings and phenomena and of the ten states of life. If this is the 
case, are we common mortals also part of myoho-renge-kyo, the 
cosmic life force, itself? The answer is yes.’ 

“The ten states of life are the whole range of modes and ways 
of life from Hell to Buddhahood. They cover all spheres of life 
in the universe, which is composed of subjective life and 
objective phenomena.” 

In his further attempts to paraphrase the life philosophy of 
Nichiren Daishonin in understandable terms, ‘Toda called on 
other great Buddhist thinkers like T’ien-t’ai and Nan-yueh. 

“Both T’ien-t’ai and Nan-yueh,” he went on, “have told us 
that we common mortals can become the substance of myoho- 
renge-kyo because it is the embodiment of the mystery of all 
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life. It is the fount of our life force. Nichiren Daishonin himself 
made this perfectly clear in a passage in Ongi Kuden.” 

Toda found the place in the book and gave it to Fujisaki, 
who read: 

“Nyorai, Tathagata, is Buddha, who exists in an eternity of 
time and space. He is Nichiren, the trinity of life, wisdom, and 
the body, which exists in the universe with no beginning or end. 
Nyorai is also the disciples of Nichiren and the votaries of true’ 
Buddhism.” 

“Yes, that’s fine, stop there,” said Toda. “‘Nichiren Daisho- 
nin, then, makes it clear that we common mortals can become 
nyorai and thus the embodiment of myoho-renge-kyo. We fail 
to believe this because of our stupidity and lack of faith. Since 
we do not believe what he teaches, we are perpetually tormented 
by the karmic cycle and never attain true, constant happiness. 
Nichiren Daishonin taught us that Nam-myoho-renge-kyo is the 
honorable name given the Votary of the Lotus Sutra in the 
Latter Day of the Law. This means Nichiren Daishonin is the 
True Buddha of the Latter Day of the Law and is Nam-myoho- 
renge-kyo itself. In other words, the essence of ‘myoho-renge- 
kyo’ is cosmic life force, with which we can identify our own 
lives. Therefore, the Buddha-nature is inherent in all of us.” 

The lecture had been lucid and inspiring. All three men had 
listened intently, but sensing that he had said enough for one 
evening, Toda closed his books. ““IToo much study at one time 
will strain our brains, small as they are. We’ve finished our first 
lecture. And since it’s New Year’s Day, let’s celebrate with a 
little sake.” . 

Iwamori willingly brought the bottle and cups, and all four 
helped themselves. The wine was excellent, just right for this 
important occasion. They exchanged drinks and congratulations 
on the New Year, and then in the still of the night, they talked 
over some points in the lecture that they had not quite grasped. 
Iwamori said: “I wonder; can ordinary men become Buddhas?” 
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“Some Buddha you’d make, Iwamori,” teased Kitagawa. 

“And how about you, Kitagawa?” asked Fujisaki. “A prod- 
igal Buddha, that’s what you’d be.” 

Everyone laughed and Toda said: “So here we are—a con- 
clave of Buddha rejects.” 

All laughed again, except Iwamori, who said in earnest: 
“But I can’t possibly imagine myself a Buddha.” 

At this all the others guffawed. 

“Don’t worry,” Toda assured him. “We’re all called common 
mortals because we don’t have faith in Nichiren Daishonin’s 
teachings. But once we have faith in the Gohonzon and perform 
our religious practices with conviction, all of us can attain 
Buddhahood. Don’t try to understand everything in one night. 
It’ll become clear to you in time.” 

Gradually, the conversation returned to the Lotus Sutra, and 
all four men, lost in conversation, forgot about the passing 
hours. 

Early the following morning, they were granted an audience 
with Nichiman Akiyama, the sixty-third high priest. After the 
interview they participated in the ceremony for opening the 
Treasure Temple, where the Dai-Gohonzon is enshrined. Its 
very presence overwhelmed them. Throughout the service, Toda 
thought of nothing but the Dai-Gohonzon and his joy in be- 
holding it for the first time in two and a half years. As he gave 
thanks for protection in his darkest hours, he chanted the 
Daimoku and renewed his vow to do all in his power to spread 
true Buddhism to all men. While praying, Toda was unconscious 
of the passage of time; he felt as though he had shed both past 
and future. He was aware only of the Dai-Gohonzon, himself, 
and a sense of eternal life. Then he realized in a flash of in- 
spiration that eternity was a continuation of moments, that the 
root and the substance of the moment was Nam-myoho-renge- 
kyo. When at last the great doors swung closed, ending Toda’s 
moment of blissful communion with the Dai-Gohonzon, he felt 
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overjoyed and renewed, ready to continue the study course, 
which resumed in the afternoon of that fine, sunlit day. 

In the evening, Yoichiro Honda arrived, bringing with him 
Miss Katsu Kiyohara, who was a primary-school teacher, and 
Mrs. Tamé Izumida, both of whom had been students of Pres- 
ident Makiguchi. Mrs. Izumida’s husband, a career soldier, 
had not yet been repatriated; in fact, no one knew whether he 
was alive or dead. There had been no transportation at the Fuji- 
nomiya Station, and since they had walked, all three were 
sweating and tired, but their arrival enlivened the atmosphere 
of the Rikyobo Lodging Temple. At the cheerful dinner, 
Kitagawa, Iwamori, and Fujisaki told the newcomers about 
the previous night’s lecture. 

“We’re having a marvelous time studying the Lotus Sutra. 
You know, it can change your whole life,” said Kitagawa. 

“It can certainly change your appetite. I’ve been eating like 
a horse,” chimed Iwamori. 

“And even saké tastes better. Can you beat that?” put in 
Fujisaki. 

It rained on the third of January while Toda continued his 
lectures to the larger group. But the fourth was a beautiful day. 
By then the students had finished Hobenpon, the second chapter 
of the Lotus Sutra, and were studying Hiyubon, the third chap- 
ter. In the warmth of the afternoon sun, with the paper-covered 
sliding windows open to let in the fresh mountain air, all of them 
were deep in study and happy with the progress they were 
making. The Lotus Sutra was not impossible to understand, after 
all. As Toda watched their glowing faces, he promised himself 
that he would complete the lecture series, no matter how many 
new people came or how many old ones dropped out. The 
important thing was to carry on with the talks on the sacred 
text. 

On the fifth of January, their last day at the head temple, the 
little party strolled around the compound. They worshiped at 
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the Sanctuary and visited the Mieido Temple, then they crossed 
the Oto River and climbed the hill to the site of the sadly 
ramshackle five-story pagoda. From there they returned to the 
site of the ruined Reception Hall. Nothing remained except the 
foundation stones, but in the distance Mount Fuji, the holy 
mountain, loomed in lotuslike serenity. 

Originally built in 1465 and reconstructed in 1869 by the 
fifty-second high priest, Nitten, the historically important Re- 
ception Hall had been a spacious structure housing a large 
sanctuary and hall, the scene of many important temple rituals 
including the nightly midnight prayer service. During the war 
the militarist government immediately cast their eyes on the 
convenient Taiseki-ji buildings and began using them as living 
quarters for conscripted workers. In July, 1943, the library of 
one of the priests’ quarters, called the Daibo, was requisitioned 
as headquarters for the Chubu Regional Training Center for 
munitions factory workers. Center officials went so far as to 
enshrine and worship the kamifuda of the Sun Goddess in the 
Daibo. The temple leaders immediately lodged a complaint with 
the authorities. They argued that the use of a Buddhist building 
to enshrine other gods was a violation of the sanctity of the 
temple, but the officials dismissed the complaint as unworthy of 
consideration. When approached on the subject, officials of the 
Training Center condemned the priests as unpatriotic and 
traitorous. 

During their occupancy, the worker-trainees and many 
evacuated primary school pupils who sought shelter in the 
temple ravaged the buildings and the grounds. ‘The workers left 
the temple library in 1944, but more than two hundred con- 
scripted Korean soldiers immediately replaced them. The 
Koreans were unruly and caused more damage to the com- 
pound than the workers, but it was the Japanese officers and 
noncommissioned officers who were true terrors. Behaving like 
feudal lords, they were contemptuous of both the priests and the 
farmers in the neighborhood. Although the cause is still un- 
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known, the fire that destroyed the Reception Hall on the night 
of June 17, 1945—two months before the Japanese surrender— 
broke out in the reception room of the Daibo, where the 
Japanese officers were quartered. By the time the priests dis- 
covered the fire, flames had already engulfed the roof of the 
Reception Hall. One group of priests forced their way in to 
salvage what they could, while another group hurried to the 
Treasure Temple to guard the Dai-Gohonzon. However, all of 
them were either child acolytes or aged priests with little 
strength, for able-bodied priests had been drafted into military 
service. In the Reception Hall was a Gohonzon inscribed by 
Nikko Shonin, the second high priest of Nichiren Shoshu. In the 
roaring inferno the priests struggled to remove its great bulk 
from the wall. Succeeding at last, they hauled the treasured 
object to a nearby cedar grove where they left two of their 
group on guard. The remainder then rushed back to the Re- 
ception Hall to save the life-size statues of Nichiren Daishonin 
and Nikko Shonin enshrined there. In the meantime, a bat- 
tered fire engine manned by a feeble old crew arrived. This 
sorry band and a battery of children who lived in the priests’ 
quarters seized buckets and fought the fire as best they could. 
Fearing mass escape, the Japanese officers forbade the Korean 
conscripts to leave their quarters to assist in fighting the fire. 

Suddenly, one of the priests left to guard the treasure in the 
cedar grove remembered that he had not seen the high priest. 

“T saw him a moment ago on the porch,” said his companion. 

“Where could he have gone?” 

The helpless priests chanted the Daimoku, their prayer beads 
gleaming in the light of the flames swirling and roaring as the 
mountainside echoed to the crackling of burning wood. Soon 
shouts announced that the Dai-Gohonzon, the statues of both 
Nichiren Daishonin and Nikko Shonin, and other important 
treasures had been removed to safety. This brought some relief, 
but the merciless fire continued to consume the Reception Hall. 


It was beyond saving. 
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The hellish night passed, and in the graying light of a dawn 
that smelled of smoke and destruction, one of the priests ran 
about wildly, searching and crying out: “Where is the high 
priest; where has he gone?” 

Other priests joined the search, saying: 

“Where is he?” 

“Has anyone seen him?” 

“T saw him by the porch, but that was some time ago.” 

“Maybe he’s in one of the small temples or in the priests’ 
quarters.” 

“Perhaps the Mieido.” 

Frantic searches of the entire compound failed to produce a 
trace of the aged man. The first gray of morning turned to pink. 
The fire had subsided, leaving behind a smoldering ruin. The 
second-floor inner chamber of the Reception Hall had not 
burned, but loomed black at the top of a charred section of the 
structure. The priests’ anxiety over their high priest mounted, 
until at last they permitted themselves to look through the 
sulfurous smoke toward the damaged inner room. The staircase 
remained intact. Suddenly, one priest broke from the group and 
dashed toward it. Paralyzed with apprehension, all the others 
watched as he mounted the stairs one by one, beating each step 
with a stick to make certain it could support his weight. Finally 
reaching the top, he broke into the inner chamber. The next 
moment a scream of grief and horror broke from the second-floor 
room. Two or three more priests hurried to mount the blackened 
steps. 

In his vestments as the high priest of Taiseki-ji, the head 
temple of Nichiren Shoshu, sat the burned remains of the old 
man. He was turned to face the Treasure Temple, where the 
Dai-Gohonzon was enshrined. His was the only death caused 
by the fire. No one knows with certainty why he chose self- 
immolation, but something he had said to his friends a few days 
earlier sheds some light on the mystery. 
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“This country may perish any day now. I might die any day. 
But if something should happen to me, there is nothing for you 
to worry about. The two retired high priests Nichiko Hori and 
Nissho Mizutani are still in good health.” 

A few days before saying this, the high priest had visited the 
Ministry of Education to lodge a vigorous protest, in the style 
of Nichiren Daishonin himself, against the proposed merger of 
Nichiren Shoshu with Minobu Nichiren Shu. He had sternly 
announced to the minister that “‘even if you behead me I will 
oppose a merger with the Minobu or any other misguided sect.” 

The sight of the ruins of the Reception Hall and the memory 
of the tragic death of the high priest, coupled with the loss of 
Tsunesaburo Makiguchi, revealed the ruthless persecution to 
which true Buddhism was being subjected. In keeping with the 
relentless law of karma, the Japanese nation had all but perished 
because of this persecution. As he looked up from the black scar 
on the earth where the stately hall had once stood to the flaw- 
less blue of the sky glowing through the cedar tops, Toda recited 
a prayer from the Gosho: 

“The Nirvana Sutra says: ‘All suffering endured by mankind 
is the suffering of the Buddha.’ I, Nichiren, declare that the 
sufferings of mankind are my sufferings.” 

Nichiren Daishonin had also said that when a great calamity 
occurs, a great good fortune is near at hand. 

Nichiren Shoshu had already undergone a supreme ordeal. 
Surely an unprecedented rise in fortune and the prophesied 
universal propagation of the faith must come soon. The way 
ahead was precipitous and thorny, but the horizon was clear 
and bright. As he started to walk away Toda whispered: “This 
is the beginning.” 

Toda and his friends left the temple in the early afternoon, 
and after waiting two hours at Fujinomiya Station and four 
more at Fuji Station, they finally arrived well past midnight at a 
cold, dark, and deserted Tokyo Station. 


7. PRELUDE 


ON NEW Year’s Day, 1946, as Toda was delivering his first 
lecture on the Lotus Sutra, an imperial rescript containing the 
following paragraph was issued: 

“We stand by the people, and we wish always to share with 
them their moments of joy and sorrow. The ties between us and 
our people have always been based on mutual trust and af- 
fection. They do not depend upon mere legends and myths. 
They are not predicated on the false conception that the em- 
peror is divine and that the Japanese people are superior to other 
races and fated to rule the world.” 

Later regarded as a document of great historical importance, 
the rescript was reportedly drafted by Prime Minister Kijuro 
Shidehara and issued in accordance with General MacArthur’s 
directive concerning the separation of Shinto and the state. 


A pleasant surprise awaited Toda upon his return late on the 
night of the fifth of January. His son, Kyoichi, who had insisted 
on spending the New Year’s holidays with his parents, was home 
from northeastern Japan and sleeping soundly in his bed. Kneel- 
ing beside him and looking lovingly into the young face, tanned 
and golden from sun and snow, Toda murmured softly: “How 
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healthy you look.” As he stroked the fourth-grader’s forehead 
and cheeks, he stifled an impulse to awaken the child and hold 
him in his arms. When Kyoichi had arrived, accompanied by his 
aunt, he had been disappointed at his father’s absence, but Toda 
had not known that homesickness had driven the boy to harass 
his aunt into allowing him to come to Tokyo. The boy was no 
longer a child; the sight of his strong body, clear complexion, 
and close-cropped hair melted his father’s heart with joy. 
Kneeling before the family altar, with its offering of rice cakes 
brought by Kyoichi, Toda performed the Gongyo in gratitude 
to the Gohonzon for his son’s well-being. 

As soon as he awakened on the following morning, Kyoichi 
burst into his father’s room and threw himself into Toda’s arms. 
All day he shadowed his father wherever he went, even to the 
toilet. He could not accept being separated from Toda for an 
instant. At the breakfast table, where the entire family gathered, 
the boy, speaking in the thick accent of the northeastern region, 
told his father of his experiences. ““The war didn’t scare me, 
father, but the avalanche in the snow country was awful.” At 
first Toda and Ikue grinned at how rustic their son’s speech had 
become, but later they could no longer suppress their laughter. 
In only two years, he had changed so much. 

Not understanding the cause of the hilarity, the boy asked: 
“What’s so funny?” 

“You seem to have picked up a good case of the northeastern 
dialect, son,” replied his father. 

“‘Whaddaya mean, I didn’t say nothing funny,” Kyoichi pro- 
tested. 

In order that his son might see the ravages of war and from 
them learn to appreciate the glory of peace, Toda took Kyoichi 
to his office that morning. The boy’s excitement and curiosity 
were boundless. Accustomed to the peaceful landscape of the 
northeast, he was bewildered by the ugly spectacle of the ruins 
of downtown Tokyo. 
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“They dropped lots of bombs, father. There’s hardly a house 
left. But we’re lucky. Ours didn’t burn. Were you scared, 
father?” 

“T wasn’t at home when it happened.” 

“Poor mother. You gone, and me too. She must’ve had a 
terrible time alone in the house.”’ 

“Yes, Kyoichi,” said Toda, laying his hand on his son’s 
shoulder, “your mother was very brave, and the Gohonzon 
watched over her and our home and all of us.” 

The boy smiled and said proudly: “I chanted the Daimoku 
in Ichinoseki, father.” 

“You got my letter, then.” 

“Yes, our father-son pact. Aunt put it in the drawer of the 
family altar.” 

After half a day at the office and among the crumbling debris 
of the city, Kyoichi was very tired and went home alone. The 
devastation had strained his sensitive young nerves. 

When Toda came home late that night, peering curiously at 
the sleeping boy’s face, he wondered what would be the best 
step to take now. An argument ensued between him and Ikue, 
who wanted the boy to go back to the country, whereas Toda 
wanted him to remain in Tokyo. Both were adamant and in the 
end agreed to leave the decision up to Kyoichi. On the following 
morning, when asked to choose, the boy thought for a moment, 
then said: “I like Ichinoseki better.” Though Toda was dis- 
appointed, Ikue persuaded him that it would be safer to let the 
boy return. Tokyo was not yet a fit place for children. At the 
end of the New Year’s vacation, Kyoichi went back to the snow- 
blanketed north. 

The lectures on the Lotus Sutra, into which Toda poured all 
his energy and passion, were given two nights a week in his 
second-floor office. Some minor difficulties plagued the gather- 
ings, but they were generally easily overcome. For instance, 
electric power in those days was unreliable, and the lights went 
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out from time to time. But a few well-placed candles solved that. 
More serious was Toda’s poor eyesight, which often prevented 
his reading the passages from the Sutra and the scriptures of 
Nichiren Daishonin. When this happened, one of the others 
would read for him, and Toda would comment and interpret. 
He seemed to know all of the Gosho and the Lotus Sutra by heart 
and was able to clarify even the most obscure passages. His 
students found his knowledge and insight amazing. 

On one occasion, Iwamori, unable to contain his curiosity, 
asked Toda: ‘How and when did you manage to master these 
works so thoroughly? Merely memorizing the Sutra and the 
Gosho is a tremendous task in itself, but your insight is so pro- 
found. It’s a mystery to us.”’ 

“T don’t know what to say,” Toda replied. “All the scriptures 
of Sakyamuni concern our lives. While in prison, as I recited the 
Daimoku and studied the Sutra I gradually remembered them. 
Before my imprisonment I was too busy making money to have 
time to study them.” 

Somehow his explanation did not satisfy, and there was much 
head shaking. 

“Did you say you remembered them?” Honda, who had been 
Toda’s classmate in primary school, said: “Your lectures have 
been wonderful. I thought I knew you fairly well, but I never 
suspected you could do anything like this. It’s almost super- 
human. I’m certainly with you from now on, Toda.” 

“No, I’m not superhuman. I can understand the Sutra and 
the scriptures of Nichiren Daishonin only because of my faith. 
If you have faith, you will soon come to understand them just 
as well as I do,” Toda replied. 

After lighting a cigarette, he continued: “Nichiren Daishonin 
taught us that those who chant Nam-myoho-renge-kyo in the 
Latter Day of the Law automatically become Bodhisattvas. He 
said: ‘None but Bodhisattvas will be able to chant it.’ Maybe 
you think it sounds too good to be true, but if we revere the 
Gohonzon and chant the Daimoku, we will become the Bodhi- 
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sattvas prophesied to arise from the earth in order to save the 
world. We have a great mission: to save our fellow men and to 
propagate true Buddhism. Nichiren Daishonin’s teachings are 
infallible. For us to carry out our duties to ourselves and others, 
all we need is faith, willingness, and good health.” 

Toda followed these remarks with an explanation of his con- 
viction that Nam-myoho-renge-kyo is not only the essence of 
true Buddhism, but also a great driving force for national pros- 
perity and cultural and creative fruitfulness. He cited examples 
of the cultural heights reached by ancient India, China, and 
Japan when the Lotus Sutra exerted great influence over these 
nations. In the Latter Day of the Law, the last of the three eras 
of gradual decline in Buddhism, the Lotus Sutra of Sakyamuni 
has lost its power of redemption, if not its great structure. The 
Nam-myoho-renge-kyo, the Lotus Sutra of Nichiren Daishonin, 
must open new horizons and give rise to a new civilization and 
culture. Viewed in this light, Nam-myoho-renge-kyo is the one 
way out of the conflict between spiritualism and materialism. 

Toda’s personal charm helped make his lectures a success, 
and gradually his group of businessmen, concerned primarily 
with their business affairs, came to relish their struggle with 
abstruse Buddhist terminology and philosophy. Their faces 
virtually glowed as they studied the Lotus Sutra and the Gosho; 
and before long, all of them regarded the hours spent in study 
and listening to Toda’s enlightened commentaries as the hap- 
piest in their lives. The scriptures came to be meaningful to all 
of them, but the most impressive aspect of the series of lectures 
was the transformation they saw in Toda himself. He was no 
longer the man they had known before the war. When asked 
about this change, he always said that it was the result of his 
faith and of applying the Myoho of Nichiren Daishonin in 
practical cases. He also said that this was the way in which he 
was bringing about his own human revolution. He taught his 
students that this revolution had transformed his life and karma 
without compromising dignity or individuality. He added that a 
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great outpouring of life force from individuals was the quickest, 
most fundamental way to reform culture, politics, science, edu- 
cation, and all society. 

Japanese society of the immediate postwar period was far 


from blossoming. On February 17, 1946, the government issued ~ 


a series of economic measures designed to decelerate inflation 
and thus remedy the grave economic crisis facing the nation. 
The new policy froze all bank accounts, issued new currency, 
and limited the amount of old currency that could be converted 
into the new. In addition, it established a ¥500 ceiling on cash 
salaries. This meant that overnight most of the people of 
Japan, aside from highly placed bureaucrats and government 
leaders, had to subsist on a totally insufficient amountof money. 
In certain respects, Japanese economy took, on a slight com- 
munist color. Though severe, the austerity measures failed to 
halt the inflation, and the people suffered as a consequence. 
Furthermore, staple-food distributions were often late. When 
that happened, people were forced to purchase necessities on 
the black market at exorbitant prices. In the final analysis, only 
the big capitalists felt any relief as a result of the government’s 
favorable economic measures, while other people often died of 
hunger and cold. 

The economic crisis rocked the nation, and Toda’s enterprise 
felt its effect, too. His correspondence-course students paid their 
fees in advance regularly, but inflation raised the prices of 
printing and paper to such an extent that Toda was often unable 
to keep up. He felt he could not raise the tuition fees or demand 
any additional charges of the students, yet, unlike large business 
concerns, he Jacked hoarded commodities to fall back on. 
Fortunately, his business initiative at last enabled him to pro- 
cure, at least temporarily, a steady supply of paper; and he 
resolved to use it more effectively than he had in the past. He 
decided to revive the publication of some of the popular novels 
his prewar publishing firm had issued. He still held the copy- 
rights, and he went to work immediately on the project. While 
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engaged in this, he had an idea that seemed good to him. The 
word democracy was on all lips at that time, but few people 
understood what it truly meant. Why not commission someone 
to write a special course on democracy? He quickly organized 
an editorial staff and gathered a group of intellectuals and 
scholars well versed in political science to write five volumes on 
the topic. Toda appointed Yoshizo Mishima, one of the twenty- 
one society leaders arrested during the war, as editor and gave 
him a staff of young editorial workers including Chuhei Yama- 
daira, a university student who had taught at Toda’s night 
school before being drafted into military service to become a 
pilot. After the war, Yamadaira returned to Tokyo, sought Toda 
out, and came to work on the editorial staff on a part-time basis. 
All of the staff members were eager, and when their task was 
finished and the book on the market, everyone was delighted to 
learn that they had an immediate best seller on their hands. 

Books were scarce in those days. The minute new ones were 
on the stands, they sold out immediately. But publishing firms 
were faced with two serious problems: shortage of paper and 
constantly rising paper prices. One way or another, Toda 
managed to overcome these difficulties. He worked hard, and 
by exploiting all of his business skills, managed to ensure a paper 
supply most of the time. Furthermore, if he ever had a surplus, 
he saw to it that smaller, less fortunate companies got a share. 
This naturally boosted his reputation in publishing circles, 
where he soon had a great following. The connections he made 
through his publishing activities provided the framework on 
which he later built a loan company. 

One of the methods Toda used to obtain supplies of paper 
was prayer. In one particular instance, when a very important 
project threatened to fail because of a lack of paper, he sat up 
in bed one night and invoked the Buddhist deities. ““We need 
paper for our work, which will eventually become the foun- 
dation of a spreading of the true faith. Why don’t you help us?” 
he finished in a reproachful voice. On the following day, a 
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company with which he had been out of contact for some time 
delivered the paper he needed for his project. 

Two elements in Toda’s personality made him an over- 
whelmingly successful businessman. First, he spared no effort 
to solve a problem. But once the difficulty had been surmounted, 
he was able to forget it completely. Second, though not com- 
pletely healthy, he was tireless. He might work late at night or 
go out on a drinking spree with his friends, but he never missed 
a day at the office and was never late. 

Gradually his office, which was a veritable business battlefield 
by day, became the scene of great spiritual progress at night, for 
it was there that he continued his enlightening lectures on the 
Lotus Sutra. On study nights—Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday—in addition to the original four businessmen, new faces 
appeared from time to time. Among them were Katsu Kiyohara 
and Tamé Izumida, who had been part of the earlier study 
session at Taiseki-ji. On March 28, 1946, about three months 
after its beginning, the series of lectures came to a close. 

“That, then, concludes this series on the Sutra. I want to 
thank you for your patient attention and faithful attendance, 
and I would like to have a little ceremony to mark this special 
occasion.” 

The students were surprised that Toda felt called upon to 
thank them. They felt that the profit had been all theirs, and 
Iwamori said as much. The others agreed with him and added 
that they hoped they would be able to use the knowledge they 
had gained to spread the true faith. 

Opening a box containing an inkstone and taking out a brush 
and a clean sheet of white paper, Toda said: ““You have been 
excellent students.” He then wrote a certificate stating that the 
undersigned had completed Toda’s course on the Lotus Sutra 
and asked the four faithful men to sign. When they had done 
so, Toda announced: ‘‘Our little ceremony is complete. Perhaps 
we should sing ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ but since we all have such 
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poor voices, let’s skip that and have a little liquid refreshment.” 
Saying this, he went to a cupboard and took out a bottle of 
whiskey and gave it to Kitagawa to open. 

“This is terrific,’? Kitagawa cried as he happily filled five 
glasses. 

“Bottoms up, then,” said Toda. “You know, I’ve saved this 
bottle especially for tonight.” 

But the others hesitated. They were embarrassed by Toda’s 
thoughtfulness and generosity. 

“What can we say?” asked one of them sheepishly. “For three 
months you’ve taught us without taking a penny, and now you 
give us a party. We are the ones who should try to repay you.” 

‘No, you’ve been patient listeners, and I’m very grateful,” 
said Toda, lowering his head. 

The four men were puzzled by Toda’s attitude; they had no 
way of knowing that he was then recalling this passage from the 
Lotus Sutra: 

‘After my Nirvana there shall appear a man who will preach 
the Lotus Sutra of the Latter Day of the Law, even if in secret 
and to only one person. That man shall be acknowledged as a 
messenger of the Buddha. As an emissary of the Buddha, he will 
perform the function of the Buddha and propagate the Lotus 
Sutra among the people.” 

The phrase ‘‘after my Nirvana” alludes to the Latter Day 
of the Law, the age in which Toda was living. Because he had 
found attentive students, Toda had become a messenger of the 
True Buddha. Deeply conscious of the glory and honor, he felt 
grateful to his friends. 

“Well then, let’s drink,” said Toda. ‘“‘Why are you so quiet?” 

Fujisaki said: “‘Yes, here’s to you, Toda.” They all raised 
their glasses. 

The series of lectures was over, but that was by no means to 
be the end. One morning Miss Katsu Kiyohara called on Toda. 
She had heard that the lectures were finished and wondered if 
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Toda would be good enough to repeat them for another group. 
Sensing her sincerity, Toda agreed to do so if there were people 
who earnestly wanted to study. 

“Wonderful,” cried the young woman. But when asked the 
names of the prospective students, she had to admit that she 
did not know as yet. 

“But I'll get a group together right away,” she said. “The last 
time I attended one of your lectures, I was so moved, and I 
thought it really ought to be heard by more people. P’ll have 
the students ready whenever you begin.” 

“All right, we'll begin in mid-April,” said Toda. 

Thrilled that he had agreed but dubious about her chances of 
organizing a seminar from the inhabitants of ruined Tokyo, 
Miss Kiyohara started on a round of calls on all of her old 
friends who had been believers. She urged them to attend the 
lectures, which she said were to be a prelude to a reorganization 
of Soka Kyoiku Gakkai. In addition, she prayed fervently that 
the lectures would be a success. She worked very hard to that 
end, since she believed that after three years of persecution the 
society was going to get back on its feet again. 

Most of the ten people who appeared at the first lecture, on 
the evening of the twelfth of April, were strangers to Toda. 
Dispensing with the formality of introductions, he immediately 
began his lecture: 

“Conveniently, we call this series a course on the Lotus Sutra, 
but what matters most is that you fully understand the meaning 
of Nam-myoho-renge-kyo, taught to us by Nichiren Daishonin. 
Therefore, I will begin my remarks with an explanation of this 
vital point. First of all, do not be misled by the meanings of the 
Chinese characters used to write the word ‘namu.’ They are 
only a transliteration of a Sanskrit word meaning devotion or 
believing with body and soul. So then, the first word of the 
Lotus is ‘namu’; that means we are devoted to something. That 
something is the Gohonzon. By worshiping the Gohonzon, we 
become one with the great cosmic law, the Supreme Law, or 
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Myoho. The Buddha that we worship is, then, the personifi- 
cation of Nam-myoho-renge-kyo, or in short, Nichiren Daisho- 
nin, the True Buddha. Each of the words ‘myoho,’ ‘renge,’ and 
‘kyo’ stands for profound philosophical doctrines.” 

As he paused to light a cigarette, Toda could see that his 
audience was tense. 


“Tf this line of thinking sounds strange to you, it is because 
you have been taught in school to employ the Western philo- 
sophical method of inductive reasoning; that is, reasoning from 
the particular to the general. The method we apply here is the 
Oriental one of reasoning from the general to the particular, or 
the deductive method. Throughout our discussion, bear in mind 
the fact that the inductive method is not applicable in this case. 

“Now to turn to ‘myoho-renge-kyo.’ These words are a trans- 
lation into Chinese characters of the Sanskrit Saddharma Punda- 
rika Sutra. In plain terms, these three elements embody the sub- 
stance of cosmic life force.” 
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As Toda continued, his audience gradually warmed to the 
subject and, as often happened, fell under the spell of his 
personality. His lucid explanations held their attention. 

In discussing the true Buddhism, he said that most people 
had long regarded the no longer valid Buddhism as both 
difficult and totally divorced from ordinary life. True religion 
should never be mere discipline of mind. True Buddhism, how- 
ever, is fundamentally concerned with life in its myriad mani- 
festations. Its aim is to help people attain enlightenment and 
happiness through the practice of faith. He also talked on the 
difference between religion and science and clarified their aims 
and functions. Finally, he delved into the concept of oneness of 
mind and matter, one of the cardinal doctrines of Nichiren 
Shoshu. Mind and body are inseparable and their perfect fusion 
is the ultimate life state to which man can attain. It is also the 
object of ‘namu,’ or devotion. 

The talk was long—over two hours—and when it was fin- 
ished, Miss Kiyohara, noticing that no one had fallen asleep, 
was secretly pleased with her group. 

At the next session, however, only two people attended, Miss 
Kiyohara and Mrs. Izumida. Although Toda said nothing, Miss 
Kiyohara pulled her small body into as inconspicuous a knot as 
she could and prayed for the lecture to pass quickly. She was 
very embarrassed. When Toda finally closed his book, he an- 
nounced that because of business appointments he would be 
unable to meet with the group on the following scheduled day, 
but would see them on the nineteenth. 

When the two women were in the street, Miss Kiyohara took 
Mrs. Izumida’s hand and asked what in the world she could 
do: only two people! 

“Don’t worry, my dear, we’ll find more people by next time,” 
Mrs. Izumida said unconvincingly. 

“Oh, but how?” wailed Miss Kiyohara. “I was so ashamed. 
And just think, it was all my idea.” 


———— es ee 
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The two women agreed that something must be done and 
resolved to send invitations to everyone they knew. But most 
of the letters came back because the person did not live at the 
address given, the house had burned, or the person named had 
not yet returned from either battle or his wartime place of 
refuge. Miss Kiyohara was disheartened indeed on the after- 
noon when she accidentally bumped into Takeo Konishi, a 
former disciple of Tsunesaburo Makiguchi. 

“Well, Miss Kiyohara, what a surprise.” Konishi’s healthy 
sun-tanned face beamed with a smile. 

“Mr. Konishi, after all these years. How have you been?” 

After exchanging news and small talk about mutual aquaint- 
ances, it suddenly occurred to Miss Kiyohara to invite Konishi 
to Toda’s lectures. 

“Are you still practicing your faith?” she asked by way of 
drawing him out. 

“Oh yes,” was the reply. ““My house didn’t burn, so Hara- 
yama and Seki—you remember them—are living with me. We 
have no money and no saké, but we spend a lot of time together 
studying the Gosho. The other day we held a discussion meeting, 
but the young people who attended the meeting were smart 
alecks.” 

Heartened at this, Miss Kiyohara asked: “Have you seen 
Mr. Toda?” 

“No, I heard he was very ill after they released him from 
prison.” | 

“Oh, no. He’s well and runs a publishing firm in Kanda. He 
has even started giving lectures on the Lotus Sutra. I go, 
wouldn’t you like to join me?” 

“Indeed I would. Just tell me how to get in touch with him.” 

Konishi, who was a primary-school teacher, had evacuated 
with his pupils to a mountain temple in the northeastern part 
of the country. His friends Harayama and Scki, also teachers, 
had taken their pupils to safety also but to different locations. 
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After the war, when they returned, they found their homes had 
burned. They moved in with Konishi, whose house in Kamata 
was still standing. During the war, the authorities had treated 
all three badly because of their Buddhist associations and 
activities, but they had escaped imprisonment because they were 
not leaders in the society. These three close friends often read 
Nichiren Daishonin’s Kaimoku Sho together during air raids. 

The lecture on the nineteenth was given to a large and lively 
audience. In addition to the three teachers from Kamata, three 
men from Toda’s office also attended: Mishima and Yamadaira 
from the editorial department and Okumura, the accountant. 
Since most of the people attending were young, vitality and 
eagerness prevailed. The atmosphere was vastly different from 
that of the first series. Seated in the front row, proud and at- 
tentive, Miss Kiyohara already regarded Toda as the new leader 
of Soka Kyoiku Gakkai. 

During his lecture, Toda became aware of a responsiveness in 
his audience; it was something new, vital, and strangely chal- 
lenging. When he was only half way through, he sensed that he 
was close to winning devoted followers; and in the back of his 
mind, he could see the society reborn. The audience perceived 
in him a new passion and fervor, an uncommon determination; 
and although they could not know which way the society would 
go in the future, they sensed that Toda was the man to lead them 
along the new path. 

When he finished and closed his book, Toda looked up to see 
a small group of radiant faces, a splendid prelude to the ac- 
complishment of the supreme mission. 


8. GEARS 


‘THE SOCIETY was now called Soka Gakkai instead of Soka 
Kyoiku Gakkai. The lectures on the Lotus Sutra, now held 
regularly each Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, enjoyed 
steadily increasing attendance. Toda, with his earnest desire 
to give his pupils a firm knowledge of the canon of the Lotus 
Sutra and a basic understanding of the essence of Buddhism, 
lectured with compelling zeal. At the same time, he decided to 
revive the Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday dis- 
cussion meetings, held by Makiguchi in the past but suspended 
for three years. Toda either presided at or participated in most 
of these meetings, which were sometimes held at Miss Kiyo- 
hara’s home, sometimes at Konishi’s house, and at other times 
in the Morikawa home in Tsurumi. 

Though, by and large, both the lectures and the discussion 
meetings were successful, Toda gradually sensed a point of 
doctrinal difference between himself and the students of Presi- 
dent Makiguchi. These people were disappointed in Toda’s 
apparent lack of interest in the former president’s philosophy of 
value. Toda attempted to explain his feelings to them. He 
believed that the philosophy of value, important as it is, must 
be regarded as only a preface to the true burden of their study: 
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the life philosophy of Nichiren Daishonin. Consequently, he 
strongly emphasized Nichiren Daishonin’s doctrines of the one- 
ness of mind and matter and the theory of the three existences 
of life: past, present, and future. Some of the students, while 
understanding the value philosophy, found the life philosophy 
of Nichiren Daishonin difficult to grasp. 

““You must believe in the existence of three lives, because it 
is a cardinal principle of Mahayana Buddhism,” Toda said. 
“When you believe, new horizons will open for you. The 
philosophy of value, which I admire greatly, is only a stairway 
to the greater edifice of Buddhism.” 

The gap between Toda and his students arose from their 
failure to understand the relationship between Nichiren Shoshu 
and Makiguchi’s philosophy of value. Makiguchi felt that the 
pursuit and creation of values are the ultimate purpose of life, 
and he established goodness, beauty, and gain as the three 
greatest values. He denied truth the place Immanuel Kant gave 
it among the other values because he felt that truth can only be 
perceived or recognized, not created. In order that man may 
lead a life of goodness, beauty, and gain he must depend on 
religion. In Nichiren Shoshu, Makiguchi found the ideal of his 
value theory as well as an object of worship, for he believed that 
the Dai-Gohonzon embodied the highest and greatest value 
possible in this world. 

While recognizing the originality and merit of his teacher’s 
philosophy, Toda refused to admit that the Dai-Gohonzon and 
the teachings of Nichiren Daishonin could be assessed on the 
basis of a philosophy of value, since they exist and will continue 
to exist apart from all theories. Consequently, in his teaching he 
omitted discussions of the philosophy of value and concentrated 
on the Lotus Sutra, which he believed to be the legitimate path 
to an understanding of Nam-myoho-renge-kyo. Although some 
of his audience persisted in preferring the value philosophy, in 
their desire to learn about the Lotus Sutra Toda found en- 
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couragement that someday he would be able to correct the 
misconceptions they held. 

As his lectures and meetings progressed, Toda grew more 
and more certain that the time had come for the reorganization 
of the society. Often after lectures the audience was so fired 
with enthusiasm that they stayed on to discuss the new organi- 
zation or to exchange information on the whereabouts of former 
members. Some even suggested the formation of chapters in 
rural areas, where a sizable proportion of the membership still 
lived. On the first of May the first postwar leaders’ meeting was 
held. Less than a dozen members attended; but the historic 
meeting marked the beginning of the revitalization of the society, 
this time organized around Josei Toda. The conference discussed 
rebuilding and revamping the virtually disintegrated society 
structure, establishing new departments, and preparing sched- 
ules for discussion meetings in the four principal Tokyo chap- 
ters. All the participants were overjoyed that things had begun 
again, but in his closing speech Toda explained that the way 
was not free of hazards. 

“TY thank you for attending today. Finally our society has 
gotten started again. This is a new beginning. But I warn you 
that great obstacles lie ahead and that the current of our times 
will overwhelm us unless we perform our task with unwavering 
faith and conviction. 

“This is one of the most turbulent times in the history of 
Japan. Today half a million workers participated in the May 
Day demonstration in the Imperial Palace Plaza. They de- 
manded more food, the abolition of the emperor system, and 
the establishment of a democratic government. Turmoil en- 
velops the political scene now that the Shidehara cabinet has 
fallen, and prospects for the appointment of a new prime minis- 
ter remain uncertain. 

“The aftereffects of war and defeat burden our nation, but 
we must remember that we have the Gohonzon and our faith. 
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As we are taught in the Lotus Sutra, where there is faith, there 
is peace. With this conviction to strengthen our hearts and 
bodies, we can march toward the great goal of spreading the 
true faith to all men.” 

After this inspiring message, everyone joined in singing 
“Song of the Comrades.” They sang it twice, three times. 
Moving into the street, faces glowing and eyes sparkling with 
tears of happiness, they continued to talk cheerfully as they 
walked toward the train station. As they dispersed, Toda told 
them jokingly that they had just had their own demonstration 
of a sort and that they should all tell their families and friends 
about it. 

On May 22, at the second leaders’ meeting, Toda, acting as 
chairman of the board, appointed three new directors—Hara- 
yama, Konishi, and Seki—to join Toda’s four original pupils, 
Iwamori, Honda, Fujisaki, and Kitagawa. Less than a month 
had passed since the first postwar meeting of the society; and 
though neither was large in terms of numbers, both conferences 
were of gigantic consequence to the religious movement that 
was to unfold in years to come. 

For the society, things began to brighten, but Japan’s political 
and social conditions failed to improve. On May 12, residents 
of Setagaya Ward, in western Tokyo, staged a demonstration 
in the Imperial Palace Plaza demanding more rice and asking 
to be told what the emperor ate. As a result of the elections of 
April 10, the Liberal party, led by Ichiro Hatoyama, obtained 
a majority. The Progressive party, under Shidehara, was second, 
but Socialists and Communists together captured a total of ten 
million votes. Although the Liberals and the Socialists agreed 
to form a coalition government, on May 3, just as Hatoyama was 
about to form a cabinet, the occupation authorities ordered 
him purged. Thus the political world was once again plunged 
into turmoil. Several people, including Kazuo Kojima, whom 
Toda had visited just before the end of the war, were mentioned 
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as possibilities, but on May 13, Shigeru Yoshida, a former 
foreign minister, was chosen to lead the government. However, 
his attempt to form a cabinet was to meet many obstacles. 

On May 19, the Communists made good use of the people’s 
hunger and caused a riot in the Imperial Palace Plaza, where . 
250,000 workers, under the leadership of Kyuichi Tokuda, 
cried out for more food and an interview with the emperor. In 
their hysteria, the people lost all sense of pride. They staged 
mass riots that created a state of virtual moral anarchy. Some 
demonstrators carried placards bearing abusive slogans, the 
most notorious of which read: “I eat heartily; you may die of 
hunger.” It was signed: “The Emperor.”” The author of this 
slogan later became a hero among the workers. The demon- 
strators had the support of organizations outside their own 
immediate associates. For example, the National Railway Work- 
ers Union ordered members employed at key stations through- 
out Tokyo to give all demonstrators free train rides. Rioting 
demonstrators flooded the streets. One group, led by Tokuda, 
staged a sit-down strike in front of the Liberal party headquar- 
ters, where at that moment Shigeru Yoshida was unsuccessfully 
trying to form a cabinet. Under pressure from the popular front, 
Yoshida’s hopes dwindled to such an extent that by seven 
o’clock in the evening he had announced failure. On the follow- 
ing day, however, General MacArthur issued a severe warning 
in which he said that unless the violence and rioting were 
quelled he would be forced to take stringent measures. This 
statement crushed dreams of overthrowing the government and 
enabled Shigeru Yoshida to form a cabinet two days after the 
general’s warning. 

On June 11, a momentous event for the society took place: 
the revival of the publication of the monthly magazine Kachi 
Sozo, “Value Creation.” Originally founded in July, 1941, the 
periodical had run to nine issues by May, 1942, when it was 
banned by the militarist government. The paper and printing 
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in the early postwar issues were of poor quality, but Toda and 
his associates rejoiced to see this further step toward the dawn 
of their long-awaited religious campaign. 

Other important developments soon followed. On June 22, 
Toda organized the Youth Division of the society; on July 3, 
the first anniversary of his release from prison, he convened 
a meeting of the leaders and the board of directors. On July — 
20, the Women’s Division began meeting, the young men’s 
round-table discussion meetings started on July 24, and the 
young men’s discussion meetings began on July 27. 

Though not yet the vast machine that he envisioned, the 
gears of the organization had begun to turn. But Toda real- 
ized two very important things. First, each gear, each tiny 
part of the machine, must be kept in top running order all the 
time if the whole is to function as it must. For this reason, he 
paid careful attention to the smallest details. The discussion 
meetings were friendly but serious. Toda would not allow com- 
promise with other religious dogmas. He insisted that each 
member be equipped with a firm background of doctrinal 
knowledge about Nichiren Shoshu. 

With this feeling, he departed from the methods employed 
to gain new members in the prewar society, when the philosophy 
of value had been the first step for new members. He insisted 
on the importance of the teachings of Nichiren Daishonin and 
of the Lotus Sutra as an auxiliary, to the exclusion of all else. 
Once he told his audience: “This age requires a powerful guid- 
ing principle, a powerful religion. Without these we will be un- 
able to survive as happy human beings. This religion must be 
one that brings good fortune. Everyone desires such a faith, but 
nothing is more disastrous than believing in the wrong religion. 
There can be only one sun in the heaven, and there can be only 
one religion for this age and world, the religion that Sakyamuni 
prophesied and Nichiren Daishonin expounded. As the testi- 
monials you hear at these meetings prove, Myoho is a universal 
doctrine applicable to every man, every family, and every 
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nation. Although at first you may find these things difficult to 
understand, hold firm to this: Nichiren Shoshu is a great reli- 
gion, and it wi!l make you happy if you accept and believe it.” 

Toda’s uncompromising method of conversion, based on the 
concepts of divine benefit and rewards, differed essentially from 
that of the prewar members, who had adhered to Makiguchi’s 
philosophy of value and the concept of retribution. He was 
sure that, armed with a firm doctrinal discipline in Nichiren 
Daishonin’s life philosophy, his members would be better able 
to win new followers. 

His battle was growing more intense every day, since the 
separation of Shinto and the state and the emperor’s renuncia- 
tion of divinity had left a religious vacuum in the land and 
thereby created conditions favorable to the sprouting of iniqui- 
tous, profit-seeking religions. It was with these fraudulent reli- 
gions that Toda and his followers had to do battle in order to 
save the millions of innocent people being led astray. Toda re- 
doubled his efforts toward rebuilding and strengthening the lay 
organization. As he trained young members, he had only one 
thing in mind: the spreading of the true Buddhism. He knew 
that he must awaken the people of Japan to the cosmic philoso- 
phy and all-embracing saving powers of Nichiren Daishonin. He 
must prove to those yet ignorant that only by accepting Nichi- 
ren Daishonin could they attain enlightenment and salvation. 

Part of his campaign toward this end was reopening the 
summer training course formerly held yearly at Taiseki-ji but 
suspended since 1943. On August 7, 1946, he and twenty-nine 
others, among whom were seven new converts, traveled to the 
foot of Mount Fuji to relax in the beautiful surroundings and 
to study. This first summer lecture course consisted of dis- 
cussions of the Gosho, question-and-answer sessions, discussion 
meetings, and excursions to distant Shiraito Falls. The most 
important activity was the chanting of the Daimoku, for which 
Josei Toda conducted morning and evening meetings that lasted 
two or three hours and left many people with legs cramped 
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from kneeling so long in the formal Japanese manner. The four- 
day course was refreshing and rewarding, and when the group 
passed through the main gate on their way home they seemed 
to be transformed with religious assurance and joy. 

Robust, pure, happy, and united in thought and purpose, 
these young people set out on the sun-baked road leading to 
the station and to their great work. As he walked along with 
his friends, Toda conceived an image of the group as a cluster 
of sacred flames in a dark wilderness: a small fire destined to 
spread its cleansing power. 
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1, TOWARD THE END 
OF SEPTEMBER 


AUTUMN red and gold made the mountains and hills of the 
northern Kanto district beautiful. In farm gardens, vermilion 
persimmons glowed against the blue morning sky. Wild chamo- 
mile, purple and serene, and lingering evening primroses 
bloomed beside the road. Swaying silvery stalks of pampas 
grass whispered the arrival of the calm, clear days of fall. Having 
left the village of Kurobane early that morning, Josei Toda and 
a party of seven were wending their way along the old Riku-u 
pass, by the twisting Shirakawa and Nakagawa rivers, to the 
small village of Ryogo, where they were to hold a lecture 
meeting. This trip was the first step in a postwar rural member- 
ship campaign. The small group soon left the highway to trudge 
along a mountain path that was characteristically unpaved, 
strewn with stones, and difficult to climb, even though it was 
only moderately steep. 

The towering ranges of the brilliantly colored Nasu High- 
land Mountains dominated the scenery, and a column of white 
smoke spiraled into the clear sky from the crater of the Chausu 
volcano. As Toda thrilled to the peaceful landscape, he re- 
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called the poem “‘The Spring View” by the Chinese poet Tu 
Fu: 


Even though the nation has fallen, 
The hills and rivers prevail, 

For spring has come to the castle, 
Amid lush trees and grass. 


Though in a different age and place, with no sign of a castle, 
Toda felt in tune with the poetic images of grasses and trees. 
Looking back on his companions, he knew that they too, long 
accustomed to the hideous ravages war had wrought on Tokyo, 
were delighted and joyous at the beauty of the peaceful scenery 
sparkling with amaranths, dahlias, and China asters. As they 
entered a valley, from which the nearby hills obscured the 
view of the mountains, these newly happy people shouted 
and pointed to the golden persimmons and the burrlike chest- 
nuts as if they were great discoveries. The travelers’ dress was 
out of keeping with the scene. Toda himself was clothed in a 
summer suit, open-necked shirt, and an ill-fitting hunting cap; 
but the attire of the others varied wildly from flimsy wartime 
uniforms to rusty, formal black coats that contrasted bizarrely 
with khaki officers’ trousers. ‘The women’s strange combinations 
included mompe and excessively large jackets from which their 
fingers sometimes peeked. The five-mile mountain road had 
tired Toda, and he called out to Takeo Konishi, who was 
leading the way: “It’s been a long walk; are we there yet?” 

“Almost,” Konishi answered over his shoulder. 

“You’ve been saying that all morning, but we still don’t get 
any Closer,’ grumbled Miss Katsu Kiyohara, who was leaning 
on some of the others for support. 

*‘Konishi’s idea of distance seems to be different from ours,” 
smiled Toda. “Are you sure we’re on the right road?” 

“Of course,” replied Konishi. ‘““There is only one, and it is 


perfectly straight. I tell you we’re almost there.” » 
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Toda and his party had left Tokyo at noon the previous day 
to conduct the three-day guidance program that the Soka 
Gakkai headquarters had decided to hold in the provinces from 
September twenty-first through the twenty-third, during the 
important autumnal equinox holiday. The areas chosen were 
the village of Ryogo, in Tochigi Prefecture, and Kiryu, in 
Gumma Prefecture. In both places, members of both the 
society and another Nichiren Shoshu group had been carrying 
out membership drives during the year that had passed since 
the end of the war. 

In those days trains were scarce, and passenger control was 
in effect at all stations. Toda and his friends had been forced 
to stand in line for nearly twelve hours at Ueno Station in order 
to obtain tickets. Even after buying them, they stood up most 
of the way, because the trains were packed with black-market 
peddlers and people in search of the food that was more readily 
available in rural areas than in town. A strange collection of 
people, including many repatriated soldiers, filled the coaches, 
hung from the boarding-platform handrails, and even clung to 
the front of the locomotive. To allow the hordes to get on and 
off at local stations, the trains had to make long stops; and when 
they did, the strong odors of sweat, breath, and too many people 
in a small place became overpowering. The dark and desperate 
faces of the passengers seemed to mirror the gloom of postwar 
Japan. 

Though exhausted from the trip, Toda was able to say a 
prayer for his group and to offer a word of gratitude for the 
bright, vital faces of his friends. There stood Miss Kiyohara, 
flushed but smiling. Yoshizo Mishima was animatedly talking 
with a stranger, and Konishi and Seki were engaged in conversa- 
tion over the shoulders of other passengers. Affection for these 
brave people filled Toda’s heart, especially since he knew that 
they had been forced to economize to scrape together the 
money for the trip. The society was not yet in a position to 
ona such expeditions. Toda thought: “Though we look 
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like scavengers and ragpickers, we are the vanguard of the 
Buddha’s force.” 

At sundown, at Nishi-nasuno Station, they changed to a 
local line, which took them to Kurobane. There they stayed in 
a riverside inn, where they were able to relax and enjoy the 
murmur of the clear Nakagawa river and the exhilarating 
freshness of the mountain air. 

After dinner, a maid brought in a special treat, a large plate 
of steamed corn. Biting into a golden ear of it, Toda smiled as 
reminiscences of home flooded his mind. Corn, the sweet tender 
corn of his native Hokkaido, had been part of his childhood. 
He had often nibbled it as he read the works of Byron, Napoleon, 
the prominent educator Yukichi Fukuzawa, and the statesman 
Taisuke Itagaki that had helped form his young mind, just as 
the salt air and leaden skies of his home on the cold Bay of 
Otaru had tempered his young body. So clearly did the corn 
bring back his fishing-village home of Atsuta that he began to 
describe it to his friends. Although the population was usually 
only about ten thousand, it rose to thirty thousand during the 
herring season, between April and July. Then millions of silver 
fish racing to the beach to spawn turned the waves gleaming 
white. Everyone who could take time off from regular work 
participated in the catch. Toda’s father, who was a seafood 
dealer, made a point of taking part each year. And how delicious 
the fresh herring were! Carried away with the excitement of 
the memory and especially the nostalgic recollection of fresh, 
baked fish, Toda continued with abandon till he suddenly caught 
himself. “‘We always end up talking about food,” he remarked 
wryly, to his companions’ amusement. 

When the little group arrived in Ryogo, the villagers mistook 
them for food scavengers from the city. Later, after noticing 
that Toda and his friends had neither the sacks nor the des- 
perate, rapacious faces of most people from the cities but were 
instead cheerful and disciplined, the local people began to won- 
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der who the visitors might be. However, they had already been 
announced, as Konishi proudly pointed out when he saw a crude 
poster tacked to an electric pole. 

“Look at that,” he exclaimed. ““Now I know we’re here.” 


Mr. Joszr Topa Is Cominc! He Witt Give a LEecrurRE 
ON THE Lotus Sutra aT 2 p.M., SEPTEMBER 22, AT 
Ryoco ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


“That’s the work of the Masuda family,” said Miss Kiyohara. 
“We must give them all the help and moral support we can. 
They’re our first rural guidance team since the war.” 

Amused by the boldness of the poster, Toda grinned and said: 
“Tll bet they've never heard of Josei Toda around here, but 
I do hope they'll come in big numbers, even if it’s only out 
of curiosity.” 

The group proceeded toward the Masuda farmhouse, and 
when they drew near it, Konishi announced: “Here we are. 
I told you it wasn’t far.” 

“T certainly am glad,” said Toda. “I never thought we’d 
make it.” 

“Five miles indeed,” teased one. 

“More like fifty if you ask me,” chimed in another. 

Hearing the chatter, the Masuda family came out to greet 
Toda and his party. 

Kyuichiro Masuda, who had once been a police officer in 
Tokyo, joined Soka Kyoiku Gakkai while Makiguchi was pres- 
ident. He retired from police service before the war began and 
joined a business firm, where he remained until bombings made 
Tokyo uninhabitable. Then, after purchasing a home in his 
native village of Ryogo, he evacuated his family to it in May, 
1944. His family consisted of his wife, two daughters, and his 
elder daughter’s husband. Both of his daughters taught at 
the village elementary school; his son-in-law had become a 
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farmer. After the war ended, Masuda himself left Tokyo to help 
work his small farm. Because both he and his son-in-law lacked 
experience, the villagers laughed at their clumsy initial efforts. 
Indeed, many obstacles made their task very difficult; but with 
the strength and determination granted them by the Gohonzon, 
to which they prayed morning and night, they persevered. 


However, times got worse before they got better. In the sum- 
mer of 1946 a drought threatened to wipe out even the skilled 
farmers. What would it do to poor sixty-year-old Masuda and 
his city-bred family? Nevertheless, these people, the only be- 
lievers in Nichiren Shoshu in their neighborhood, were deter- 
mined that with the help of their faith they would reap a good 
harvest, even under apparently hopeless circumstances. Day 
and night Kyuichiro prayed. He chanted the Daimoku, even 
while hoeing, as energetically as if he were determined to pro- 
duce fire from moist wood and water from parched earth. The 
mocking villagers labeled him a madman, but one day his 
prayers were answered in the form of a life-giving rainfall. 
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Overjoyed and reconfirmed in their faith, the Masudas began 
to teach all those around them the wonderworking power of 
the Gohonzon, and before long their neighbors came to respect 
them for their efforts and unwavering belief. Their history re- 
flects Nichiren Daishonin’s teaching: ‘““The Myoho does not 
spread by itself, but when propagated by believers, both the 
Law and its adherents radiate greatness and glory.” 

In late July of 1946, the Masudas learned to their joy that the 
society had gotten a new start under the leadership of Josei 
Toda. On a trip to the school where she taught, Konishi, then 
a director of the society, met Masuda’s daughter Naoe. They 
had met in Tokyo before the war, and she remembered him 
immediately. Happy to see a fellow believer in her remote 
village, Naoe said: ““You are Mr. Konishi, aren’t you?”’ Koni- 
shi did not recall her at once. He soon did, however, and they 
had a cheerful reunion in the school courtyard. When she re- 
turned home in the evening, the delighted Naoe described the 
meeting to her family and told them everything she had heard 
about the society’s present activities, including the summer 
training course. 

Because both of them were eager to catch up on all the society 
was doing, Naoe and her sister Masako went to Tokyo imme- 
diately after the school closed in the early summer. They visited 
fellow members and attended Toda’s lectures on the Lotus 
Sutra, which made a profound impression on them. In time, 
Naoe was introduced to Toda, who gave her individual guid- 
ance. She then told him of the difficulty of winning new mem- 
bers in her village, where there were no other believers in 
Nichiren Shoshu. In spite of their efforts, so far they had made 
no headway in their membership drive. Realizing the depth of 
her concern over her neighbors, Toda promised to go to her vil- 
lage to help her and her family. Overjoyed with the exciting 
news, the Masuda sisters hurried home to tell their parents that 
Ryogo was to be the first village Toda would visit on his new 
rural membership campaign. It might also become the heart of 
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a sacred flame that would carry the true Buddhism all over the 
country. 

Fired with new zeal, the two sisters visited from door to door 
in their eagerness to convert their neighbors. Out of deference 
to them, most of the people on whom they called listened 
patiently; but few understood the message, and none resolved 
to follow the path of Nichiren Daishonin. The villagers found 
the talk too difficult but sensed that the sisters were sincerely 
devoted to their faith. Several days later, when the Masuda 
family learned that Toda and his party would arrive in Ryogo 
on September twenty-second they were proud to be able to offer 
their home to the top leaders of the society, though they were 
disappointed that so far they had failed to win a single new 
member in the village. They discussed the situation together. 
Whereas the younger Masako was overjoyed at the prospect of 
the lectures, Naoe was worried. 

“T thought there would be only a few of the leaders, but a 
whole party of them is coming. What shall I do?” 

The women continued to discuss the matter in perplexity. 
Kyuichiro, who had been listening in silence, finally spoke up: 
“This is a great opportunity, and we must be grateful for it 
instead of worrying.” 

Unconvinced, Naoe said: “Suppose no one comes to the 
lecture? These important leaders are coming all the way from 
Tokyo.” 

““Yes, we’ve done our best,” Masako said, “but no one re- 
sponds to our invitations. Father, I am afraid you don’t under- 
stand the situation.” 

“I understand this,” said the unperturbed Kyuichiro, “‘if 
we are sincere and pray to the Gohonzon, the villagers will 
respond.” 

Moved and encouraged by their father’s words, the girls 
agreed to renew their efforts, and everyone else in the family 
promised to help. The sisters prayed constantly and put up 
posters, not only in Ryogo but in other distant villages, as well. 
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Their advertising campaign explained the large number of 
crude but direct signs Toda and his party saw all along the 
way to the Masuda’s house. 

The lecture on the Lotus Sutra began promptly at 2:00 P.M., 
on September 22, in the tatami-floored sewing classroom of the 
village elementary school. There were eighty people in the au- 
dience. By way of opening, Kyuichiro Masuda made a few re- 
marks. Standing tall and erect among the people seated on the 
floor, he said that he deplored the ruination of Japan and that 
the only way to save the country and her people was through 
faith in the teachings of Nichiren Daishonin. His impassioned 
tone at once surprised and interested his audience, some of 
whom had been nonchalantly chatting or smoking. But his 
speech was brief, and after a slight pause he presented the speak- 
ers for the day. There was scattered applause. Konishi was first, 
with the topic “Recognition and Evaluation.” He introduced 
himself by saying that though born the son of a farmer he had, 
by some strange quirk of fate, become a teacher. He went on: 

(“We are often asked what the purpose of life is. Scholars and 
academicians say that its purpose is the pursuit of truth, by 
which they probably mean such things as the discovery that 
the earth revolves around the sun. But many others ask: ‘What 
practical value does such knowledge have?’ This question im- 
plies that human beings are always seeking value and that 
abstract truths in themselves are valueless. 

“The purpose of life is the pursuit of happiness, or the quest 
for value. Recognition and evaluation are often confused be- 
cause we tend to equate truth and value. The first person to 
point out the mistake in this approach and to establish a philo- 
sophical system of value was the late Tsunesaburo Makiguchi, 
the first president of our society. He made it clear that things 
assume true value only when they come into contact with or 
make an impact upon our daily lives and sensory perceptions. 
However, he also cautioned us against attempting to evaluate 
things without recognizing or understanding them fully. 
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Correct evaluation, in other words, depends on correct 
recognition. I have brought up this topic in order to prepare 
you for the discussion of the teachings of Nichiren Daishonin, 
which my colleague Josei Toda will present later.’) 
After Konishi left the platform, Hisao Seki rose to speak: 
“Continuing the train of thought begun by my colleague, 


I should like to say first that human happiness depends on both 
the amount and the nature of the value we create. Kant says 
that the supreme values are truth, goodness, and beauty; but 
our mentor Mr. Makiguchi showed that this conception is 
mistaken. Since it can be recognized but cannot be created, 
truth has no independent value. Mr. Makiguchi’s revolutionary 
system established goodness, beauty, and gain as the three 
greatest values of human life. He further taught that values 
arise only in man’s subjective relations with his environment. 
For example, knowing how to produce rice is a good thing, 
but it will not ease the pangs of hunger as the rice itself can. 
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“Mr. Makiguchi also taught us that three negative values 
exist as well. These are ugliness, evil, and loss. The positive 
values make life happy; the negative ones make it wretched. 
Values arise only in relationships between man and his exterior 
environment. For that reason, a life manifesting the positive 
values indicates harmony with the outer world. Conversely, a 
life marked by the negative values is one of discord with its 
surroundings. The kind of life a person leads, then, becomes 
the most important issue. This is where religion enters the pic- 
ture because the fundamental purpose and problem of religion 
is the exploration of the mystery of human life. 

‘“‘Now there are both true and false religions, and it goes with- 
out saying that selection of religion determines human destiny 
because only a true religion can bring happiness. Nichiren 
Daishonin declared that false religions lie at the root of all mis- 
fortune and that this principle applies to all men, all families, 
all nations. Japan’s defeat in World War II and her postwar 
misfortunes stem directly from the false nature of Shinto. 

“The staggering task of reconstruction, which we face right 
now, can only be accomplished successfully if we take into 
account the fundamental problems of human life. Only faith 
in a true religion can help us solve these problems. Our col- 
league Miss Kiyohara will explain what true religion is and 
how we can practice it when she speaks next on the topic “Puri- 
fication of Life.’”’ 

The audience applauded politely when Seki left the plat- 
form. When the small and unprepossessing Miss Kiyohara 
began her talk, the villagers were puzzled to find a woman in 
the speaker’s place. Many of the women in the audience ex- 
changed suspicious and disapproving glances. Nevertheless, 
Miss Kiyohara began: 

“I am nervous, and what is more, I am not a good speaker. 
But I will begin my remarks by stating my conclusion, so there 
will be no misunderstanding when I finish.” 

She smiled, and the audience muffled its laughter. 
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“We can only attain happiness if we lead pure lives.” As 
she overcame her initial stage fright and began to deal with a 
subject about which she felt very deeply, Miss Kiyohara gained 
confidence. Her assurance was reflected in her voice and 
manner. 

“True purification can only be the result of faith, and faith 
can only grow from practice and experience, because it is much 
more than a mere idea. Only the practice of true faith can 
purify human life, but what is true religion?” 

At this point she gave a brief history of Buddhism. She pointed 
out the supremacy of the Lotus Sutra in the hierarchy of the 
teachings of Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha. She then went 
on to outline the state of Buddhism in the final, decadent Latter 
Day of the Law and talked about the teachings of Nichiren 
Daishonin and the importance of Nam-myoho-renge-kyo, the 
prevailing article of faith in that period. 

“Many people today labor under the misconception that only 
the teachings of Sakyamuni embody the true Buddhism. For 
them, real faith is dead. They rely on faith only at times of 
funerals and memorial services. They don’t even try to under- 
stand the Myoho of Nichiren Daishonin. Modern man’s greatest 
misfortune is this refusal of his to understand the meanings 
of the true Law. As there are no two suns in the heaven, so 
there is only one true Buddhism, the Three Great Secret Laws of 
Nichiren Shoshu, the one orthodox sect that has preserved the 
true essence of Buddhism that it inherited almost seven cen- 
turles ago. 

“Once I was a bitterly unhappy, disillusioned woman—per- 
haps more so than any of you—but today I am joyful because 
of my faith. And I will remain happy as long as I live. Each 
of us can achieve the purification of life that brings joy if we 
have faith in the Gohonzon, which is the essence of Buddhism.” 

Although Miss Kiyohara’s obvious devotion to her faith won 
applause from many, there were still some skeptical faces when 
she left the platform. 
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The next person to speak was Mrs. Také Sakata, a chubby, 
middle-aged housewife, who walked timidly to the platform 
and bowed deeply to the audience. Sensing her shyness, ‘Toda 
applauded warmly to encourage her; the others followed suit. 
But after a faltering start, Mrs. Sakata fell silent in embarrass- 
ment and fright. ““Easy does it,” whispered Toda. Taking heart, 
she began again: 

“TI would like to tell you about my experiences. My family 
ran a small steel plant. During the war we made munitions. 
When I was converted to Nichiren Shoshu, my whole family 
opposed it violently. My husband even threatened to divorce 
me. I was an orphan and had been unhappy all my life, but 
my new faith gave me peace and happiness. At home I had no 
one to talk to about it. I suffered all kinds of hardships and 
mental persecution, but I clung to my faith. Then, in one year, 
eight of the people who had been against my conversion died, 
miserable and impoverished. When my maid saw the terrible 
consequences of making fun of the true Buddhism she became 
frightened. She too was soon converted to the faith, but not 
my husband. He continued to oppose my religion, but his 
life gradually took a turn for the worse until he became very 
unhappy. I wanted to save him and our marriage, so I prayed 
sincerely for him. But I had to do so in silence. Finally, in June, 
1942, my husband saw the light and accepted Nichiren Shoshu. 
I was so overcome with joy that I wept before the Gohonzon. 
That was the most unforgettable day of my life.” 

Mrs. Sakata paused to dab her eyes with a handkerchief; 
the villagers were clearly moved by this woman’s simple story 
of suffering and triumphant faith. She continued: 

“I’m no speaker, but I will do the best I can. As I had 
expected, after my husband accepted the faith, our factory 
began to prosper. Soon, the air raids began. Bombs often fell 
on our neighborhood and turned everything into a sea of flames. 
Still, we all knelt and prayed before the Gohonzon, and some- 
times when it was too dangerous to stay at home, we sought 
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shelter somewhere else but we always took our Gohonzon with 
us. I was easily upset and frightened before, but during that 
whole awful period my faith gave me courage to organize my 
own family and to become a leader in the neighborhood. All 
our neighbors came to count on me. We fought the fires to- 
gether, and there were many of them. In fact, by the end of the 
war, Kamata, where I live, was reduced to a charred ruin. 
But our house and six neighboring houses escaped unharmed. 
In all that burned area, only our few houses stood. And it was 
all thanks to the Gohonzon. 

“Not only that, but after the war our factory continued to do 
well. We used our house for discussions among believers in 
Nichiren Shoshu. .Now I know in my heart that the Gohonzon 
protects us wherever we are and whatever happens. I believe 
that all people who do not have the Gohonzon to rely on are 
very unfortunate.” 

With a quick bow, the timid Mrs. Sakata left the platform, 
but the audience responded with great warmth. Obviously they 
believed the artless sincerity of her story and the wisdom she 
had acquired through unpretentious devotion and daily faith. 
She did not theorize; she spoke in terms of everyday experiences. 
This is the kind of thing that truly moves people. 

Toda saw that human experiences are the most powerful 
tool for converting people to the faith. Theories, learned argu- 
ments, and doctrines interest bookish people, but not the masses. 
He began to understand that it was a mistake to use too much 
sophisticated dogma in speeches to uninitiated people. The 
beneficial power of the Gohonzon cannot be understood by 
means of theory alone; it must be grasped through the actual 
practice of faith and through experience. Similarly, faith in the 
teachings of Nichiren Daishonin is, above all, a real experience, 
not an empty theory. The universal propagation of true Bud- 
dhism can be effected only if the masses see the everyday grace 
of Nichiren Daishonin’s teaching. Toda felt keenly that it was 
time to modify the society’s methods of winning members, 
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Next, Koichi Harayama spoke on the establishment of faith, 
and Yoshizo Mishima followed with remarks on the way he had 
sought value. Both of them related their own turbulent pasts 
and emphasized the help of the Myoho, without which they 
would have been defeated in their struggles for survival. Finally 
the moderator announced that Josei Toda would speak on the 
topic “There Is No Buddhism in Japan Today.” 

The shouts of children playing outside the building had long 
ago died. Stillness filled the air and the western sun threw shafts 
of gold light into the room as the audience concentrated on the 
tall, lean man, who rose, placed his hands on the lectern, and 
began explaining the ten states of human life: 

“At any given moment, man exists in one of the ten human 
states, jikkai, which range from hell, through rapacity, animal- 
ity, anger, tranquillity, rapture, learning, absorption, and the 
Bodhisattva nature, to Buddhahood. Hell is the state of infernal 
sufferings both in the mind and the body. Rapacity is the state 
of being dominated by various desires. Animality is the state 
of ignoring the fundamental moral principles and abandoning 
oneself to beastly instincts. Anger is the state of being angry, 
acrimonious, and contentious. Tranquillity is a peaceful, tran- 
quil, meditative state. Rapture is the state of happiness and joy 
one experiences when aspirations and wishes have been fulfilled. 
Learning is the state of intellectual pursuit and enjoyment. 
Absorption is the state of perceiving truth intuitively in natural 
phenomena. The Bodhisattva nature is the state of compassion, 
wisdom, sincerity, and of striving toward happiness and en- 
lightenment for others. Buddhahood is the supreme state of 
enlightenment.” 

Toda continued: “Furthermore, the entire universe and all 
its phenomena are constantly in one of these states. Obviously, 
everyone prefers a good state—that is happiness—to a bad one. 
But wishing alone is never enough to make us happy. True re- 
ligion, on the other hand, has the power to give us vitality and 
set us on the right road. At the risk of his life, Nichiren Dai- 
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shonin taught that we cannot attain lasting happiness by means 
of our own unaided will. We must have an object of worship 
strong enough to set in motion the Buddha nature inherent in 
all men. The one object that can do this is the Dai-Gohonzon, 
which, by means of the power of its Myoho, can change ugliness 
into beauty, evil into goodness, and loss into gain. It alone can 
fill our lives with manifestations of the everlasting Buddhahood. 
This is the true significance of the advent of Nichiren Daishonin, 
the True Buddha of the Latter Day of the Law, the period we 
are now living in.” 

Toda’s sincerity and conviction of the truth of his faith moved 
the audience, especially when he said that the hellish conditions 
suffered by Japan were the result of the nation’s having slan- 
dered Nichiren Daishonin’s Buddhism for seven hundred years. 


He continued: 
“T am deeply grieved by the state of our nation at present 


because, if we are to recover from the crippling blows we have 
suffered, we must have a truly practical philosophy. Philosophy 
without practical application is only playing with ideas. Today 
we Japanese are faced with the necessity of selecting a true faith. 
Belief in Shinto obviously led to failure. 

“Now, as false cults and destructive Communist ideas delude 
the people, Soka Gakkai is endeavoring to contribute to re- 
habilitation by practicing the philosophy of Nichiren Daishonin. 
In order to rise again as a peace-loving nation, Japan requires 
a true religion and a rational philosophy that can be beneficial 
to all fields: politics, economy, and culture. Nichiren Dai- 
shonin’s Buddhism meets the nation’s urgent spiritual need, 
and the Gohonzon is the very basis of that Buddhism. 

“Although the Dai-Gohonzon has existed at Taiseki-ji, the 
head temple of Nichiren Shoshu, for the past seven hundred 
years, most of the Japanese people have either ignored it or 
refused to devote attention to it. I am sure that most of you are 
now hearing about the Dai-Gohonzon for the very first time, 
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but it is my fervent prayer that you will believe in it and bask 
in its compassion and blessings for the sake of the nation as well 
as that of yourselves and your families.”’ 

His message and the power with which he delivered it created 
a profound silence among his listeners until the moderator 
announced a period of questions. 


“Sir, will you please explain the relation between the Lotus 
Sutra and democracy?” asked a young man. 

After saying that he thought the question a good one, Toda 
explained: “It is only natural that democracy should be a topic 
of frequent discussion now that the end of the war has brought 
about so many changes. Because the Japanese suffered bitterly 
under a totalitarian military dictatorship, we now realize that 
sovereignty must rest with the people. The three democratic 
principles, freedom, equality, and philanthropy, are fine. I 
am all for them. But viewed in the light of Nichiren Daishonin’s 
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philosophy, democracy is less than perfect because it embodies 
only part of the truth. Though originally a Greek idea, de- 
mocracy has been deeply influenced by Christian philosophy, 
which fails to clarify the vital law of karma and the three exist- 
ences of past, present, and future. Democracy deals only with 
the present. Of course social systems and political structures are 
important to mankind, but they pale in the face of the problems 
of true spiritual freedom and ultimate destiny. Western de- 
mocracy limits itself because of its failure to take these things 
into consideration. 

“Only the Buddhism of Nichiren Daishonin has the power to 
purify present life and solve problems of the past and future, and 
true democracy is impossible until these problems are settled. 
Western democracy, because of its strong Christian leanings, is 
spiritual and idealistic. So-called peoples’ democracies, on the 
other hand, are usually materialistic. It goes without saying that 
both approaches are only partial. Buddhist democracy, based 
on Nichiren Daishonin’s philosophy, is complete because it is 
neither idealistic nor materialistic and because it teaches the 
oneness of mind and matter, of body and spirit; therefore, only 
through its teachings is it possible to establish democracy in the 
fullest sense. Perhaps you will see my meaning more clearly if 
you study this question for a while on your own.” 

“T think I understand now, sir,” said the naive young man. 

Toda replied with a smile: “I wonder. If you do, you are 
quick indeed.” The audience laughed. 

Questions followed one after another, all of them serious, 
some of them critical. Toda answered them with conviction and 
sometimes with wit. The discussion period promised to go on 
much longer, but the moderator cut it short at five o’clock. 
He announced that Toda would hold another similar session at 
the Masuda house beginning at seven in the evening. After 
thanking the villagers for their interest and attendance, Toda 
and his party went out into the cool autumn air and the fiery 
red of the sunset. 
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At the Masuda house, after a cheerful dinner and evening 
Gongyo, everyone chatted merrily over tea and an after-dinner 
snack of the steamed corn that Toda loved. Later, the villagers 
began to arrive for the discussion meeting. After a lively ques- 
tion-and-answer period and some quiet person-to-person con- 
versations, the first convert was introduced to Toda. He 
was the young man—a schoolteacher of twenty, as it turned 
out—who had asked Toda the question about democracy and 
the Lotus Sutra. Two aged farmers seemed anxious to join 
Nichiren Shoshu, but for a while they hesitated. The idea of 
discarding other deeply ingrained traditional forms of worship 
worried them. Soon, however, they were won over. Finally, 
a lively seventeen-year-old girl came forth voluntarily to 
accept the faith. These four converts heartened Toda and his 
party and overjoyed old Masuda, whose cheeks flushed with 
happiness as he ordered his wife to bring out all the good food 
they had in the house. He wanted to have a feast in celebra- 
tion. And he himself left immediately to go to the barn for a 
bottle of his own home-brewed sake. 

Soon everyone was chattering happily over a table laden with 
rustic delicacies—steamed pumpkin and potatoes, roasted egg- 
plant, wild grapes, chestnuts, pickled vegetables, burdock root 
braised in a rich sauce of soy and sesame, fresh river fish, and 
the saké. First Toda suggested that someone sing a song, then 
the festivities got under way in earnest. There were dances, folk 
songs, and laughter. They sang the bright and popular “Apple 
Song,” which was written after the war in an attempt to cheer 
a downhearted and gloomy nation. Toda himself danced a 
noble and graceful traditional dance. Amid singing and 
laughter the evening wore on. It was well past midnight when 
Toda at last reluctantly said good night because he and his 
party had to be on their way at 4:30 the next morning. 
After the new converts and their friends departed, only the 
chirping of the crickets disturbed the silence of the night. 

At four o’clock the following chilly morning, Toda and his 
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party, accompanied by the Masuda sisters, started for Kuro- 
bane. In the dark the rugged road was especially trying for 
Toda because of his poor eyesight; before long he had slipped 
into a stream. He was wet up to his thighs. In alarm, Miss 
Kiyohara and Mrs. Sakata rushed to help him, but he calmed 
their fears by joking: “Lucky it wasn’t the night-soil pit.” As 
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the group at last neared their destination, the sky was turning 
pearl gray with dawn. The younger Masuda sister, Masako, 
came up to Toda and whispered: “‘Mr. Toda.” 

She seemed to want to say something but hesitated. 

“What is it?”’ Toda asked encouragingly. 

“Mr. Toda. I want to go back to Tokyo.” 

“But why? Oh, I think I see. It has something to do with 
marriage, doesn’t it?” 

Surprised that Toda read her thoughts so easily, Masako 
blushed and nodded. 

“Don’t be impatient, Masako. It isn’t always necessary to 
go long distances to find happiness.” 


ee 
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“But, Mr. Toda, I’ve been in this village for three years now. 
Oh, I’ve had several marriage offers, but none of them was 
suitable. I’m afraid [ll never find a husband in the country. 
Pll have to go back to Tokyo for that.” 

Like many girls of her generation, Masako’s coming of age 
had coincided with the dark years of the war. Now she was 
disturbed because she felt that her chances for marriage were 
dwindling, especially if she remained in the remote Nasu 
Mountains. 

“So you think that by coming to Tokyo you can find the right 
man?” 

“T think so.” 

“You’re wrong. No good will come of hurrying an important 
thing like marriage.” Toda’s voice was firm, and, disappointed, 
Masako hung her head. Toda went on: “Devote your whole 
heart to your faith, and someday—lI can’t say when or how, but 
someday—the ideal person for you will come along. It makes 
no difference where you are; faith, not the place where you live, 
determines what will happen. If this were not true, the Gohon- 
zon would be deceiving us. Isn’t that so?” 

Toda knew that the best way to console and assist with 
personal problems was to apply the Myoho, and for this reason, 
as he took the girl’s hand, he said gently: “Be brave. Your 
hometown is where you are needed now. Devote yourself to the 
faith, and everything will work out all right.” The young 
Masuda girl said no more, but the depth of Toda’s advice 
brought gentle, warming tears to her eyes. 

The sky continued to brighten as the sun mounted the sky. 
The little party arrived at Kurobane Station just in time for 
the six o’clock train. In a flurry of thanks and farewells to the 
Masuda sisters, Toda and the others boarded. As the train 
pulled out of the station, Miss Kiyohara and Mrs. Sakata waved 
their handkerchiefs out the window until the Masuda girls were 
out of sight. Then, worn out—they had not slept the night 
before—all the party but Toda fell sound asleep. He watched 
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range after range of mountains filling the northern horizon and 
the plains swaying with silvery pampas and dotted here and 
there with gilded autumn trees. And as he drank in the beauty 
he fell into meditation, thinking: 

“If | walk steadily and without faltering, there is no physical 
mountain, no matter how high, that I cannot scale. But what 
about the mountains of trouble, the great obstacles that stand 
in the way of the spreading of the true faith? What are those 
mountains like? How many raging rivers of difficulty and strife 
must we ford before we reach our goal? What demons dwell in 
those mountains? In this weekend tour we are taking our first 
steps, but the road ahead is long and strewn with obstacles. 
Demons lurk everywhere.” 

Toda realized the difficulty of his task, but he was not afraid. 
He recalled his own faith-giving vision of Nichiren Daishonin 
and quietly chanted the Daimoku to himself. 

After several changes of trains, the little group at last reached 
the city of Kiryu, where a few friends greeted them and took 
them to the house of Mr. Miyata, an old and staunch follower 
of Nichiren Shoshu. During the war, Miyata’s house, standing 
near the main street of the city, had been the scene of frequent 
discussion meetings that had helped the believers keep their 
faith burning bright in dark times. There was also a small Ni- 
chiren Shoshu temple in the city; therefore, Toda had expected 
a better reception than he found. To his disappointment, when 
he began Gongyo at Miyata’s house, he learned that few of the 
local leaders were able to read the Sutra. After a subsequent 
discussion meeting at the house of a new society member named 
Mizuta, Toda strongly sensed that something was wrong with 
the faith in Kiryu. He said as much to Yoshizo Mishima and 
suggested that Kiryu would need frequent visits and close guid- 
ance for several years. At the conclusion of the discussion meet- 
ing, Toda announced his personal intention to achieve the 
universal propagation of true Buddhism and called on all those 
present to follow him in this supreme task. Many, realizing 
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the vital importance of the task, began to sense their roles in 
it; one newcomer decided to accept this faith. 

This was the end of the first postwar rural guidance tour. It 
was a modest undertaking, but the results had been encourag- 
ing. This trip was to pave the way for a great spreading of the 
faith throughout rural Japan. Finally the meetings were over, 
but Toda’s group of fellow members had one more trying ordeal 
to face before they could lay their heads on the comfortable 
pillows of home. 

The day spent in Kiryu had fallen on the autumnal equinox 
holiday, and the trains were overflowing with food-seekers from 
the city who had seized their brief leisure to scour the country- 
side for whatever they could find to augment their meager 
diets. The train was so crowded that even angry and frustrated 
people who might have picked fights over very petty issues 
could not do so: there was no room to fight. By the time the 
train heaved into Asakusa Station in Tokyo, Toda’s legs were 
numb with weariness. 


2. OVERTURE 
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LIKEA great flowing river, the times of mankind are perpet- 
ually changing. One great alteration occurred in Japan on No- 
vember 3, 1946, with the promulgation of a new constitution 
declaring that the emperor is a symbol of the state and of the 
unity of the nation and that his position devolves from the will 
of the people. Not only did this important document remove the 
emperor from a position of divinity, it also took an even more 
momentous step by renouncing both war and all war potential. 
Article Nine says that the Japanese people forever renounce 
war as a sovereign right of the nation and the threat or use of 
force as a means of settling international disputes. It adds that 
land, sea, and air forces will not be maintained and that the 
right of belligerency on the part of the state will not be recog- 
nized. It is doubtful that Prime Minister Shidehara or even Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur realized the true import of the new 
constitution, but Josei Toda, lying in bed one morning enjoying 
his early hours of clearest thinking and taking quiet pleasure 
in the scurrying of the rats overhead—their presence indicated 
a better store of food in the larder—thought about the document 
and knew in his heart what it meant to himself, those round him, 
and the entire country. 
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Clearly the constitution was idealistic. Shidehara and his 
group were concerned with the preservation of the imperial 
family at all costs. They gave little thought to the true democ- 
ratization of Japan; for them the constitution was a com- 
promise to an end. But Toda saw immediately that the docu- 
ment promised a new era for Japan if a system could be found 
to put it into effective practice. 

To be sure, the true pacifism promised in Article Nine of 
the constitution never became a reality, but peace was nonethe- 
less the fervent aspiration of a people who had suffered the full 
horror of war. Fulfilling this great hope was a task of the greatest 
importance, but to accomplish it the nation required a com- 
pletely new political concept. Neither communistic nor capital- 
istic ideas would do, nor, for that matter; would a theoretical 
synthesis of the two. A concept based on the life philosophy of 
Nichiren Daishonin was essential. Toda was convinced that 
only when Japan followed a policy based on the life philosophy 
taught by Nichiren Daishonin would true pacifism be pro- 
claimed to the whole world. Such a political climate would do 
something even more important: it would pave the way to the 
global propagation of the true Buddhist faith and the resultant 
salvation of mankind and the harmonious fusion of Buddhism 
with all aspects of human society. 

Perceiving that the time was ripe for bold action, Toda re- 
newed his vow to strive tirelessly for the spreading of the faith. 
As Nichiren Daishonin teaches: “It is as certain that the true 
faith will someday achieve universal propagation as it is that 
an arrow aimed at the earth is certain to hit its mark.” 

Toda knew this, but at that time he was the only person who 
did. He also realized that though the goal is great and perhaps 
distant the only way to reach it is to deal immediately with the 
problem of the moment; and at that moment, Toda had several 
problems. First he faced the imminent third memorial service 
for Tsunesaburo Makiguchi and, equally important, the first 
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postwar general meeting of the society. Early rumors had it 
that hundreds of people from all over Japan would attend 
this meeting. Thinking these things over carefully as he lay in 
bed, Toda prepared himself to face the great day. 

On November seventeenth, in the old auditorium of the 
Education Hall in Kanda, retired high priest Nichiko Hori 


by x RE 


presided over the third memorial service in honor of the late 
Tsunesaburo Makiguchi. A photograph of this great man, 
hanging in the middle of the platform, moved many in the 
audience to tears, especially as the services brought back mem- 
ories of their leader and of his martyrdom. At the end of the 
solemn ritual, as the heady fragrance of incense lingered in the 
air, Toda introduced the first man to make a memorial speech, 
the seventy-nine-year-old high priest Nichiko Hori, a small, 
vigorous man with bushy white eyebrows. 

“Old as Iam, I made the long trip to Tokyo without hesita- 
tion when I heard that the faithful followers of the late ‘'sunesa- 
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buro Makiguchi were planning a ceremony to commemorate 
his tragic death. Your sincerity and devotion to his memory 
move me deeply. 

“Although time forbids my talking at length either about 
my personal relations with Mr. Makiguchi or about my connec- 
tions with Soka Gakkai, I feel impelled to say this: with great 
compassion, Nichiren Daishonin courageously remonstrated 
with the state for neglecting true Buddhism, and he preached 
the benefits of the Gohonzon. Now, I am convinced that until 
the very end Mr. Makiguchi obeyed the teachings of Nichiren 
Daishonin and that he never wavered in his determination to 
spread the faith in true Buddhism. 

“T think the commentary of Chang-an, a disciple of T’ien-t’ai 
the Great, on the teachings of Sakyamuni’s final sermon— 
embodied in the Nirvana Sutra—is pertigent to a discussion of 
Mr. Makiguchi because it deals with the disciples’ faith after 
the historical Buddha passed from this earth into the blessed 
state. ‘To be an uncompassionate friend is to be an enemy, 
but to cleanse a man of his evil is the act of a parent.’ This means 
that those who remain indifferent to the slandering of the true 
Buddhism are false disciples. No one could have said this of Mr. 
Makiguchi. Though a layman, he strove harder than many 
priests for the propagation of the faith and the realization of the 
will of Nichiren Daishonin. Yet he died the death of a martyr 
at the hands of hostile authorities. This is not an unusual thing, 
for in all ages those who love humanity with a pure mind and 
true compassion are often hated and persecuted by those in 
power. Nichiren Daishonin’s Buddhism has a long history of 
martyrdoms, much of which I have described in an account of 
religious persecutions at Atsuhara and in a later book about 
the trials of the followers of Nichiren Daishonin throughout the 
history of our group. The Atsuhara incident, in which three 
peasant brothers were barbarously beheaded in Kamakura in 
1280 for attempting to convert people to the faith, is only one 
of a long list. Thousands of laymen and priests in all parts of 
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Japan have met similar fates, but the point that must be under- 
scored is that all of us are called upon to give our best to the 
faith. The martyrs of the distant past and Tsunesaburo Maki- 
guchi have made the supreme sacrifice. Our duty is to devote 
ourselves to the spread of the true faith for the sake of society, 
this country, and all mankind. In attempting to do this, each of 
you will leave his name in the sacred sea of the true Buddhism.” 

As Nichiko Hori returned to his seat, many of the older 
members of the audience reflected on the life and works of that 
distinguished scholar and great man of faith. Born in Kyushu 
in 1867 and accepting Nichiren Shoshu in 1885, when he was 
only eighteen, Hori later compiled the monumental 134-volume 
Complete Works of the Studies of Nichiren Shoshu, containing dis- 
cussions of all existing teachings and dogmas and interpretations 
of the True Buddha’s thought. In this work Hori clarified be- 
yond all doubt the right of Nichiren Shoshu to be called the only 
truly orthodox branch of Buddhism. Not only did this book 
establish Hori as a masterly scholar, it also irrefutably fixed the 
position of Nichiren Daishonin and gave Soka Gakkai a firm 
theoretical foundation for its great work of universal propaga- 
tion of the faith. Without Hori and his scholarship, the move- 
ment might have been delayed fifty years. 

Following the speech of the retired high priest, another priest 
and an intimate associate of Makiguchi, Taiei Horigome, spoke 
of his emotions on attending the ceremony. During a few mo- 
ments of reminiscences of past experiences with Makiguchi and 
their studies of Buddhist literature, he said that Makiguchi and 
his probing of the question of value had penetrated to the very 
heart of vital issues. After Horigome, Seido Hosoi spoke about 
the anti-Buddhist activities of violent exponents of Shintoism— 
for example, Moto-ori Norinaga and Hirata Atsutane—and 
commented on the prejudices that their attitudes had spawned 
against Nichiren Daishonin. In conclusion, he remarked point- 
edly: “Japan was defeated by Shintoism, and the thoughts of 
Shinto scholars still poison the land. It is now your duty and 
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mine to prepare ourselves for the great propagation of the faith 
by study of and meditation on the true meaning of Buddhism 
and by attempting to follow in the footsteps of President 
Makiguchi.” 

After the gratifying comments of three of the most distin- 
guished priests in all Nichiren Shoshu, many of the faithful rose 
to testify to their debt to the late leader and to speak of the 
dire consequences of backsliding that many of them had ex- 
perienced during the grueling war years. At last Josei Toda rose 
to speak, but instead of turning to the audience, he addressed 
himself to the photograph of Makiguchi in the intimate tones 
used between close friends: 

“The last time I saw you, in September, 1943, when they took 
you from the Metropolitan Police Office to the Sugamo De- 
tention House, I was too angry at the injustice of what was 
happening to do more than say: “Take care of yourself.’ You 
nodded silently, but in your face I saw boundless courage and 
compassion. Not long after, when I followed you to the de- 
tention house, I prayed morning and night that you would be 
released. I knew you were old and in poor health. You could 
not stand the rigors of prison life. 

“Then, when, on January 8, 1945, they told me you had 
passed away, shock and sorrow crushed me. You, my guiding 
light for so many years, were gone.” 

Toda’s stifled sob was echoed by many of those listening to 
him. He composed himself and went on in a stronger voice: 

“You were no longer on this earth, but your love lived on to 
work wonders in many hearts. Your infinite compassion had 
allowed me to accompany you even to prison. There, inspired 
by the concept of the inseparability of master and disciple, as 
taught in the Lotus Sutra, I read and reread the Sutra until its 
profound meanings gradually became clear to me. 

“Because I am conscious of my unworthiness and lack of 
talent, I have long hesitated to become your successor. But now 
I pledge myself anew to the attainment of the supreme goal for 
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which you died: the universal spreading of our faith. This I am 
determined to accomplish before I join you someday in the 
Land of Buddha.” 

Lifted on the wave of Toda’s enthusiasm, the audience 
carried the mood of happy tension with them when, after an 
hour’s intermission, the first general meeting of the newly re- 
named Soka Gakkai began. Of all the fresh starts made after 
the end of the war none was more splendid in human meaning 
than this, for, completely untainted by motives of self-seeking 
greed, it was devoted entirely to the development of harmonious 
unity between the clergy and the laity, and the masters and 
their disciples. After a brief opening message and a longer 
report by Naosaku Kitagawa on the recent activities of the 
society, an announcement was made of the new organizational 
structure. Nine departments, including General Affairs and 
Study, had been established; their officers were introduced to 
the gathering. This was followed by the notice of the formation 
of fifteen local chapters, ten in metropolitan Tokyo and five in 
rural areas. It was explained that during their membership 
campaigns Toda and his co-workers had added two hundred 
new converts to the membership. In short, only one year after 
the conclusion of the war, the society was steadily moving 
toward rehabilitation and rejuvenation. 

The good news infected the audience with enthusiasm for 
progress. They greeted each announcement of advance with 
loud applause. But Toda felt a nagging fear that the heat of 
fervor might cool when the members were away from the direct 
influence of the society leaders. After all, the Gosho teaches that 
when in the immediate proximity of the Buddha one burns with 
faith, but when far removed from him, one tends to neglect his 
teaching. Unwavering faith should be like water, constantly 
flowing. In the knowledge of the need for loyal supporters and 
of his own responsibility for the growth of the society, Toda 
prayed for guidance and for steadfastness among the members. 

The general administrative report came to an end, and one 
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by one, members of the audience rose to testify to the great 
power of the true faith. They told tales of their experiences 
with despair and poverty during the war years and of how the 
Gohonzon had been the only thing that gave them hope. Great 
experiences were related; but the audience, deeply convinced 
that true Buddhism sheds light on the law of cause and effect, 
had no trouble accepting the most marvelous stories as absolute 
fact. Touched by the experiences of their fellows and encouraged 
by the progress the society was making, everyone present was at 
a peak of excitement and happy expectation when Toda ad- 
dressed them. 

Using only the plainest words, he laid before his audience a 
flaming truth. “Today various deities and Buddhas compete 
with each other in doling out rewards and punishment to 
mankind, but this role is not theirs alone. All aspects of life are 
governed by laws of punishment and reward. Only scale and 
content differentiate punishment and reward as seen in, say, the 
fishing business from those of the highest realms of finance. But 
this very aspect of the problem is of great importance because 
the greater the content of the issue at hand the richer the re- 
wards and the more horrendous the punishments that are 
implied. 

“The Myoho is the most all-embracing doctrine in the 
universe; therefore, belief in its teachings is the highest act of 
mankind. It is obvious that when activity is of this magnitude 
the rewards accruing to it are inexpressibly great. According 
to the law of causality, however, the punishments are terrible 
beyond human knowledge. 

“Our beloved leader suffered persecution on this earth in 
the name of the faith, but now his praises are sung by Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. On the other hand, those who slander or 
misuse the Myoho or this society—which is dedicated to the 
Law and to its propagation—have the torments of the damned 
in store for them. Furthermore, the Gosho and the Lotus Sutra 
have warned them of their fate.” 
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On this fiery note of hope and warning, the general meeting 
ended. Toda was satisfied with everything that had happened, 
but he was especially elated at the changing of the name of the 
society from the old Soka Kyoiku Gakkai, Value-Creating 
Education Society, to the more inclusive Soka Gakkai, Value- 
Creating Society, because this symbolized the newer, wider 
foundation on which Toda knew his future endeavors must be 
built. From now on, salvation for millions of distressed people 
would flow directly from the Myoho without the intermediary 
of the philosophy of value. 

One year after the end of hostilities, Japan had emerged on 
a new path of growth with its first true constitution, and Soka 
Gakkai had begun its path of startling progress. Both events 
thrilled Toda’s heart. Warmed by the assurance of the society’s 
new start, Toda and a group of young people left the hall in the 
chill dusk of the evening. Through the gray, light golden pau- 
lownia leaves fluttered down from a nearby tree. Toda was 
happy for the companionship of his young followers, and he 
joined them in song as they strolled toward the train station: 


**As clouds of glory pass away, 
Ambition’s revels close, 

Faith in falsehoods fades from sight, 
But Buddha’s power glows. 

Time to spread our faith has come, 
Desired by all the world; 

Young soldiers, now go to the fray, 
With banners all unfurled!” 
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3. LIGHT AND SHADOW 
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BECAUSE the Reception Hall of Taiseki-ji had burned to 
the ground, it was necessary to use a lodging temple called the 
Renzobo for midnight prayers. On the night of November 15, 
1946, that building was brightly illuminated, as was the Main 
Hall of the temple, because rites of succession for a new high 
priest of Nichiren Shoshu were to take place. Deep darkness and 
silence engulfed the rest of the temple grounds. The Gohonzon, 
transferred from the Treasure Temple for this important oc- 
casion, was in the Main Hall. All the priests of the temple stood 
as symbolic guards at the four corners of the building. A few 
days earlier, for reasons of ill health, the sixty-third high priest, 
Nichiman Akiyama, had resigned after only one year in office; 
and an extraordinary meeting of councilors suggested Nissho 
Mizutani to succeed him. 

The teachings of Nichiren Daishonin have been passed down 
through an unbroken line of chosen disciples, beginning with 
Nikko Shonin, whom Nichiren Daishonin himself selected. The 
essence of true Buddhism has been handed down in much the 
same way as water is transferred from one vessel to another in 
endless succesion. Therefore, the water of the Myoho be- 
queathed to the sixty-fourth high priest was the same as that 
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bestowed by Nichiren Daishonin seven hundred years ago; its 
purity, clarity, and taste were unchanged. Some two thousand 
years before Nichiren Daishonin, Sakyamuni, too, had chosen 
the same method of passing on his teachings, bequeathing them 
to his disciples. First he gave the Hinayana teachings to Maha- 
kasyapa, then to Ananda. Next he passed the Mahayana teach- 
ings to Manjusri. But the essence of the Lotus Sutra he gave to 
Visistacaritra, disregarding all others. Naturally, a ceremony 
as exalted as that of an ordination in this venerable tradition 
entails a great amount of pomp. The retiring and acceding high 
priests are closeted for many hours behind vast gilded screens. 
During the ceremonies, tension throughout the temple steadily 
builds to reach a peak when the symbolically newborn high 
priest conducts his first midnight Gongyo in continuation of 
the seven-hundred-year-old tradition of praying nightly from 
2:00 until 4:00 a.m. for the attainment of the universal prop- 
agation of true Buddhism and for the peace and happiness of 
mankind. On this night, as on every night throughout that 
long period, the prayers rang strong and clear into the night 
air, but the voice intoning on this occasion was that of the man 
who was to become a driving force in the postwar rehabilitation 
of Nichiren Shoshu and especially of the head temple. 

The problems facing the high priest Nissho Mizutani when 
he assumed office at the age of sixty-eight seemed insurmount- 
able. The Reception Hall had to be rebuilt as quickly as 
possible. Even more important, it was vitally urgent to re- 
construct some twenty Nichiren Shoshu temples burned in all 
parts of Japan during the war. Undaunted even in the face of 
these difficulties, Nissho began work immediately. His first 
step was to organize a special temple-reconstruction committee 
to work out concrete operational plans based on the utilization 
of timber from the forests of the head-temple compound and on 
appeals for aid from affluent believers. 

At first these plans were apparently frustrated by the.two- 
phase agrarian reforms sponsored by occupation authorities. 
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According to these regulations, no landowner was allowed to 
possess more than twelve and a quarter acres of land; he was 
obliged to sell everything over this amount to the people who 
had previously farmed the land as tenants. A noncultivating 
landowner was allowed to possess no more than two and a half 
acres, and religious institutions were forbidden to own any 
arable land at all. The problem facing Taiseki-ji as both a 
noncultivator and a religious organization was grave indeed. 
In addition, a local agrarian commission, headed by a Com- 
munist, forced the temple to sell 245 acres of land at ludicrously 
low prices. Of this area, 147 acres were farmland; the remain- 
der was forest. This loss clearly crippled High Priest Nissho’s 
rehabilitation program, but the priests were by no means at a 
loss for an alternate plan. 

Ignorant of affairs of the world but keenly aware that the 
agrarian commission might force further land sales, the priests 
saw what they must do. They must become farmers themselves. 
So eager were they to preserve Taiseki-ji property that they 
_doffed their priestly garments and voluntarily became tenant 
cultivators of temple lands. Picking up spades and hoes, to 
which their hands were little accustomed, they set out to cul- 
tivate the five acres of the temple compound and thus to both 
protect the head temple and provide food for themselves. 3 

Plowing, weeding, and all the other farm chores gradually 
became the daily routine of these devout men. But about once 
a month, when pilgrim visits occasioned services in front of the 
Dai-Gohonzon, they put aside their farm implements, once 
again donned priestly garments, and for a brief time returned 
to their old way of life. This way had all but vanished from the 
ordinary round of duties, however. When demobilized monks 
gradually began coming back to Taiscki-ji, some of them were 
so shocked at the changes that they could not bring themselves 
toremain with these strange farmer-monks. The priests of Tai- 
seki-ji took this title themselves in remembrance of the warrior- 
monks who had turned to the sword and the lance to protect 
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themselves from tyrannical lords in the late Heian period. In a 
somewhat similar sense the postwar priests of Taiseki-ji had 
turned to the plow and the hoe for survival. In spite of dis- 
satisfaction in some quarters, the wise policy of Nissho Mizutani 
kept food on the tables of the temple through a period when the 
entire nation was tightening and retightening belts because of 
dire shortages. 

Nissho Mizutani was not alone in striving to rebuild the faith 
in a struggling war-torn nation, nor were his disgruntled de- 
mobilized monks the only people to express great dissatisfaction 
with the way things were going. Josei Toda continued his lec- 
tures on the Lotus Sutra and the Gosho. Attendance had in- 
creased so substantially after the first general meeting of Soka 
Gakkai that extra meetings were necessary. At times, especially 
when discontented young people attended, exchanges became 
heated. The schedule was arduous, but Toda made every effort 
to preside at all the meetings because he realized that though 
many of his most faithful followers were already capable of 
putting up convincing arguments for Nichiren Shoshu on theo- 
retical and philosophical grounds they sometimes lacked the 
warmth to substantiate their claims with appeals to true 
humanity. With his charm and his genuine interest in the wel- 
fare of all who came to learn, Toda was exactly the man to add 
this needed element to the discussions. 

Meeting conditions were never luxurious in those days. Street- 
lights were scarce, and the nearsighted Toda often stumbled 
as he nightly made his way through remote parts of the city to 
attic rooms in dilapidated houses where the faithful gathered. 
Dim light made reading a chore. Tatami floor mats were 
invariably soiled and ragged. Sometimes wooden structures, 
seriously shaken during the war, tilted so crazily that merely 
sitting straight demanded a considerable part of the audience’s 
attention. Floorboards shrieked when anyone took a step. But 
such minor inconveniences disappeared the moment Toda 
made his entrance and began his cheerful greetings. 
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Because he abhorred the spiritually crippling effect of for- 
mality, Toda always insisted on casual meetings. Generally only 
about twenty or thirty people could squeeze into the rooms, 
but there were rarely fewer than that. Everyone had a multitude 
of questions, all of which Toda heard willingly and attentively. 
After answering the questions, he would pose some of his own 


about the history of Buddhism, the true purpose of life, the 
meaning of happiness, and certain Buddhist doctrines, like that 
of the ten states of life. This was done to stimulate discussion 
and to bring to light whatever doubts might lurk in the minds 
of his audience. Toda was never afraid of honestly expressed 
doubts because he believed deeply that true understanding is 
always born of serious doubts resolved through faith. 

The meetings were open to all ages, classes, and kinds of 
people. Each had a perfect right—in fact was actively encour- 
aged—to participate in the discussion no matter whether he 
was an old society member with years of experience or the 
greenest of newcomers. Seniority and rank had no meaning 
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because a spirit of democracy always prevailed. Toda regarded 
discussion meetings as one of the most important activities of 
the society and for this reason avoided prepared lectures, which 
tend to separate speaker and audience and to create a barrier 
between the masses and a small group of so-called leaders. The 
discussion meeting was a place where people sincerely com- 
municated with one another in their search for truth and 
salvation. 

Sometimes people of limited mental abilities asked silly ques- 
tions, but no inquiry was ever rebuffed. Toda always treated 
each person with the dignity due an individual human being 
and gave all questions his closest attention. The most challeng- 
ing questioners were the dispirited young men. Physically 
weakened by warfare, many of these youths were only recently 
demobilized and had returned to a world they did not under- 
stand, where they were trying to give life some meaning. With 
sunken cheeks and hollow eyes, they often challenged Toda to 
prove what he said. At one meeting, in the midst of a discussion 
of the great promise inherent in belief in true Buddhism, a young 
man arose and interrupted Toda. 

“Oh, no, you’re trying to trick me, but I won’t let you. What 
you are saying is too good to be true. It’s a fraud, and I’m fed 
up with frauds.” | 

Friends who had brought the young man to the meeting 
leaped up in embarrassment and tried to make him sit down and 
be quiet, but Toda instructed them to allow him to finish. Toda 
knew the emptiness and hopelessness in the hearts of these young 
people; he realized that their only release was emotional out- 
burst. For a moment the young man was taken aback by Toda’s 
permissive attitude, but he soon stoked the fire of his fury and 
shouted afresh: 

“I’m not going to be fooled by your talk of building a peaceful 
Buddhist land. How can you expect me to believe that? Ever 
since I can remember, high-flown talk of the Imperial Army, the 
invincible navy, the sacred war, and universal harmony has 
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been crammed down our throats. Empty words! But I didn’t 
know it then. I believed them, and my belief led me to join a 
kamikaze squadron because I truly thought that by dying for 
my country I could contribute to the eternal prosperity of all 
peoples. All of us, we actually swallowed that stuff, but when the 
nightmare was over and I could think clearly, I saw that it was 
all lies. Oh sure, the ones who tricked us were scoundrels, but 
we were such idiots! I vowed then and there that no such fine 
talk would ever fool me again, and I’m not going to let you 
trick me either.” 

Toda watched the young man as he scowled and twitched his 
way through his bitter tirade, hands clenched against baggy 
khaki trousers left over from his kamikaze days. When he had 
finished he stood for a minute staring into space. Toda thought: 
“This man might be possessed of a strong will or he might be 
just stubborn.” But true to his policy of equal courtesy and 
interest for everyone, he began to speak quietly: 

“Perhaps you’re right. You know your own experience, and 
experience must be true. You have learned an invaluable 
lesson: never let yourself be fooled. But you are still very un- 
happy.” 

“How do you know?” snapped the young man. “I won't be 
called unhappy. I’m not anything. Not happy, not unhappy.” 

“Then what state would you say you are in?” 

“No state; that’s all there is to it,” the young man laughed 
derisively. But sensing nihilistic despair in the snarling laughter, 
Toda suddenly felt a rush of affection and pity. Beckoning the 
young man to sit near him, Toda invited him to discuss his 
problem more seriously. At first the youth hesitated, but since 
his fury had burned itself out, he did as he was requested. 

“Now then,” smiled Toda, “‘you’ve been raging for over a 
year and a half. Don’t you think it’s time you calmed down?” 

Some in the audience giggled, but the still bitter look on the 
young man’s face quickly stifled their untimely mirth. Toda 
then went on: 
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“You say you’ve been tricked, but before you realized the 
fraud, you truly believed the things you were taught. Didn’t 
you?” 

“With all my heart. That’s what makes me so angry now.” 

“Then you are not to blame for having believed.” Toda 
nodded, as if calming a wayward child. “You believed because 
you didn’t know that what you were taught was wrong. As you 
now realize, nothing is more terrible, more dreadful than blind 
belief. It can plunge you into the depths of misery. This is a law 
that no one, no matter how great or how humble, can get away 
from. Have you ever thought about it this way?” 

Not replying, the youth lowered his head. 

“It’s not just my idea,” Toda continued. “About seven 
hundred years ago Nichiren Daishonin made all of this crystal 
clear when he warned against the danger of belief in false re- 
ligions. Think of it this way: since your childhood you have 
been taught that militarism and all it means are righteous. 
Your belief led you to act as you did and ultimately brought 
you to the condition you find yourself in today. Obviously, the 
people who taught you these ideas are to blame, but they too 
were unaware of their mistake. Now they are in as great a 
quandary as you. As you say, they are neither happy nor un- 
happy. Because you have been deceived once in the past, you 
now close your mind against anything that smacks of religion 
or religious devotion. It’s understandable.” 

Surprised at Toda’s insight into the deep recesses of his mind, 
the young man glanced up. Toda lit a cigarette, and after a few 
leisurely puffs, continued: 

“The thing for you to think seriously about now is whether 
there is anything in this world worth believing in. I have a 
suggestion, and I think you know what it is. 

“In his own time, Nichiren Daishonin, in spite of severe 
persecution, dared to share the Myoho of Nam-myoho-renge- 
kyo with all men who were willing to accept it. Out of his 
profound compassion and in the knowledge of the sorrows 
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that would befall man in the Latter Day of the Law—our 
own time, in fact—he gave the Myoho concrete form in the 
Gohonzon, which we all venerate. The Law is no empty theory, 
and our reverence for the Gohonzon is by no means idolatry. 
The Law is a true religion that helps us regenerate our lives 
and revolutionize our fortunes and destinies. The Gohonzon is 


the intermediary through which we can train ourselves toward 
our ultimate goal of Buddhahood. 

“Perhaps this line of thinking seems to have illogical gaps, 
but that is because you still do not understand the difference 
between true and false Buddhism. Obviously, in any field of 
study, without learning the basic elements, grasping higher 
aspects is unthinkable. If you study this Buddhist philosophy, 
the immense differences between a religion that is true and one 
that is not will become apparent to you. For me to try to unravel 
complicated philosophical problems for you now would be a 
waste of your time and mine. But the Myoho exists, whether 
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human beings are aware of it or not. And I do not want you to 
be unaware of it, because as long as you are in your present 
state you are bound to go astray. On the other hand, with a 
knowledge of the Law and with the help of the Gohonzon, a 
whole new universe opens itself to you. Certainly you realize 
that I am not trying to deceive you. You don’t think that I am 
telling you all of this for my own profit, do you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Right now you may not know it, but I think you have a 
bright future ahead of you. However, you will need the support 
and guidance of a true religion. Remember this: if you accept 
Nichiren Shoshu and embrace the Gohonzon, your life will be 
filled with blessings and achievement; if you reject them, false 
freedom and darkness await you. The choice, of course, is 
yours.” | 

“Maybe you’re right, but I’m too confused tonight to be 
able to judge. Let me think it over later when my mind is 
clearer.” 

The confusion in this young man’s heart was multiplied 
millions of times throughout the entire nation, where living 
conditions continued to deteriorate as inflation spiraled. The 
usual symptoms of such a social malady—antagonistic labor 
movements and intensified strikes—spread like wildfire. In 
October, workers in all industries, including newspapers, broad- 
casting, motion-pictures, theaters, and manufacturing, among 
others, struck for higher wages. Overwhelmed by the pressure, 
management relented and met the demands. Although in fact 
the increases only contributed to rising inflation and thus 
brought the working man small recompense for his efforts, at 
least labor had a taste of victory. Through this episode it 
learned the importance of collective action. 

As a result of this knowledge, in November, 1946, all govern- 
ment and public office workers formed a joint struggle com- 
mittee to lead a group of nearly two million members. On 
December 17, at the Imperial Palace Plaza, hundreds of 
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thousands of workers joined together in what was called a 
“rally of the national congress for securing workers’ livelihoods 
and for overthrowing the Yoshida cabinet.’’ Wave after wave 
of rallies followed this first Communist-inspired mass meeting. 
Red flags and placards proclaiming revolution flooded the 
streets of Tokyo. The labor offensive, shaking the foundations 
of the nation by now, assumed the coloring of a political 
struggle. Encouraged by their initial successes and convinced 
that revolution was imminent, the Communists mounted a huge 
January labor offensive and scheduled a general strike involving 
six and a half million workers. The strike was to begin on 
February 1, 1947. All this turbulence reflected the misery and 
poverty of the people and boded ill for the future. 

Though he followed the developments on the labor front with 
great interest, Toda remained aloof from political questions and 
concentrated on his lectures on the Lotus Sutra and the Gosho 
and on his numerous discussion meetings. He never allowed 
current affairs to distract him, because he knew that the only 
path to salvation for the nation was the propagation of true 
Buddhism. The troubled nature of society had convinced him 
that the time was ripe for the achievement of his goal. The 
Japanese people needed the teachings of Nichiren Daishonin in 
those dark days as they had never needed them before. 

Others, too, were aware of the deeper implications of the 
trouble. One day Toda read in a newspaper a letter written by 
General MacArthur to a Christian leader in the United States 
to the effect that the Japanese people were now experiencing a 
moral emptiness and that Christianity would fill that vacuum. 

Whereas Toda agreed that the Japanese people were ex- 
periencing a spiritual vacuum, he did not think that Christi- 
anity would fill the need or even manage to take root in Japan. 
Only the true Buddhism had the power to awaken the people 
from their spiritual torpor and to inspire them with vitality and 
energy for the rejuvenation of the state. Life-giving like the sun, 
Nichiren Daishonin’s Buddhism alone could work this miracle. 
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Not all of Toda’s followers, however, saw things this way. 
At lectures and discussions, it became clear that one element of 
the group—an element frequently conspicuous by its absence— 
believed strongly that building a democratic society was more 
important than the activities of Soka Gakkai. Toda had an 
answer for them: 

“Don’t think that I fail to understand your problems. I 
sympathize with you in your struggle for a better way of life, 
and if you really need me I don’t object to helping you wave 
your union flags. But bear this in mind: you are attempting to 
relieve the symptoms without curing the disease. The labor 
movement has a part to play, but it is insignificant in com- 
parison with the real problem: saving Japan and solving once 
and for all the difficulties that plague the people. Only the 
Myoho can do this. Keep on fighting. You’re right; therefore, 
you must win. But do not forget to pray to the Gohonzon, for 
without it you are powerless. 

“Compromise is the way to settle political, economic, and 
labor problems. But when essentials are at stake, no com- 
promise is possible. Think of it this way: by fighting for improve- 
ments in labor conditions you are bailing out a tiny boat tossed 
on a raging sea of profound difficulties. The thing to do, how- 
ever, is to try to calm the sea so that all boats, not just the labor 
one, can sail in safety. To calm the storm of our times, we must 
devote ourselves to the propagation of the true faith. We need 
a revolution, but it must be a religious one, a more profound 
revolution that solves all human problems on a high level, 
completely free of compromise.” 

Toda persevered. His lectures continued, and when he and 
his closest followers visited Taiseki-ji on New Year’s Day, there 
were thirty-nine people in the group. A year before, there had 
been only six. 

But the turmoil on the labor front continued. On January 28, 
a mass rally involving three hundred thousand people was held 
in Tokyo. A tension that seemed to prophesy revolution strangled 
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the nation. If the general strike scheduled for February took 
place, the entire country would come to a standstill; and the 
conservative Yoshida government would face certain downfall. 
Once again, however, General MacArthur stepped in, called 
off the strike, and saved the day—at least temporarily. 

Obviously, the strike had been a question of vital interest to 
most people, and one evening, during a discussion meeting, 
Toda found himself besieged with questions pertaining to it. 
His answer not only revealed his own indomitable faith in the 
march toward universal Buddhism but also gave hope and 
courage to those who heard him: 

“Doctor$ can cure colds, but they cannot touch the inner 
problems of mankind. By the same token, strikes and activist 
movements can solve labor problems or political difficulties, 
but they are ineffectual in the face of the profundities of karma, 
birth, life, advancing age, disease, death, family and personality 
problems, and so on. Nations, societies, and all groups are made 
up of individuals. If one man cannot attain true happiness until 
he has found a solution to his inner problems, how can a 
collective group of men hope to solve the problems of a nation 
without relying on a true religion? 

“Strikes may recur; they may effect temporary gains, but 
since they do not reach the heart of the trouble, man will 
ultimately be forced to see that only the teachings of Nichiren 
Daishonin can provide answers to the fundamental questions 
and, by putting them in proper perspective, make minor 
difficulties simple to solve. 

“What we are doing now in our discussions and lecture 
meetings may seem small and insignificant compared to the 
turmoil surrounding the labor and political issues of the mo- 
ment. But, in fact, these political problems are insignificant 
compared to the harmonious fusion of Buddhism with society, 
which is the goal of the propagation of the true faith. This 1s 
the task of each of us. Our duty is to continue to march steadily 
toward that goal.” 


4. SKIRMISH 


IN THE warm spring sun of a late March afternoon, a group of 
six young men and women waited at a streetcar stop at Nogizaka 
in the Akasaka district of Tokyo. Their clothes were neat, if 
nondescript; the men’s faces were clean shaven and the women’s 
hair neatly combed. They were obviously waiting for someone; 
they had hopeful looks on their faces as they watched people 
alighting from the streetcars. After several cars had gone and 
their friend still had not arrived, one of the young women began 
to fret. 

“T wonder what’s happened to Iwata,” she said as she looked 
at her watch again. 

“He'll be here any minute now,’ 
man wearing glasses. 

“But it’s already twelve forty,” continued the girl. 

“Impatient as usual, Miss Mikawa,” replied Kinya Taki- 
moto, the young man she had been talking with. “Don’t worry. 
He’s our leader. He has to come.” 

Iwata was not on the next streetcar or the one after that, and 
even Takimoto started to be concerned. As the little group 
began to think of going on without him, Iwata suddenly 
turned up from nowhere and greeted them cheerfully. 
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replied a tall, thin young 
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‘Here at last, and about time too.” 

“Do you know what time it is?” 

“What!” said the imperturbable Juichi Iwata. ‘‘One o’clock 
already? Sorry, but I don’t have a watch. Anyway, I didn’t 
keep you waiting for nothing. I did some scouting on my way, 
and by my count there must be at least one hundred people at 
the meeting.” Iwata continued his briefing in his clear but 
strangely thick voice: “Let’s carry out the plan just as we 
decided last night. We’ll go in one at a time so they won’t suspect 
anything and try to stop us.” 

With this, the little group of conspirators set off. As they 
mingled with the Sunday pedestrians on the streets, no one 
would have taken them for anarchists or Communist unionists, 
which, indeed, they were not. They were only members of a 
young people’s group devoted heart and soul to the propagation 
of true Buddhism. After a few minutes’ walk, they arrived at 
their goal, the headquarters of a religious organization called 
the Unity Order. After entering one by one, the group dispersed 
inconspicuously among the members of the congregation. 

This Unity Order, one of countless similar groups to sprout 
up in postwar Japan, took advantage of the prevailing moral 
vacuum left by war and defeat. It taught a monstrous, eclectic 
blend of Christianity, Buddhism, and Shinto called the Oneness 
of All Religions. Its guiding tenet was that anyone can be 
saved if he believes in the dogma of the order and reads two 
books, The True Aspects of Life and The Truth, both—as might 
be expected—written by Kishiharu Taniyama, the founder of 
the sect. But salvation was not offered only to the literate; 
Taniyama explicitly made allowance for the unlettered, who 
could enter the doors of paradise if they merely carried copies 
of these two miraculous works about with them. As is often the 
case with the spiritually starved, many people took the Unity 
Order teachings at face value and spent good money for these 
worthless books as well as for other printed material made 
abundantly available. In reality, the Unity Order was less 
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religion than profitable business, very profitable indeed, since 
it was able to thrive on the pennies and small change of hun- 
dreds of people who swallowed the false teachings of ‘Taniyama. 

Nor were the sins of this man limited to his postwar activities. 
During the heyday of the Japanese militarists, Taniyama had 
cooperated fully with government schemes by loudly ac- 
claiming both Shinto doctrines and ultranationalism. However, 
when the militarists fell, the resourceful Taniyama, not willing 
to join them in defeat as he had walked hand in hand with them 
in success, called on the assistance of a heady concoction of 
mingled and muddled religious ideas to convince the weary and 
unhappy people of the city that he, Taniyama, was the doorway 
to a richer life. 

At the March meeting attended by the group of young 
people who had been waiting at the streetcar stop, several of 
Taniyama’s deluded followers went to the rostrum one after 
another to talk about how they had come to accept the teachings 
of the Unity Order and to recite the benefits they had enjoyed 
as a result of that step. But, no matter with what assumed fervor 
they attempted to reveal the bliss they found, the pale and sickly 
complexion, downtrodden attitude, and worn appearance of 
the middle-aged woman with tangled hair and unkempt clothes, 
the beaten ex-convict, and the gloomy ex-soldier belied all 
their good words. Although the testimonials lasted for almost an 
hour, their lack of foundation in religious faith and their 
emptiness repelled the seven young people scattered throughout 
the drab audience. The high point of the meeting, Taniyama’s 
sermon, was yet to come. This was what the young people were 
waiting for. After a few more testimonials—in all of which, 
incidentally, frequent mention was made of the wonderworking 
powers of Taniyama’s literary efforts—the great man himself 
at last took the rostrum amid loud applause. After glancing 
lovingly at his group, he began to speak: 

“T can say without fear of contradiction that the surest way to 
‘uminate the mind with the clear light of truth is to peruse 
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with care—for only one hour daily—my True Aspects of Life. 
Let me say immediately that I by no means claim that my poor 
writings will cure your illnesses. Oh no, illnesses are only the 
result of false ideas, wrong beliefs. But in the end, they are of 
no consequence, for as I have always taught you, the body is 
only the shadow of the mind. When one is ill, one must remove 
the pain from the mind and it will then leave the body.” 

Taniyama continued his edifying discourse at great length. 
Decorating his speech with liberal quotations from the Bible 
and the Buddhist scriptures, he soothingly told his innocent 
listeners how all religions were ultimately one. 

Glancing around him, Iwata could see from the emptiness 
in the faces of the crowd that none of Taniyama’s pap was, in 
fact, allaying the desperation of the audience. He felt both pity 
for the fooled and contempt for the foolers. When Taniyama 
had finished, Iwata raised his hand and requested permission to 
ask the speaker a question. Surprised by this unusual request, 
the people on the platform whispered hurriedly among them- 
selves; then the moderator rose to announce that although Mr. 
Taniyama was extremely busy he would be kind enough to 
entertain a question period of half an hour. 

Four or five people raised their hands to ask questions. The 
moderator, carefully avoiding Iwata as an obvious trouble- 
maker, pointed to another unknown young man in the back of 
the room indicating that he might open the discussion period. 
Unwittingly, however, the moderator had selected Takimoto, 
who said: “Sir, you have been speaking about the god of the 
Unity Order. I am not sure that I understand you. What kind of 
god is he? Could you please explain in more concrete terms?” 

“The matter is essentially one of faith. By saying that we are 
children of God, we mean that the absolute and infinite deity 
dwells in all of us. The deity, however, assumes various mani- 
festations. This of course brings one to the question of mono- 
theism versus polytheism, but we resolve the apparent difficulty. 
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We believe that all deities fall into one of three categories 
symbolized by the God of Christianity, the Buddha, and the 
Sun Goddess, Amaterasu. No matter what category they belong 
to, all are manifestations of what I call the mysterious spiritual 
wave of salvation, which emanates from one fundamental 
godhead. Now, the deity of our Unity Order, too, is a mani- 
festation of this mysterious wave.” 

Since there seemed to be no imminent end to Taniyama’s 
rambling, Takimoto interrupted him. “Yes, thank you, I see. 
Now for my next question. As well as I can understand, you 
say that the god of the Unity Order resides in your book True 
Aspects of Life. Is that correct?” 

“You have understood me correctly, young man. My book 
conveys the spiritual wave of salvation, thus it delivers us from 
our sufferings and anguish.” 

“How about this Sun Goddess, Amaterasu? Is she distinctly 
Japanese, is she American, or Chinese?” 

“She is Japanese, of course, but she sheds her light on the 
entire universe. However, the Sun Goddess protects the Japa- 
nese particularly.” 

“Ts that so? Well, how can you explain her notable failure to 
protect the Japanese people during the war?”’ 

The ensuing lengthy silence made it clear that Taniyama had 
no answer prepared for this impertinence. Takimoto continued: 

“IT would like an answer to my question. If Amaterasu is a 
goddess and if her duty is, as you say, to protect the Japanese, 
why did she let us down so miserably? Doesn't her failure to 
come to our assistance cast some doubt on her very existence?” 

“You speak of duty,” Taniyama stumbled, “but I don’t think 
deities have duties.” 

“Very well then, a role. Why did the Sun Goddess fail to 
display her love?” 

“Yes, well you see, I interpret it this way... . 

But no clear interpretation was forthcoming because Tani- 
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yama’s embarrassment conveyed itself to the audience, who 
immediately set up a restless buzzing. Takimoto now delivered 
the final blow. 

“A god that fails is a god out of a job, right? You have set 
up a hierarchy of divinities. Now explain just where the Sun 
Goddess of the Japanese, who lost the war, stands in relation 
to the Christian God of the Americans, who won it.” 

As his audience laughed and snickered, Taniyama stood still, 
pale and stricken. But he was not to be so easily defeated. After 
a moment’s flustering, he recovered sufficiently to outwit 
Takimoto. 

“You asked about the god of our order, and I have done my 
best to explain. Nevertheless, you do not seem to understand. 
I am convinced of your intelligence, and if you still sincerely 
want to know more about our beliefs, I urge you to join a spir- 
itual training group we have established for people like you. 
Now, the next question, please.” 

Takimoto tried to get in a few more words, but the moderator 
had already given the floor to someone else. That someone 
turned out to be another member of the youth group—Juichi 
Iwata. Takimoto was able to retire from the floor, pleased and 
relieved. 

Deliberate and confident, Iwata said: “I am afraid I can’t 
quite swallow what you have to say about the body’s being only 
a shadow of the mind. Do you mean that all material phenom- 
ena are shadows and that only the world of the spirit truly 
exists?” 

“That is correct,” said Taniyama. 

“Well, what about science and the things it teaches con- 
cerning the physical world?” 

“After all, my dear young man, science may seem real, but 
essentially it belongs to the realm of shadows, of the insub- 
stantial. Unfortunately, too many people fail to understand this, 
and the world is suffering today as a result of the general mis- 
taken idea that science is omnipotent.” As he spoke, a disdainful 
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grin curled Taniyama’s lips, and a note of pompous confidence 
crept into his voice. 

“But surely you are not refuting all the scientific truths and 
laws that govern the physical world,” countered Iwata. 

“T neither refute nor affirm your so-called truths. I only 
insist that man must not overestimate the power of science,” 
said Taniyama. 

“Do you say that the universally accepted law of gravity is a 
shadow?” 

The smirk was gone from Taniyama’s face, and irritation 
replaced the confidence in his voice as he said: “You are 
certainly a persistent young man. But surely you can see that the 
physical world is essentially nonexistent. And what does not 
exist simply does not exist. No one can grasp truth until he has 
abandoned the world of matter. Of course, not everyone can 
achieve this. Even some of the chief disciples of the Buddha 
were held in bondage to the physical world.” 

Iwata finally lost patience. “Nonsense. How can a person 
abandon the world of matter. It’s perfectly obvious that even 
you cannot perform such a feat.” Turning abruptly to the 
audience and taking out a box of matches, Iwata continued: 
“TI ask all of you, does this box of matches exist? Is it a shadow? 
And do you really believe that my body is only a shadow of my 
mind?” 

The dumbfounded and confused congregation looked first at 
Taniyama, then at Iwata, behind whom a few of the Unity 
Order strong men were now looming in a menacing way. 
Suddenly, a voice broke the tension: 

“Mr. Taniyama, please enlighten this man. Help him to 
salvation through the teachings of the Unity Order. I am sure 
that what you have to say will be of great use to all of us.” The 
young man speaking, though apparently sympathetic to Tani- 
yama, was in fact Giichi Sakata, still another member of the 
group that had deliberately come to refute the false teachings 
of the Unity Order. The predetermined plan had included 
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just this turn, because the group thought that if they could 
induce Taniyama to drag out his explanation he would in- 
evitably sink deeper and deeper in his own muddle. Tani- 
yama, unsuspecting, took the bait. 

“Young man, are you a professed materialist?”’ he asked 
Iwata. 

*“No, I don’t deny either the body or the spirit.” 

“Then you must understand this about the Unity Order: 
our belief is that only by repudiating the existence of matter— 
and of the body—can mankind attain freedom. We are com- 
pletely opposed to materialism.” Having delivered this state- 
ment, Taniyama looked at his watch, as if to make it clear that 
his valuable time was running out. 

*‘And how do you propose to repudiate the human body and 
the physical world we live in? Your ideas don’t make sense. 
You are a phony. You poison the minds of innocent people, 
and I think it is time you stopped. What do you say to that?” 

With this challenge, Iwata brought the views of his group 
clearly out in the open. The remainder of the congregation, 
however, unaware that the entire questioning session had been 
carefully manipulated to bring about this final confrontation, 
looked to Taniyama to put the young upstart in his place. 
Taniyama stood stonily silent. He glanced tellingly at his watch 
again. As he did so, two of his officials rose from the back of the 
hall and started forward. One of them announced that the 
question-and-answer session was over. Encouraged by their 
action, Taniyama attempted to recoup his losses. ““Young man, 
it is not for you to tell me what I may and may not teach. 
Today’s meeting is now over. I must hurry to another hall 
where many of our faithful followers are waiting for me.” 

With this feeble rejoinder, Taniyama scurried from the plat- 
form in his eagerness to escape the humiliating exposure of the 
shabbiness of his doctrine. But Iwata was determined not to 
let him off so lightly. 
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“Wait! Don’t run away, you phony,” he called to the re- 
treating figure. 

On hearing this, the Unity Order strong men rushed to Iwata 
and tried to seize him by the arm, but Sakata, Takimoto, and 
Yusuke Yoshikawa formed a protective ring around their friend. 
- wouldn’t try any rough stuff if I were you. He has a right 
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to speak his mind,” threw in Yoshikawa. This remark almost 
touched off a fight, but as the strong men were closing in, 
shouts arose from the congregation. 

“Tet him talk; remember the freedom of speech.” 

“We don’t want any fighting.” 

“Tf you start a fight with them you'll only disgrace the order.” 

After a few minutes of confusion, the moderator succeeded in 
calming the assembly. Because he could see no other way out 
of the situation he said: ‘Very well, young man, you may have 
the floor. But only for ten minutes.” 

Iwata rose to the platform and began: “First, I should like 
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to introduce our group. We are members of the Youth Division 
of Nichiren Shoshu Soka Gakkai.” 

The name meant nothing to most of the audience, but the 
officials of the Unity Order now knew with whom they were 
dealing. A week earlier, Soka Gakkai members had attempted 
to convince some of them of the truth of Nichiren Shoshu. Now, 
before a full hall, their leader had been discredited and humili- 
ated by another member of that organization. The other mem- 
bers of the Youth Division joined Iwata on the platform as he 
began speaking with sincerity and composure: 

“Nichiren Shoshu is the only Buddhist group adhering to 
the legitimate teachings of Nichiren Daishonin, the True Buddha 
of the Latter Day of the Law. Seven hundred years ago, Nichi- 
ren Daishonin bequeathed his teachings ,to the second high 
priest, Nikko Shonin. To this day they embody the one and 
only Buddhism, the faith destined to save all mankind. 

“Just as Sakyamuni prophesied three thousand years ago in 
his great Lotus Sutra, Nichiren Daishonin appeared in Japan 
in the Latter Day of Sakyamuni’s Law to save the unfortunate 
masses. Soka Gakkai is a lay society of Nichiren Shoshu dedi- 
cated to religious and philosophical activities. It strives to save 
the Japanese people from misery and to promote the ultimate 
salvation of mankind. Time prohibits my going into the 
historical evidence, but I ask you to believe that Nichiren 
Shoshu is the only orthodox sect of Nichiren Buddhism. A 
country has only one king, and Nichiren Daishonin’s Buddhism 
has only one truly orthodox sect. 

“What are the teachings of the Unity Order? As you have 
heard me prove today, they are a preposterous mishmash of 
bits of Christianity, Buddhism, and Shintoism palmed off on 
you as religious truth. This Taniyama apparently intends to set 
himself up as some kind of deity. According to the words of 
both Sakyamuni and Nichiren Daishonin, a man who attempts 
to do such a thing is a devil. Consequently, you are unwittingly 
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being made devil’s disciples. Taniyama has been using sweet 
words to deceive you in your innocence.” 

As Iwata’s remarks became increasingly astringent, the Unity 
Order leaders, who had been whispering among themselves, 
interrupted: 

“Your ten minutes are up.” 

“No, they’re not; there are still two minutes to go,” shouted 
Takimoto who had been keeping a careful eye on his watch. 
Takimoto then addressed the audience: “‘Since my colleague 
has been rudely interrupted, I ask you to be patient and to grant 
him a little more than ten minutes.” 

Scattered applause indicated that at least the young people 
had the initiative. Iwata resumed his remarks: 

“Has Taniyama ever broached the cardinal Buddhist doctrine 
of the law of cause and effect or the life philosophy on which we 
must base all our activities? No, of course not. Instead he has 
been clouding your minds with the stupid notion that matter 
is a mere shadow of the spirit. Because Nichiren Daishonin 
taught us that false religions—like this one—are the source of 
mankind’s misfortunes, we feel it our duty to obstruct people 
like Taniyama and his order in their attempt to lead thousands 
and tens of thousands of people astray. 

“As to the question of mind and matter, Nichiren Daishonin 
long ago explained that they are inseparable, that enlighten- 
ment depends on one’s understanding of this basic fact. ‘Today 
it is a universally accepted truth that neither spiritualism nor 
materialism can bring salvation to mankind. The only teaching 
that is in a position to reconcile and harmonize these two ways 
of thinking is Nichiren Shoshu. Nichiren Shoshu alone can give 
peace and happiness to the hundreds of millions of suffering 
people in the world today.” 

The audience listened closely to what Iwata said. He had 
suddenly become such a fine orator that his colleagues were 
surprised and impressed. A poorly educated factory worker, 
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Iwata was not speaking from books. He was opening his heart 
and sharing with others the truth that he felt. 

“‘We cannot sit idly by while a bogus religion of this kind saps 
you of your vitality and plunges you deeper into misery,” he 
continued. “How many of you truly believe that the Unity 
Order dogmas can save you? Those who believe that raise your 
hands please.” 

In response to Iwata’s audacious move, a few people in the 
audience haltingly raised their hands and then lowered them 
when they saw that they were a clear minority. The officials 
chose to ignore the question. 

“T see,” Iwata went on. ‘Now I will tell you of a religion that 
can save you. Nichiren Daishonin left us.his teachings and he 
also left us the Dai-Gohonzon enshrined at the head temple, 
Taiseki-ji, at the foot of Mount Fuji. Believe in the universal 
Dai-Gohonzon and, as a sign of your belief, chant the Daimoku 
prayer, and you will be on the road to salvation and happiness. 

“Of course, today I cannot give you all the information you 
need and want to know. All I can do now is point out to you the 
existence of a true religion and of the Dai-Gohonzon, a well- 
spring of prosperity and world peace. I urge you to accept Nichi- 
ren Daishonin as.a savior, for seven centuries ago he said: “You 
must be converted to the only legitimate Buddhism.’ Renounce 
your mistaken religion and accept the Nam-myoho-renge-kyo 
of Nichiren Daishonin. Only in this way can you lead a rich, 
fulfilled life.” 

Iwata concluded his remarks, gave the address of the Soka 
Gakkai headquarters, and bowed courteously. His six colleagues 
also bowed together, and leaving the platform, the little group 
marched boldly up the aisle and out into the warm sunlight. In 
the hall, some shouting and a few angry protests followed the 
Unity Order leaders. The young Soka Gakkai people spoke 
little, but the triumphant smiles on their faces showed pride 
in having accomplished the mission they had set themselves. 
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The next day, following Toda’s lecture on the Lotus Sutra, 
Iwata reported to the gathering about the skirmish at the Unity 
Order meeting. He explained in detail how the idea had origi- 
nated, how they had worked out the strategy, and finally how 
they had carried out the plan. The audience was at once 
delighted and envious of the success of the seven youths. Gener- 
ous applause and approval greeted the conclusion of Iwata’s 
remarks. Encouraged and self-assured, Iwata turned to Toda 
and said: “In obedience to your instructions, we of the Youth 
Division swear to fight relentlessly against wicked and false 
religious sects. Nothing stands in the way of the mission of true 
Buddhism. The enemy is a straw man that tumbles at the touch 
of our hands. I think my report makes that clear. We ask you to 
continue to guide and instruct us.” 

More hearty applause greeted this speech, and Iwata, re- 
turning to his place, felt very much like a hero. Everyone 
followed him with admiring eyes, everyone, that is, except Toda, 
whose face was grim. At the beginning of Iwata’s talk, Toda 
had listened with a gentle smile on his lips, but that look 
gradually gave way to pain and finally to open anger. Now in 
a sharp, loud voice he commanded: “Stand, all of you who 
went to the Unity Order yesterday.” 

Bewildered, Iwata and his colleagues slowly stood. Instead 
of being praised, it seemed they were going to be severely 
reprimanded. Why? 

“You are as happy as kings just because you managed to 
put down some small fry like Taniyama. Your arrogance and 
conceit displease me more than I can say. I’ve never taught you 
to behave this way. Are you really my pupils? Iwata, tell me 
whose disciple you are.”’ 

Too puzzled to reply, Iwata hung his head in silence; the 
others in the room were dumbfounded by Toda’s unexpected 

-and violent outburst. 

“You can’t tell me, can you? Well, I'll tell you. You are no 
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disciples of mine, because if you were, you would realize that 
no religious doctrine is a match for Nichiren Daishonin and, 
furthermore, that your little success yesterday was thanks only 
to the Gohonzon. You speak as though you had accomplished 
this feat on your own. Nonsense! You act like little heroes, and 
I am ashamed of you.” 

Turning to the directors, Toda asked: “Konishi, Kiyohara, 
Harayama, do you know how Bicel?”’ 

Although they had earlier joined in the general applause for 
the young people’s exploit, these people now nodded in em- 
barrassment. 

“T repeat,” Toda went on, “I’m grieved that you are swollen 
with pride and conceit at having defeated one petty charlatan. 
The universal propagation of true Buddhism is a supreme 
mission of Buddha’s disciples; the enemy who awaits us is far 
more formidable than you imagine. I’m not condemning you 
for trying your hand at activity of this kind. Neither do I 
especially encourage you, but if you feel you must do such 
things, I suppose it is all right. The point I am making is this: 
such small-timers as Taniyama and the Unity Order are no 
gauge of the power of the enemy with whom we will all have 
to struggle in the future. If you let insignificant success, like 
yours yesterday, turn your heads and if you allow yourselves 
to become overconfident, you will be unprepared when the true 
battle begins. And I’m afraid you will not be equal to the task. 
We can’t stop winning new members, but don’t think that in- 
cidents like yours represent the most important kind of convert- 
ing. In fact, it is often more significant for a housewife to win 
over her neighbors than for groups like yours to attack even the 
headquarters of another religious organization. Right now you 
must concentrate on developing ability and power in prepara- 
tion for the great fight, which is yet to come. Learn patience and 
give no thought to personal honors. Concern with one’s own 
glory is the surest path to failure. 
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“Now I hope you understand why I am scolding you.” As he 
said this Toda’s face relaxed into a smile, and his audience, 
especially Iwata and his group, bowed their heads in penitence. 
Some even dried a few tears. To these Toda said: “Don’t cry; 
after all, no one is saying you lost your fight with Taniyama.” 
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5. UP FROM THE EARTH 


ON APRIL I, 1947, acontroversial six-year-three-year system 
modeled on the American plan officially went into effect in all 
Japanese schools. According to the new system, courses in ethics 
and Japanese history and geography were suspended. All 
passages smacking of militarism or ultranationalism were de- 
leted from textbooks. Because he felt that the occupation was 
attempting to impose the American system without taking into 
account the opinions of the Japanese people, Toda was dis- 
satisfied with the educational reform. He regarded it as the 
least successful of all occupation policies. It is true that an edu- 
cational mission from the United States had surveyed the 
Japanese situation and had made certain recommendations— 
the division of public schooling into six-year and three-year 
periods, for example. But the occupation authorities had ac- 
cepted most of the mission’s proposals almost without consulting 
responsible Japanese specialists. The mission had gone so far as 
to recommend the abolition of the Ministry of Education, but 
the occupation saw fit to overrule them in that case. Toda’s 
thought on the new system was summarized in his protest that 
the Americans understood neither the national character of the 
Japanese people nor the Oriental mind. He felt that the oc- 
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cupation educational reform would be interpreted as an attempt 
to make Japan permanently subservient to the United States. 
Toda was not alone in his disappointment. Some people found 
the new reforms so distasteful that they began to criticize the 
very idea of democratizing the educational system. 

Occupation reforms also extended to other areas. A new 
labor-standards law was passed on April 7, an antimonopoly 
law on April 14, and a local autonomy law on April 17. In 
spite of these changes, however, the Japanese people made their 
feelings known through the elections held on April 20 for the 
Upper House of the Diet and on April 25 for the Lower House. 
Winning 143 seats in the Lower House, the Socialist party came 
out on top. They were followed by the Liberal party with 131 
seats and by the Democratic party with 124 seats. The Com- 
munist party, as a result of their mismanagement of the abortive 
general strike scheduled for February of that year, came in a 
poor fourth with only four seats. The Democratic party was 
formed when Hitoshi Ashida, a former leader in the actually 
conservative Liberal party, broke away and established a new 
group advocating progressive capitalism. Although the Socialists 
had an edge, the division of seats in the Lower House was close 
enough to require a coalition cabinet, formed on June 1 and 
headed by Tetsu Katayama, the first Socialist premier ever to 
hold office in Japan. Unfortunately, the attempts of the Kata- 
yama cabinet to curb mounting inflation and to alleviate the 
economic crisis were unsuccessful. Consequently, as the national 
economy weakened, the government became the target of 
attacks from the opposition, the labor unions, and the leftist 
elements within the Socialist party itself. 

No matter what reforms were getting under way or what 
turmoil was raging in the high places of politics, the people of 
Japan continued to endure great hardships. Merely to exist in 
those days involved staggering difficulties. Food was the primary 
problem everywhere, especially in the eastern part of the 
country, where people were on the brink of starvation because 
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deliveries of staple foods often came too late. Even with the 
assistance provided by the occupation forces—600,000 tons of 
food in the spring and a total of 1.6 million tons, including 
43,500 tons of canned foods, in the period between December, 
1946, and October, 1947—frequent two-week delays in delivery 
caused widespread hunger and sometimes death. 

Like everyone else, Toda and his followers suffered. Unlike 
many, they were neither unhappy nor discontent. Though not 
a few who attended Toda’s nightly lectures in the Kanda 
headquarters of the society were hungry and shabbily dressed, 
all were lively and cheerful. The religious revolution inspired 
by Toda’s passionate teaching of the life-giving philosophy of 
Nichiren Daishonin transformed misery into hope. The mem- 
bers of his group were proud of their training as religious revolu- 
tionaries. Attendance at the meetings was always good because 
many of Toda’s followers thought nothing of braving packed 
streetcars and trains or of missing meals in order to save money 
for transportation. Newcomers to the meetings increased, al- 
though the number of new converts remained a modest twenty 
or so each month. 

The Tokyo meetings were not the only society activity forging 
ahead. Guidance tours to rural provinces, which had begun in 
the autumn of 1946, continued, as did campaigns to convert 
people from all walks of life. Leaders and teachers were dis- 
patched not only to the nearby prefectures of Gumma, Tochigi, 
Nagano, and Shizuoka, but also to remote areas of Kyushu. No 
power is greater than a supreme mission carried out under the 
inspiration of devotion and faith. Nothing can stand in the way 
of the triumphant march of those dedicated to peace and free- 
dom for all mankind. Without a sense of mission, man is at his 
weakest; with one he is invincible. It was this sense of a great 
job to do that filled Toda’s disciples with happiness and that 
inevitably brought their conversations around to the imminent 
human revolution. | 

Following their successful bout with the Unity Order, Giichi 
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Sakata and Miss Mikawa redoubled efforts to win to their faith 
friends, acquaintances, and especially their former classmates. 
Both of these young people were about twenty years old and 
lived in the Kamata section of Tokyo. Their parents had 
been converted to Nichiren Shoshu shortly before the outbreak 
of World War II. Although many of their old classmates had 
fled the city during the hostilities and had not yet returned, 
Sakata and Miss Mikawa enthusiastically strove to convert 
those who remained in the vicinity. 

Among the friends these two ardent members of Toda’s group 
were anxious to win over to Nichiren Shoshu was a studious, 
frail, amiable young man named Shin’ichi Yamamoto. Though 
physically weak and consumptive, Yamamoto had intellectual 
powers that set him apart from the average man. Both Sakata 
and Miss Mikawa knew that he would be an excellent addition 
to their circle, from which they felt sure he himself would gain 
immeasurably. Yet for a while they hesitated to invite him to 
Toda’s meetings. From time to time they visited him in his small 
room lined with shelves on which stood a heterogenous col- 
lection of works by great writers of both the Eastern and 
Western worlds. Novelists like Doppo Kunikida stood side by 
side with Nietzsche, Montaigne, and the Japanese philosophers 
Kitaro Nishida and Kiyoshi Miki. The poems of Byron shared 
a shelf with the Greek classics, Carlyle, works on Confucian 
ethics, and Chinese poetry of the T’ang and Sung dynasties. A 
poor young man, Yamamoto treasured his library as his most 
prized possession. 

‘Miss Mikawa and Sakata always found him either reading or 
writing at his desk. In front of him there was usually a notebook 
in which he jotted down summaries of his reading and his 
comments in a small, neat hand. Neither of the two young 
people was familiar with the books Yamamoto read. Re- 
garding him as something of a mystery, they felt that the way 
to get to know him better, and thus to sound out the most 
effective way to approach him as a prospective member, was to 
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limit their initial discussions to such topics as wartime episodes, 
old acquaintances, and the good old primary-school days. They 
intended to broach more important subjects later. After a few 
visits in which conversation followed these comfortable, if 
uninspiring, lines, Miss Mikawa and Sakata discerned that 
Yamamoto’s ruling interest was philosophy. As a valuable man 
still floundering in uncertainties, he was in great need of 
conversion to the true Buddhist faith. Sensing their own 
intellectual inferiority, however, they suspected that the task of 
reaching him was beyond them. They therefore decided to bring 
him into contact with Toda’s great personal magnetism, intel- 
lectual powers, and religious faith as soon as possible. One 
sultry summer night, Miss Mikawa said to Yamamoto: “Listen, 
we're having a discussion of philosophy at my house on the 
fourteenth. Why don’t you join us?” 

“Philosophy?” half questioned Yamamoto. 

“Yes, life philosophy,” spoke up Sakata in support of Miss 
Mikawa. 

“You mean Bergson?” Yamamoto was aroused, because at 
that time he was especially interested in Bergson and his idea 
of the élan vital pervading all organisms. However, the French 
thinker was unknown to Sakata, and he discreetly declined to 
answer. 

“Who is giving the talk? Is he a professor at some school?” 
inquired the now eager Yamamoto. 

“Josei Toda. He’s a great man.” 

“Toda? Is he a philosopher? I’ve never heard his name 
before.” , 

“Yes, and his philosophy goes to the very roots of life. It’s a 
great philosophy, and he’s a great man. Please come. You'll 
enjoy listening to him. I’ll come by to pick you up on the night 
of the fourteenth.”” Miss Mikawa was now determined to have 
Yamamoto join them. 

“Well, I suppose so.” Yamamoto suppressed a cough and 
continued: “I’ll come if I can bring some friends.” 
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“Oh, as many as you like. Everyone is welcome,” chimed the 
overjoyed Miss Mikawa. 

The friends Yamamoto had in mind were the members of the 
small but serious intellectual study group called the Kyoyukai. 
During the chaotic postwar years, many young Japanese, eager 
to acclimate themselves to the changed and still changing times, 
formed such study groups. Though the older generations plod- 
ded on lethargically, the young people, like buds bursting into 
bloom after a long, severe winter, hungrily sought knowledge 
and enlightenment. Not all of the study groups springing from 
this desire maintained lofty ideals, however. Some degenerated 
into black-market rings or gangs of hoodlums. But Yamamoto’s 
Kyoyukai never wavered from its initial high aims. At their 
regular nighttime meetings, the members exchanged books, 
phonograph records, and opinions. They studied foreign lan- 
guages and sometimes went to hear lectures by scholars and 
journalists. Their sphere of study was comprehensive, covering 
the arts, economics, politics, philosophy, and the humanities. 
Since military service or labor duties during the war had inter- 
rupted the regular education of these young people, they were 
eager to catch up on what they had missed. ‘The twenty mem- 
bers of the group were young men from many walks of life: 
students, engineers, technicians, factory workers, and office 
employees. A well-known economist who was a friend of 
Yamamoto’s introduced them to intellectuals with whom they 
discussed Dante’s Divine Comedy, democracy, communism, in- 
flation, the Weimar Republic, the status and function of the 
Japanese emperor, European and Oriental philosophy, and 
many other topics. Though he sometimes found them difficult 
to understand completely, Yamamoto was especially drawn to 
Bergson and Schopenhauer. 

For all their extensive study, Yamamoto and his friends 
knew that they were engaged in no more than intellectual play. 
They were not approaching solutions to the great problems of 
life. As a result of this awareness, Yamamoto was anxious to 
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establish a philosophical foundation for his life, something solid 
that would give him a sense of purpose and direction. Like other 
serious and sensitive youths of that chaotic period, Yamamoto 
and his friends tended to be skeptical and pessimistic. In their 
search for a purpose, doubts and unanswered questions con- 
stantly assailed them. 

Among these doubts, patriotism and its nature loomed large. 
Yamamoto loved his nation as he did his own mind and body. 
But the concept of patriotism in the accepted sense held no 
meaning for him. He knew that the ultranationalistic patriotism 
of the wartime military had been not only mistaken but also 
iniquitous. On the other hand, he sensed an artificiality and 
unnaturalness in the devotion to the Soviet Union then prev- 
alent among the Communist workers in Japan. He considered 
their struggles valiant but their dedication to another country 
misguided. Secretly and hopefully, Yamamoto dreamed of 
finding someone who would remove his doubts and elucidate 
the deep meaning of life. In his innermost heart he longed for a 
guide who would set him on the right path, give his existence a 
clear direction, and assist him in finding truth. So far, in all of 
his meetings with intellectuals and literary leaders he had failed 
to meet such a person. 

When Miss Mikawa and Sakata called for Yamamoto on the 
evening of August fourteenth, they found him slightly feverish. 
He was waiting for the friends who were to accompany them. 
After thirty minutes’ wait the friends still had not come, and 
Sakata suggested that they go without them. Yamamoto refused. 
“They will turn up soon,” he assured the other two. Fever had 
lessened Yamamoto’s enthusiasm to meet Toda that night; he 
hoped that the appointment might be postponed. But he said 
nothing because Miss Mikawa’s eagerness to bring him and 
Toda together was all too apparent. With typical feminine 
sensitivity, Miss Mikawa was aware of both this and Yama- 
moto’s illness, though the young man insisted the fever was slight. 
Still flushed and coughing, Yamamoto projected his inner 
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turmoil and anguish more clearly than usual. Miss Mikawa was 
almost certain that Yamamoto and Toda would take to each 
other immediately. And she knew that for the sake of his 
salvation Yamamoto must meet Toda without delay. But the 
friends did not come, and the little party continued waiting. 
After a while Miss Mikawa asked Yamamoto: “Are you all 
right?” 

“Yes.” He smiled. “I’m used to this kind of fever.” 

An hour after the agreed time, the tardy friends arrived, and 
after repeated inquiries about Yamamoto’s condition, the group 
set out along the unlighted street that led to Miss Mikawa’s 
house. They arrived at about eight o’clock. 

Miss Mikawa’s father was a naval engineer; he and her 
mother had been converted to Nichiren Shoshu before the war. 
In the ruins of Kamata, an industrial part of Tokyo that had 
been heavily bombed, their house was one of the very few still 
standing. Upon entering the vestibule, Yamamoto heard the 
husky, energetic voice of a middle-aged man. In a large room 
at the end of a corridor he found the speaker, who was wearing 
thick glasses and lecturing quietly but intently to a group of 
about twenty young people, housewives, and elderly and 
middle-aged men and women. 

Although surprised to find fewer young people than he had 
expected, Yamamoto listened attentively to a speech that for a 
while passed over his head. Miss Mikawa whispered to him that 
the lecturer was Josei Toda. On this occasion he was speaking 
on Nichiren Daishonin’s treatise The Security of the Land Through 
the Establishment of True Buddhism, “Rissho Ankokuron.” As a 
young woman read from the text, Toda gave commentaries. 

The young woman read: “How grieved I am to learn that 
millions of people have for decades been deceived and led 
astray by misguided sects.” 

Toda then explained the meaning of the text: 

“In this passage, Nichiren Daishonin is referring to the 
Nembutsu sect of Amida Buddha, founded by Honen. By 
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following this false teaching, millions of people who were 
ignorant of true Buddhism were plunged into misery. No matter 
how pure and ardent a person’s faith, if the object of his worship 
is false, he is bound to meet misfortune. This is no less true now 
than it was in the past. Since religions today have sunk lower 
than ever before, their adherents are certain to be victimized 


by wrong doctrines. As Nichiren Daishonin taught us, all 
misfortune and misery in this world is caused by ignorance of 
the true Buddhism.” 

After Toda’s remarks, the reader began the next passage: 

“People neglect the true Law in favor of ephemeral, wicked 
teachings; will this not incur the wrath of the Buddhist guardian 
deities? The deluded masses abandon perfect doctrines and 
cling to false ones; will not this arouse the demons?” 

“This passage,”’ Toda continued, “‘represents one of Nichiren 
Daishonin’s firmest beliefs. Today, many people who are 
ignorant of Buddhist philosophy find the belief strange, even 
superstitious. Once one comprehends the true Buddhist life 
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philosophy, however, the meaning becomes clear. Unfortu- 
nately, too many people today know nothing of the philos- 
ophy embodied in Sakyamuni’s theory of eternal life, the life 
philosophy of T’ien-t’ai the Great, according to which human 
life is in three thousand states at any given moment, or of the 
true Buddhism of Nichiren Daishonin, which perfected this 
theory into a great life philosophy that teaches that the universe 
can be embodied in any mind and eternity in any moment. A 
perusal of the teachings of orthodox Buddhism convinces one 
that Japan today not only wallows in decadence but also lacks 
a legitimate guardian deity. The false gods, objects of worship, 
and other paraphernalia of Shinto exert only an evil influence 
on the nation and seduce the people into unhappiness.” 

When he saw that the lecture concerned Buddhism, Yama- 
moto was disappointed, but as he listened, he got the impression 
that the speaker was dealing seriously with the practical problems 
of life. Toda’s self-mastery, sincerity, and zeal were clear to the 
young man, even though the Buddhist terminology was strange 
to him. The speaker was obviously dedicated and learned. 
Something elusive set him apart from the other intellectuals 
Yamamoto had met. At first when Toda fixed his gaze on 
Yamamoto it was sharp and penetrating, but gradually it be- 
came so warm and friendly that the young man felt as if he 
alone was being spoken to. Timid by nature, he averted his 
eyes, but while embarrassed at being closely scrutinized, he 
also felt a kind of warmth he had never known. The Buddhist 
terminology got no easier to understand, and fever and pain 
muddled Yamamoto’s mind. Still, he listened attentively, 
vaguely glad that he had attended the lecture, which now con- 
tinued with another reading from Nichiren Daishonin’s text. 

“Tt is better that you abandon faith in this evil than that you 
offer tens of thousands of meaningless prayers.’’ ‘Toda’s com- 
ment followed: 

“Only Nichiren Daishonin could have made this daring, 
courageous statement. In it he defies the false faith in Amida 
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Buddha that had been established as almost a state religion, 
worshiped by all strata of society, ranging from the regent Hojo 
Tokiyori in Kamakura to the common people. Denouncing 
it as ‘this evil,’ Nichiren Daishonin went on to condemn the 
rulers of the nation for sanctioning a mistaken religion. His 
courage, however, incurred the wrath of the people, persecution, 
and eventual banishment by the Kamakura shogunate. Never- 
theless, because he was the True Buddha of the Latter Day of 
the Law, he was willing to do anything to save people of all 
classes. 

“T, as a disciple of Nichiren Daishonin and as a Bodhisattva 
who has sprung from the earth, have no choice but to demand 
the worship of the one true religion and the abandoning of all 
false sects. Only in this way can Japan be saved. 

“Well, that should be about enough for tonight. The few 
passages we have learned disclose the profundity of the essence 
of true Buddhist philosophy. They prove that Nichiren Daisho- 
nin alone embodies this philosophy and that his words, spoken 
seven hundred years ago, are applicable to the present day. 
Those of you who have already accepted Nichiren Shoshu will 
inevitably gain enlightenment, but a great multitude remain 
ignorant of the saving powers of the Dai-Gohonzon of Nichiren 
Shoshu. To save all mankind and to banish unhappiness and 
misery from the world, I ask each of you to join our tireless 
efforts for the propagation of the true faith.” 

Yamamoto and his companions were impressed with the 
eagerness and spontaneity of both the leader and his group. He 
had an instinctive distaste for charlatans and fakes, but Yama- 
moto found nothing in the moving directness of the speaker or 
in his audience to arouse suspicion about their sincerity. During 
the question-and-answer period following Toda’s remarks, many 
people put stimulating problems to their teacher, who answered 
with clarity and wit. From time to time he glanced at Yama- 
moto as if to ascertain the effect of the proceedings on the young 
man. At the conclusion of the question period, Miss Mikawa rose 
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to present her friends to Toda. To Yamamoto, Toda said: “I am 
very glad to have you with us tonight. How old are you, young 
man?” Toda’s voice was open and friendly. 

*“T’m nineteen, sir.” 

“Nineteen? You remind me of myself when I was about your 
age. I had just come to Tokyo for the first time from Hokkaido, 
and I was lonely, penniless, and jobless.’ Lighting a cigarette 
and smoking meditatively, Toda lapsed into a silence. He 
seemed to be thinking of something far away in time and place. 

As Yamamoto watched Toda he was both fascinated and 
puzzled. Obviously, Toda was sympathetic toward him, and 
Yamamoto sensed a spiritual affinity. But was Toda the mentor 
Yamamoto had been seeking? For a number of reasons, Yama- 
moto was not sure. For one thing, there was Buddhism. Toda’s 
whole outlook was Buddhist, and Yamamoto, infatuated with 
European philosophy, held the ancient religion in disdain, as 
did many young postwar Japanese. To their way of thinking, 
Buddhism was a dead religion, nothing more than antiquated 
rites and outmoded thought. Still, Toda insisted with fervor and 
sincerity that Nichiren Shoshu was not only the sole orthodox 
Buddhist sect but also the single way to salvation in an age of 
chaos and misery. But what was Nichiren Shoshu? Yamamoto 
experienced anintuitive enlightenment. Although the members 
of the organization seemed to be followers of Nichiren Daisho- 
nin, they were not priests. As a child, he often saw white-clad 
men beating drums; but the members of this group were very 
different. He felt compelled to discuss this, to approach Toda, 
to draw him into conversation. After a while he broke the 
silence, saying: “Excuse me, Mr. Toda, but I would like you 
to tell me something.” 

Waking from his reverie, Toda said quickly: “Ill be happy 
to explain whatever I can. What is it?” 

“What is the true meaning of life? Does such a thing as a true 
life philosophy exist? The more I think about this problem, the 
more confused I become.” 
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In asking such a sweeping question, Yamamoto had almost 
unwittingly given expression to the anguish that had tormented 
him for a long time. Feeling that he had been too forward and 
sensing that the attention of the entire room was now centered 
on him, Yamamoto hung his head in embarrassment. Neverthe- 


he 


less, he felt relieved of a great burden because he had asked the 
question. Toda smiled and said: “‘Well now, that is a tall order.” 
A look of joy came into his eyes as he stubbed out his cigarette 
and gazed intently at the young man with the timid face. Toda 
was happy that Yamamoto had the courage to pose such a 
weighty problem. He intuitively recognized the inner suffering 
behind the question, and he loved that suffering as he loved the 
purity and innocence of the young man. Toda felt himself 
warming to Yamamoto just as though he had known him for 


many years. 
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“T suspect that very few other people in Japan today could 
answer you with conviction. I am in a position to do so because 
I have studied and practiced the life philosophy of Nichiren 
Daishonin and am fortunate enough to understand it. Life 
holds many problems for everyone: career, love, illness, family 
troubles, war, food and housing shortages, and so on. Each of 
these aspects of life creates certain struggles and demands 
certain efforts, but all of this pales in comparison with the one 
truly profound issue: life and death. Until one has a correct 
understanding of this ultimate issue, life in the fullest sense is 
impossible. 

“Buddhism organizes the life of man in the following series: 
birth, aging, illness, death. Each of us is fated to grow old, no 
matter how much we would like to remain nineteen forever. 
Similarly we are all subject to illness and to the infirmity and 
weakness of age. Finally, no one can avoid the stern reality of 
death. Rich and poor, exalted and humble, all must face this 
great truth. 

“In the past, for want of a solution to this problem, truly 
abundant life sometimes seemed so impossible to attain that 
many people despaired at the incomprehensibility of exist- 
ence itself and committed suicide. Nichiren Daishonin, how- 
ever, has pointed the way to enlightenment. Even at your 
young age, you are concerned with the problem of the true life; 
and it is good that you are. I urge you to accept and practice 
Nichiren Daishonin’s teachings, for I am convinced that in 
doing so you will find yourself. You will learn to lead the kind 
of life you now seek.” 

The warmth and sincerity in Toda’s voice and his undoubted 
eagerness to help encouraged Yamamoto to ask another ques- 
tion. “What is a patriot? How do you define patriotism?” 

“The concept in the most accepted sense alters with the age, 
but loyalty to nation and people is the primary element of a 
patriot. As times change, this loyalty may assume different 
forms. For example, the nineteenth-century thinker Yoshida 
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Shoin was a patriot, as was General Maresuke Nogi, who 
fought in the Russo-Japanese War. But there is another kind 
of patriot, one who transcends the age in which he lives and 
whose deeds withstand the test of time. The many adherents of 
the Myoho who save their fellow countrymen through re- 
ligious devotion and good works certainly contribute to the 
peace and prosperity of their nation. They, too, deserve to be 
called true patriots. This is not empty talk. It is the will of the 
Buddha of the Latter Day of the Law that a new society based 
on the Myoho emerge in the future. A close scrutiny of history, 
ideologies, and the races points to this. 

“Their right to that honor becomes easier to understand when 
one realizes that by believing in the Myoho the followers 
of the Buddhism of Nichiren Daishonin are destined to prop- 
agate their saving faith not only in Japan but also in the rest 
of the world. Perhaps now, when we are only a small group, 
this assertion seems farfetched, but the time is coming when our 
numbers will multiply to the astonishment of all mankind. The 
Buddhism of Nichiren Daishonin, as embodied in Nam-myoho- 
renge-kyo, has the power to achieve this. Historians in coming 
ages will testify to the truth of what I am now saying.” 

Caught up in the discussion and flattered that Toda devoted 
so much attention and care to answering his questions, Yama- 
moto continued: “You mentioned Nam-myoho-renge-kyo. 
What is that, sir?” 

“To define it exactly and fully demands both time and 
knowledge. Ultimately, virtual mountains of Sakyamuni’s scrip- 
tures were compiled to explain it, but I think that put in easily 
grasped terms Nam-myoho-renge-kyo is the fundamental law of 
all universal phenomena, humanity, and all plant and animal life. 
It has the power to transform even man’s karma, because it is 
the force governing the universe. In Buddhist terminology, it is 
the inherent nature of all things. In addition, it is the name of the 
eternal Buddha of the Latter Day of the Law. Two millennia 
after Sakyamuni’s death—in the Mappo Era, or Latter Day of 
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the Law—that Buddha is Nichiren Daishonin, who endowed the 
Gohonzon with his own eternal, ever-renewing life and power. 
This manifestation of the Law has become the substance of Nam- 
myoho-renge-kyo. In the preface to the Lotus Sutra, Sakyamu- 
ni said all phenomena are born of one universal law. This one 
law is Nam-myoho-renge-kyo. I realize all this is a little too 
much to take in at one time, but remember that until one grasps 
the meaning of Nam-myoho-renge-kyo, the true life is impos- 
sible. I could go on all night, but it is about time to close the 
meeting. Let’s go into this more thoroughly after you have 
studied Buddhism a little more.” 

Although he did not completely understand everything Toda 
had said, Yamamoto was elated by the discussion and by the 
intelligence and warmth of the man. Not yet ready to say good- 
bye, he hurried to put in one more question: “What do you 
think of the emperor?” ! 

“From the Buddhist viewpoint, the emperor system is not a 
major problem. We see no need either to abolish it or to give it 
special treatment. After all, in the eyes of the Buddha, the 
emperor is no more than another mortal. Today, in relation to 
the happiness of the Japanese people, he has no significant role 
to play. Times have changed greatly. I am not opposed to the 
provision in the constitution that gives sovereignty to the people 
and limits the emperor to a symbolic function. Right now, the 
important thing is for the nation—including the emperor—to 
recover from the devastation of war and to rise to a peaceful and 
highly cultural level as quickly as possible. Of course, this is no 
easy task, but it must be undertaken with boldness and courage. 
Halfway measures will neither help Japan nor contribute to the 
well being of mankind.” 

As he listened to Toda’s straightforward explanations, Yama- 
moto suddenly thought that perhaps he had at last found a 
teacher and guide. Perhaps under Toda’s leadership he might 
discover the true meaning of life. But suddenly the idea came 
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to him that he had thoughtlessly monopolized too much of 
everyone’s time. In embarrassment he turned to his comrades 
to ask if they had any questions. They all shook their heads. 

Most of the leaders and society staff members had attended 
this meeting. All of them were impressed with the eagerness and 
wholesome curiosity Yamamoto displayed. The seriousness of 
his questions clearly set him apart from most young people. 
The keen interest Toda had paid Yamamoto suggested that he 
too was both impressed and interested in him as a prospective 
convert. Everyone present earnestly hoped that it would not be 
long before Yamamoto made the decision to join them. Quite 
naturally, Miss Mikawa and her friend Sakata were proud that 
their newcomer was a success. They had been right in their 
appraisal of him. A certain suspense filled the room as, for some 
reason, the meeting, though formally over, did not yet adjourn. 
Toda smoked calmly and watched Yamamoto, who was 
nervously aware of the expectant gazes focused on him. Pres- 
ently he rose and, after thanking Toda for his interest, said: “‘As 
the Chinese sage says in the Book of Rites: ‘It is better to think 
again when you disagree with someone; it is also better to think 
again when you agree.’ I will be doing a great deal of thinking 
about all you have told me before I make a final decision. But 
I agree that I ought to apply myself with the energy of youth. 
And I would very much like to study under your guidance and 
to practice the faith as you have suggested. This meeting has 
been a revelation to me. I have been deeply moved. In grati- 
tude, though I’m afraid it is not very good, I should like to 
recite this poem: 


Traveler, 

Where do you come from? 
And where do you go? 

The moon has set, 

And the sun has not yet risen. 
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In the darkness before dawn 

I advance 

In search of light. 

To dispel the dark clouds in my mind 

To seek a great tree unbowed by the storm, 
I spring from the earth.” 


Some applause and much surprise greeted the recitation; few 
there had seen anything of the kind before at a discussion 
meeting. But as he listened, Toda smiled with contentment, 
especially at the last line of the poem, which reminded him of 
the Bodhisattvas springing from the earth as they are proph- 
esied to do in the Lotus Sutra. Apparently the similarity be- 
tween Yamamoto’s poem and the passage in the scriptures was 
a coincidence, if a wonderful one, for Nichiren Daishonin had 
said that his disciples, devoted to the propagation of the true 
Buddhism, would be “‘Bodhisattvas springing from the earth.” 

Yamamoto had in mind the lush, exuberant growth of plants 
springing from parched ground and the sense of wonder that 
always accompanies the resurgence of the beauty of nature. 
Images of this kind had been running through his head for the 
past few days and found expression in the poems he frequently 
composed. Flushed with emotion and shyness, he sat down as 
Toda said: “Your poem was fine, but from the look of you I 
would say you are not entirely well. How is your health?” 

The question startled Yamamoto, who wondered how Toda 
had come to suspect his poor physical condition. “In fact, | am 
not as well as I might be. I have a kind of lung ailment.” 

“Tuberculosis? Well it’s not the most pleasant thing in the 
world, but if you take care of yourself, rest, and eat plenty of 
nourishing food, you'll be all right. I know what I’m talking 
about because I’ve had it too. One of my lungs was badly 
affected, but it healed before I knew it. Do you have a fever?” 

Touching his forehead, Yamamoto said: “I had one earlier, 
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but I feel much better now.” In fact, Yamamoto was surprised 
to find that the weakness and fever had passed. He seemed to 
have forgotten about them in the excitement of the discussion. 
He was still tired, but that was all. 

“Still, take care of yourself,’ said Toda. “You are young. 
You have plenty of time to regain your health. Only nineteen.” 
As Toda said this he seemed to lapse again into a musing 
reminiscence. Everyone else in the room was still deeply con- 
cerned about Yamamoto and the possibility of his accepting 
Nichiren Shoshu and becoming a member of Soka Gakkai, but 
Toda seemed almost sure of the young man. Presently, rising 
and bidding farewell to the group, Toda remarked in passing: 
“T’m sure I’ll be seeing you again next month, everyone.” It 
was nearly ten o’clock when he left the room. He bade farewell 
to the Mikawa family and disappeared into the night, accom- 
panied by some staff members. 

After Toda had gone, Yamamoto felt lonely and deserted. He 
suppressed an urge to follow Toda and continue the talk. Two 
leaders of the society began explaining the formal technicalities 
of joining the group, but none of this interested Yamamoto. The 
important thing for him was Josei Toda. The idea of joining a 
religious organization disturbed him, but all doubt and fear 
were allayed at the thought of Toda, his voice and gaze and the 
unforgettable impact of what he had said. Bergson seemed to 
recede into a hazy background. His two friends, unable to make 
up their minds, remained noncommittal; but Yamamoto told 
them: “It is just possible that in the Buddhism Mr. Toda 
explained I might find the way to the true life. I haven’t found 
it anywhere else. I must give this a serious try.” 

On his way home Toda was absorbed in recollections. He 
had been only twenty when he first met his mentor, Tsune- 
saburo Makiguchi. That meeting had transformed Toda’s life, 
and he could not help wondering what kind of impression he 
had made on the eager and serious young man who had plied 
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him with deeply felt questions. Perhaps this meeting was no 
accident; perhaps Yamamoto was predestined to meet Toda, 
as Toda had been predestined to meet Makiguchi twenty-seven 
years ago. 


Until March, 1920, Toda had taught at the Mayachi Elemen- 
tary School in the small, coal-mining mountain town of Yubari, 
in Hokkaido. He had obtained a substitute elementary-school 
teacher’s license in 1917, while working for a wholesale dealer 
in his hometown on the coast of Hokkaido, and through a 
connection of his mother’s had managed to get the job at 
Mayachi Elementary School. ‘The town was remote and lonely. 
There was no train service in those days, and in order to reach 
Numanozawa, the nearest town of any size, it was necessary to 
rely on horse-drawn carriages in the summer and sleighs in the 
winter. Since Toda had lived his young years near the sea, the 
monotony of mountain life depressed him to the extent that he 
developed something very like claustrophobia. For about two 
years he lived in a small rented house and took his meals at the 
home of one of his pupils. In spite of the loneliness of the town, 
Toda found joy in his work. He was one of the most popular 
teachers in the school. Students flocked to his house to study and 
to have a good time with the lively and personable young 
instructor. But the grayness of the environment often led Toda 
to urge his young charges to get out of the town as quickly as 
possible. In fact, Toda was eager to take his own advice. 
Studious and diligent, he obtained his full-time teacher’s 
license in the summer of 1919 and added another license as 
teacher of mathematics and physics at the end of the same year. 
Though severe with indolent youngsters, Toda was warm and 
understanding with the majority of his students, for whom he 
felt genuine affection. He even forgave them when they mischie- 
vously stole his glasses, without which Toda was nearly blind. 
In February of 1920, Toda suddenly abandoned his work and 
left Mayachi. Although he knew that his departure—only one 
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month before graduation—would sadden and disappoint many 
people, he had a burning sense of ambition. Certain that some- 
thing better waited for him in later life, he was convinced that 
it would never happen in the remote mountains of Hokkaido. 
Tokyo was his destination, but before starting on the longer 
journey, he returned to his hometown to say goodbye. From 
there he traveled to northern Honshu, where he stayed a few 
days with his elder brother. 

He arrived in Tokyo in late March, 1920. While still in 
Hokkaido, he had dreamed of the glittering metropolis where 
he would succeed immediately. Instead he found a cold, un- 
friendly city of busy, indifferent people. Staying with a friend 
from Hokkaido, Toda met nothing but difficulties for the 
following few months. He could find no work; he ran out of 
money and gave up the self-education plan he had initiated 
upon arrival in the city. His life became an ordeal, but he 
persevered. Oddly enough, it was because of this trial that he 
ultimately met Makiguchi. If he had found work in a school at 
once, the initial encounter with this educator and thinker might 
never have taken place; and Toda’s life might have taken an 
entirely different course. 

In spite of Toda’s determination to be true to himself and to 
work to the utmost of his ability for his future development, his 
circumstances did not improve immediately. By the middle of 
July, when the Tokyo humidity and heat were nearly intoler- 
able—especially to one born and bred in the dry cold of Hok- 
kaido—Toda still had not found a regular job. His funds were 
exhausted, and he felt that he could no longer endure his hard- 
ships without assistance from somewhere. Although he had long 
hesitated to take the humiliating step, it finally became un- 
avoidable for him to visit the home of General Okamoto, a 
distant relative of his mother’s, in the hope of some kind of help. 

Because he had no other clothes, he wore a quilted kimono, 
and by the time he reached the Okamoto house, perspiration 
poured from his face and ran down his arms. Shabby and 
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miserable in the heat, he entered the comfortable drawing room 
of his relative’s home. Mrs. Okamoto, who received him after 
a brief delay, was polite as propriety demanded, but she was 
unable to conceal her contempt for this ragged country boy 
clearly come to beg for money or food. Immediately sensing the 
lady’s true feelings, Toda cut his visit short. As he started to 
leave, she wrapped a bit of cake in some paper and handed it to 
him with a patronizing smile. Angered and disappointed, Toda 
refused her charity and left, vowing never again to set foot in 
that house. 

Humiliated at having been judged on the basis of his ap- 
pearance alone, Toda now found himself in worse straits than 
ever. He managed to struggle on till August, when he read about 
a distinguished educator who had recently made a bold, if some- 
what shocking, pronouncement to the effect that Emperor 
Meiji’s famous Educational Rescript, the basis of Japanese 
education, was “of the lowest moral order.” Puzzled yet 
attracted by this attitude, Toda decided to visit the man. The 
author of the statement was Tsunesaburo Makiguchi. Armed 
with a letter of introduction from a Hokkaido friend, Toda 
called at Makiguchi’s home in mid-August. 

Mrs. Makiguchi, who was drawing water from the well when 
Toda arrived, immediately conducted him into the living room. 
Makiguchi was then principal of the Nishimachi Elementary 
School, and his reputation in educational circles was high 
because of his unusual theories and teaching techniques. 
Naturally, the newly arrived country boy had never met this 
well-known man, and as he awaited Makiguchi’s arrival, Toda 
wondered what kind of person Makiguchi was and whether he 
would give Toda a job in his school. In Toda’s financial straits, 
a job was of the utmost importance, but from the psychological 
standpoint he was in even greater need of a teacher and 
mentor. 

At last Makiguchi entered the living room. He was a digni- 
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fied, middle-aged man with penetrating eyes. After the custom- 
ary courtesies, Toda presented his letter of introduction, which 
Makiguchi read at once. He then asked Toda a few questions 
about his background and experience. Though at first somewhat 
shy before this taciturn man, as he related his past experience 
and plans for the future, as well as his opinions on education, 
Toda was soon encouraged to talk more freely. Makiguchi 
listened with interest and curiosity. When Toda finished, Maki- 
guchi asked, smiling gently: “Have you brought a curriculum 
vitae??? Toda said that he had and offered it. As Makiguchi 
perused the paper, Toda watched the calm, observant face of 
the man. Suddenly, he came to a decision: he would immedi- 
ately ask for employment in Makiguchi’s school, for he felt sure 
that at last he had found the man who would be his intellectual 
and spiritual guide. 

“Please, Mr. Makiguchi, hire me to work with you at the 
Nishimachi School. I promise that if you do, you will never 
regret it. I can make honor students out of all your backward 
people. Please believe me.” 

Makiguchi immediately perceived that what seemed to be 
aggressiveness and self-confidence was in fact ardor and enthu- 
siasm to do good work. He nodded with asmile and, when Toda 
renewed his plea for a job, promised to do what he could. 
Before Toda left, the two new friends had a chance to engage in 
a long discussion on serious aspects of educational theory and 
practice. When they parted, Makiguchi was decidedly im- 
pressed, and Toda was filled with hope. Nor was his hope 
betrayed, for shortly after this initial meeting, Toda was 
appointed an instructor at the Nishimachi Elementary School. 

Thus began the association that continued until Makiguchi’s 
tragic death. During all those years, Toda worked hard and 
revered and obeyed his teacher and friend. Makiguchi rarely 
praised Toda, but Toda had both profound respect and deep 
affection for him. Their friendship and professional relationship 
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bloomed into what in Buddhist terms is called ‘the oneness of 
mentor and disciple.” In 1928 both were converted to Nichiren 
Shoshu. 


The first meeting between Yamamoto and Toda took place on 
a night three years after the death of Makiguchi. Toda was 
forty-seven, and Yamamoto was nineteen. Makiguchi had been 
forty-nine and Toda twenty when they first met. Suddenly, 
Toda knew in his heart that this strangely handsome, intelligent, 
and spiritually disturbed young man, so different from others of 
his generation, was destined to be the true disciple for whom he 
had waited. Although Yamamoto was yet unaware of his future, 
Toda was convinced that he was to be the person to share the 
great task of propagating the true Buddhism to all mankind. The 
two of them together would instigate the human revolution that 
would lead the world to peace and happiness. Toda’s heart 
swelled with hope and gratitude as he thought about young 
Yamamoto and his destiny. 

On August 24, 1947, Yamamoto formally joined Nichiren 
Shoshu in a rite conducted by the priest Taiei Horigome at the 
Kankiryo temple. During the lengthy ritual, composed of 
recitations of the Sutra and chanting of the Daimoku, Yama- 
moto’s face revealed his mixed emotions. He took his religious 
commitment seriously, as he did all things. He knew that his 
will was strong, but aware of his physical weakness, he feared 
that his body would be unequal to the immense task of spiritual 
reformation. 


6. ROOTS 


IN 1947 the postwar misery of the Japanese people plunged to 
its depths. Metropolitan Tokyo, which had been razed by 
incendiary bombs, remained in ruins; there were no signs of 
true rehabilitation. Half-starved citizens swarmed the streets in 
search of food and clothes. The underground passages at major 
railroad stations were crowded with hordes of vagrants, hoo- 
ligans, and homeless children with vacant stares. Though the 
actual fighting was over, another kind of war had taken its 
place: a war against chaos, spiritual anarchy, nihilism, poverty, 
and hunger. World War II was finished, but peace had not yet 
come to Japan. Only black marketeers thrived, while honest 
citizens suffered in hunger. Because the food supply remained 
far short of the demand, people, in desperation, behaved like 
starved beasts. The government’s attempts to import rice from 
Southeast Asia failed, forcing Japan to depend entirely on the 
flour and corn released by the occupation forces. Rice gradually 
became unobtainable; even the substitutes—white potatoes, 
corn, and sweet potatoes—were distributed only in minimal 
quantities. 

The clothing situation was no better. Only flimsy staple fiber 
was available. Men were most often dressed in jackets of this 
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unsatisfactory cloth and leftover army trousers; around their 
shoulders, women wrapped such sweaters and shawls as they 
could find and wore baggy mompe in place of skirts and wooden 
clogs instead of shoes. Those who obtained clothing of even this 
wretched caliber were lucky: many less fortunate people were 
clad no better than beggars. 

The housing shortage visited still another nightmare on the 
nation. Air-raid shelters, shacks of corrugated tin sheeting, and 
jerry-built barracks were homes for countless people. As the 
demobilized soldiers and the repatriated colonials of the now 
defunct empire flooded back to the Japanese islands, every 
house was crammed to overflowing. Often a small room housed 
ten people, young and old, men and women. When it rained, 
the poor hovels leaked like sieves ; when winter winds blew, they 
were only slightly warmer than the outdoors. Still, even in the 
face of almost unbelievable conditions, the government re- 
mained powerless to help. 

If staying at home in crowded, cold, or leaky rooms was un- 
pleasant, venturing abroad was worse because the transpor- 
tation system was chaotic. The electric trains, the only remain- 
ing means of transport, were few and far between. Dark and 
drafty because of their boarded windows, they were invariably 
jammed to capacity, and in order to buy tickets, people waited 
for hours in line. 

It is scarcely to be wondered that deprived of the basic neces- 
sities of life and confronted with ever-spiraling inflation many 
people died. Among the most notable losses from hunger were 
a professor of philosophy and a judge who starved rather than 
buy black-market food. 

Under these trying conditions, Toda and his followers con- 
tinued their lectures and discussion meetings, visited the head 
temple, and journeyed to rural areas to offer guidance to society 
members. The odds they faced were extremely stiff, but their 
dedication and faith enabled them to carry on the work and to 
conduct Gongyo every morning and evening. As Toda sadly 
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mused on the affliction of the nation, he could not help observ- 
ing that everything had turned out precisely as Nichiren 
Daishonin had prophesied in his treatise The Security of the Land 
Through the Establishment of True Buddhism. Seven hundred years 
after he had written it, at least two of the seven major calami- 
ties Nichiren Daishonin had foreseen were repeating them- 
selves: foreign invasion and internal strife. The allied forces 
were occupying Japan, and the entire nation was disintegrating 
in fierce internal battles over food, housing, wages, economics, 
politics, and religion. Turmoil reigned. In one instance a man 
was killed by a member of his own family over a trifling morsel 
of food. Passengers on the stifling and overcrowded trains and 
trolleys quarreled among themselves; and on a larger scale, 
prolonged labor disputes stalled production and thus paralyzed 
the national economy. Fragmentation of political parties meant 
that the group managing to gain even nominal control spent all 
of its time consolidating its position and devoted little energy to 
solving the pressing problems of the moment or trying to al-. 
leviate the suffering of the people. All religions, both the 
established older ones and the new postwar sects, were torn by 
schism. 

In the light of this confusion and disorder, Toda spent much 
time pondering the course and the structure Soka Gakkai must 
take. Sensing the increasingly important role the society would 
inevitably play in the future of Japan, he conceived plan after 
plan for its advancement and growth. Because he firmly believed 
in the Buddhist axiom “the deeper the roots, the more luxuriant 
the branches,” Toda intended to ensure that the society took 
firm root so that it might grow into a great tree and bear rich 
fruit. 

But the society was still young. Its membership was increasing 
at a satisfactory rate, though its foundations were still far from 
solid. Although they worked hard, some of his followers enter- 
tained somewhat superficial ideas of the universal propagation 
of the true faith and were as yet spiritually incapable of mani- 
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festing the essential fortitude and integrity. One night, at a 
meeting of an intimate circle of his closest disciples, Toda 
delivered the following remarks in order to strengthen the faith 
of his people and to avert any possible disunity among them: 
“Today it is difficult for any organization in Japan to remain 
unaffected by internal strife. There are many reasons for this, 
but the chief one is the current widespread abuse of the true 
Buddhism. It only follows, then, that since we are devoted to 
the upholding of true Buddhism and since we are rooted in the 
life philosophy of Nichiren Daishonin, Soka Gakkai is the only 
possible group in the country that can escape internal conten- 
tion and discord. No matter how large our organization be- 
comes, if we remain true to the one faith, we have nothing to 
fear. I am doing all that I can to deepen and strengthen the 
roots of our faith because without them we are powerless. 
“Pay no attention to the flashy activities of other pseudo- 
religious groups. They are all inevitably doomed to self-de- 
struction from within. Furthermore, do not listen to foolish talk 
about splits in our society after we have grown to power in the 
future. People who say such things speak in jealousy of our vigor 
and strength. Remember, as long as we remain true to the one 
Buddhism, we need have no fear of splitting. Only by remaining 
together and devoting all of our energy and strength to the 
great task can we achieve our ultimate goal. Never neglect your 
duty or let the supreme mission of the society slip from your 
mind, for if you do, the threat of internal dissension will emerge. 
In such a case, I will disband the group. Our society is growing 
like a tree. Its main root is buried deep in the faith of Nichiren 
Daishonin, but each of you is a rootlet. The main root and the 
entire tree depend on the rootlets for sustenance and strength. 
“We differ from other organizations in that our aim is the 
spreading of a life-giving faith, whereas most other groups seek 
only profit. Anyone who harbors in his heart a motive of self- 
gain had best leave us now. We must be unified to carry out our 
great work. True unity is not achieved through the wills and 
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intentions of men alone. It is born of the bonds of pure, firm 
faith in the Gohonzon. According to Buddhist thought, the act 
of disturbing harmony and unity is one of the five capital sins. 
Consequently, since the introduction of desire for self-gain into 
the purity of our attitude amounts to disruption of harmony, it 
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cannot be tolerated. But as long as we march together toward 
the achievement of our goal, nothing can stop us, for we will be 
united firmly by the bonds of faith. 

“Do not think that ours is the only age in which members of 
the group have renounced their belief. Even during the lifetime 
of Nichiren Daishonin, several priests abandoned their faith 
and slandered their great leader. After his death, in the days of 
the second high priest, Nikko Shonin, five of Nichiren Daisho- 
nin’s leading disciples turned away from the faith for the sake of 
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gain. But all these men ultimately met retribution and died in 
misery. Let their stories be a lesson to us all. Each of us is like 
a rough diamond that must be polished before it manifests its 
inherent beauty. Polish yourselves by strengthening your faith, 
and you will be richly rewarded. 

“Finally, although we are fundamentally unlike the rapidly 
burgeoning labor unions of today, I foresee our developing into 
a body of unprecedented size and power. In order to make this 
growth possible, we require a solid structure and an efficient 
organization. Let us all devote our talents to the creation of 
such an organization, for it will not only advance our mission 
but also infinitely benefit each individual member of the 
society.” 

In this way Toda revealed part of his vision of the society’s 
future in order to make his disciples realize the importance and 
urgency of fortifying the group’s foundation. It disappointed 
him, however, to see from the faces of his audience that many 
failed to grasp his vision. 

On October nineteenth, Soka Gakkai held its second general 
meeting in the Education Hall in Kanda. Taking part in 
the proceedings were the sixty-fourth high priest of Nichiren 
Shoshu, Nissho Mizutani; his predecessor, Nichiman Akiyama; 
the retired high priest Taiei Horigome; and other leading 
clerics, including Seido Hosoi. At both sessions of the con- 
vention—one in the morning and one in the afternoon—at- 
tendance exceeded that of the previous annual meeting. Yoshizo 
Mishima, a director of the society, opened the conference with 
a report on achievements: 

“Our society presently consists of six divisions: General 
Affairs, Doctrinal Study, Information, Youth, Women, and 
Finance. Each department functions smoothly. We now have 
twelve chapters in Tokyo and eleven in the provinces. Dis- 
cussion meetings are held once every month for the practicing 
of the faith and for membership drives. 

“Since the first general meeting, held on November seven- 
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teenth of last year, a new series of lectures on the Lotus Sutra 
has gotten under way. The first series began on New Year’s 
Day last year at the head temple. The fifth series began in 
September of this year. An average of fifty people attend these 
meetings, which are held every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday evening from six to eight at the second-floor headquarters 
in the Nihon Shogakkan Publishing House. Our people are so 
eager to learn about the Sutra that some come from as far as 
Chigasaki, Hiratsuka, and Sagamihara in the south and Shiki 
in the north of Tokyo. Their pressing desire to become corner- 
stones in the edifice of the universal propagation of true Bud- 
dhism inspires these people to make the long trip to town to 
hear the words of our general director, Josei Toda, who con- 
ducts the lecture meetings. I would now like to say a few words 
about the activities and development of a few of our leading 
chapters. 

“The Suwa chapter, in Nagano Prefecture, by increasing to 
twenty members under the guidance of Mr. Toda and other 
leaders, gives every indication of continuing its dynamic growth. 
Similarly, after Mr. Toda and his group visited the Izu Penin- 
sula in January of this year, the chapter there has rapidly in- 
creased to a few dozen members. Each month, three of our 
leaders visit the city of Ito, and thanks to their efforts, the Ito 
chapter now has a membership of over thirty eager people and 
holds discussion meetings on a regular basis. Even in distant 
Kyushu the work of a small group of leaders is now bearing 
fruit. Their guidance trips to Fukuoka and Oita prefectures in 
January touched off brisk activity among the members of the 
Kyushu chapter. 

“In September of last year, Mr. Toda conducted the first 
postwar guidance trip to the Nasu chapter. While there, he 
held a meeting in the home of the Masuda family; and now 
membership is increasing. Mr. Masuda has been elected to the 
local village assembly. The Kiryu chapter demonstrated its 
interest and fervor in growth and expansion by inviting Mr. 
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Toda and other leaders to hold discussions and lectures in their 
region on two occasions since the spring of this year. 

“Not to be overshadowed by the provincial groups, the 
chapters of metropolitan Tokyo, thanks to the untiring efforts 
of many of our colleagues, are making great strides forward. The 
Kamata chapter has made outstanding progress: it created two 
new chapters in Urayasu, Chiba Prefecture, and another in 
Shiki, Saitama Prefecture. It makes me happy to say that the 
Kamata group has reached its prewar level of activity. In 
addition, the chapter in Adachi Ward is expanding its efforts, 
not only into neighboring Saitama Prefecture but also as far 
as Aomori Prefecture in the north. Especially impressive is the 
establishment of the new Honjo chapter, in an area reduced to 
ruins by the war. ! 

“Eighty persons attended the summer course held at Taiseki- 
ji this year. This is a fine increase over the twenty-nine who 
attended last year.” 

Naturally, as he listened to the lengthy catalog of impressive 
society achievements, Toda rejoiced over the progress being 
made; but somehow he felt that the general atmosphere of the 
meeting lacked vitality and dynamism. There seemed to be no 
new, talented disciples to inject fresh life into the organization. 
The older staff members could justly take pride in their work, 
but they were deficient in the essential regenerating spirit. 
They were prosaic and uninspired in outlook. 

Following the opening remarks by Mishima, several people 
gave testimonials, after which the high priest Mizutani spoke 
on the age of the propagation of the true faith. He appealed to 
the lay believers to do their utmost to spread the belief in the 
Myoho. He then said a few words about conditions at the head 
temple: 

“As you know, the head temple is currently in urgent need 
of reconstruction. The occupation-sponsored agrarian reform 
has stripped us of almost all the arable land that has belonged 
to Nichiren Shoshu for centuries. The outlook is by no means 
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bright, but if we reflect on the days of Nichiren Daishonin him- 
self, we see that we have little cause for complaint. He and his 
infinite teachings prevailed then, as they are bound to do in 
this evil world. The time has now come for laity and clergy 
alike to follow his example and to devote maximum effort to 
the rehabilitation of Nichiren Shoshu and our nation through 
the unceasing practice of our faith.” 

The high priest’s words pained Toda’s heart and inspired 
him with a deepened sense of anxiety and of his own respon- 
sibilities. As the lay leader of the group he must undertake the 
reconstruction of Taiseki-ji. The high priest then brought his 
speech to a close: 

“I fervently pray that the society will grow in a spirit of 
cooperation, study, and devotion to the speedy realization of 
the universal propagation of true Buddhism under the divine 
guidance and assistance from the one True Buddha.” 

Rising from his seat and bowing to the high priest, Toda 
swore silently: “If you give me a little more time, I promise 
to strive with all my heart for the rehabilitation of the head 
temple and for the universal propagation of our faith. To this 
mission I dedicate my entire life and strength.” 

Following the high priest’s remarks, the retired priest Taiei 
Horigome ascended the rostrum. He opened his speech with a 
short discourse on the great seventeenth-century poet Matsuo 
Basho, who had swept decadent schools of verse from the field 
with his work toward the perfection of the haiku, the pithy, 
association-rich, seventeen-syllable verse style that has persisted 
to this day. He moved from the achievements of this great poet 
to the even greater triumphs of Nichiren Daishonin, whose 
teachings had destroyed the very base of degenerate and mis- 
guided religious sects. 

“Seven centuries have passed since the founding of Nichiren 
Shoshu, but its orthodox doctrine still remains undimmed. 
Yet, even today much remains to be done to spread the 
word of our faith.” 
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He then spoke on the essence of true Buddhism and appealed 
passionately to the faithful to intensify their attempts to win 
new followers. 

Toda made two speeches that day, one in the morning and 
another in the afternoon. In his morning speech, he empha- 
sized that rehabilitation of Japan must be carried out through 
true Buddhism, which teaches a life philosophy based on the 
concept of karma ranging over the three lives of the past, pres- 
ent and future. “Only by understanding the law of causality, 
or karma, as expounded in true Buddhism can the Japanese 
people change their destiny and prosper,”’ he declared. 

He then went on to expound the essence of true Buddhism as 
taught by Nichiren Daishonin, after making it clear that al- 
though the Lotus Sutra of Sakyamuni is supreme among the 
sutras it is no longer valid in the Latter Day of the Law. 

“It becomes imperative for us to acquire a law that will 
lead us to enlightenment and thus overcome the karma that 
binds all common mortals. Nichiren Daishonin, however, 
founded the very law that can help us break free from the bond- 
age of our past lives and change our destiny. That law is Nam- 
myoho-renge-kyo. Chanting it and worshiping the Gohonzon 
is the only way to change our karma. 

“Of all the evil deeds committed since time immemorial, 
slandering true Buddhism is the most serious. It condemns 
us to the Ten Evil Deeds and the Eight Great Difficulties. By 
fervently believing in the Myoho, we can purge ourselves of 
karma from past lives. Without the Myoho, however, it would 
take eons to change our karma. Since karma works on us con- 
tinually, we must not lose faith when we are confronted with a 
succession of difficulties and ordeals. Instead we must realize 
that our trials are a necessary process in our eternal life and 
enlightenment. In other words, they are the will of the Buddha.” 

His afternoon speech was entitled “On the Mission of Our 
Society.” In it he alluded to the troubled conditions of the na- 
tion and the people and stressed the importance of spreading 
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hings of Nichiren Daishonin for the sake of the salva- 
the Japanese people and mankind. He said that he 
to share with his fellow men the enlightenment he had 

ienced in prison, the realization that common mortals 
can attain Buddhahood through faith in the Gohonzon. 

“The desire to share the life philosophy of Nichiren Dai- 
shonin with others makes us emissaries of the Buddha. Our 
membership drives represent our wish to give people the source 
of salvation, clothed in compassion. 

“Telling others about Nichiren Shoshu is the heart of the 
mission and the creed of our society. Those of us who are for- 
tunate enough to understand the meaning of worshiping the 
Buddha must share our conviction with our fellow men. There 
can be no poverty in the Buddha, for he is protected by the 
Bodhisattvas and guardian deities. His strength and power en- 
sure peace and plenty in this existence. Our society is an as- 
semblage of emissaries of the Buddha. It is our duty to bring all 
troubled and perturbed people before the Gohonzon of Nichiren 
Shoshu. But I must emphasize one thing: we must never seek 
personal convenience or gain. I need hardly say that the ret- 
ribution for such an act would be dreadful, for self-interest in 
this instance is far worse than other sins. Nor is this true only on 
an individual level: the society as a whole must never work for 
fame, money, or donations.” 

In rounding out his speech, Toda said a few words about the 
founder of the society, the late Tsunesaburo Makiguchi: 

“In spite of all the criticism and abuse heaped upon him in 
the later part of his life, our founder and mentor worked tire- 
lessly for the spreading of Nichiren Shoshu. Finally, imprisoned 
by the militarists and police officials, he gave his life for his 
faith. Like him, we must maintain undying faith in Nichiren 
Daishonin’s teachings and strive always for the universal prop- 
agation of the faith. No matter how great the obstacles in our 
way or how fierce the attacks and criticisms leveled against us 
by nonbelievers, we must continue our work. Only in this way 
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will we be able to face the Dai-Gohonzon with pride and clear 
consciences when we die and return to the Land of the Buddha.” 

At the conclusion of Toda’s talk, the entire assembly joined 
in singing “‘Song of the Comrades,” and as he listened, Toda 
discreetly wiped away a few tears. They were not entirely tears 
of joy, for though the general meeting had apparently been a 
success, something seemed wrong. The meeting lacked vigor 
and spontaneity, and Toda suspected that this might be be- 
cause some leaders were losing their pioneering sense of mission. 
Force of habit was blunting their spirit of reconstruction. Toda 
began to fear that the foundation of the society was less secure 
than he had hoped; perhaps his efforts to transform the society 
into a lay organization primarily devoted to the life philosophy 
of Nichiren Daishonin, instead of to the philosophy of value, 
had not succeeded. As these suspicions ran through his mind, 
Toda became more convinced that steps must be taken to 
strengthen the organization. Most of the leaders of the postwar 
group were the same ones who had controlled the society in 
the prewar days. As the society showed signs of regaining and 
even surpassing its former strength, the leaders tended to lapse 
into complacency. Their faith clearly had its limitations. In 
fact, many of them had renounced their faith during the 
dark days of the war, because of persecution by the militarists. 
It was only thanks to Toda’s good offices that they regained 
their positions on the board of directors and in other high 
places after the society got under way again. True, there were 
some active young members on the staff. They had the right 
idea, but unfortunately, they were still immature. The lack of 
vigorous young leaders deeply concerned Toda, who impa- 
tiently awaited the arrival of new men who would be more 
creative in their approach to Soka Gakkai’s great task. 

In the old society, the driving force of the organization had 
been the middle-aged people, but realizing the importance of 
preparing for the future, Toda laid great stress on training the 
young. He insisted that the Youth Division concentrate on 
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giving its members a firm foundation in Buddhist doctrine so 
that their faith would be strong and they would be prepared 
to do doctrinal battle with other Buddhist sects when the oc- 
casion arose. So thorough was their training and so eager their 
spirit that many of the members of the youth group grew im- 
patient to cross verbal swords with their doctrinal enemies. 


Looking for opportunities to engage in religious argument, they 
often visited temples, where they invariably caused a great 
stir. Toda never tried to restrain his young followers because he 
knew that encounters with the clergy of other Buddhist groups 
and of new religions would help them understand firsthand 
the evils of false teachings and would strengthen their faith in 
Nichiren Shoshu. Thrilled by ideological battles with priests 
and religionists, these young people quickly defeated their op- 
ponents with the incisive sword of Nichiren Daishonin’s doc- 
trine, but they were bewildered when their polemic success 
proved short-lived in practice. The misguided sects did not 
disintegrate as—in the opinions of the vigorous young people— 
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they should have. On the contrary they seemed to thrive. At a 
meeting on one December night, a certain young firebrand 
asked: ““Mr. Toda, we’ve always defeated our opponents in 
religious debates, but their influence doesn’t seem to fade. In 
fact, some of them seem to grow stronger. Why is that?” 

The naiveté of the young man amused Toda, who explained 
the situation this way: ‘Don’t take this too seriously. It is about 
time you learned that religious polemics are not what they used 
to be. In the old days, religious debate was a deadly serious mat- 
ter. The loser was usually converted to the sect of the winner, 
whose disciple he willingly became. For instance, in the ninth 
century, Dengyo the Great, founder of the Tendai sect in Japan, 
conducted a religious debate with leading priests of the six older 
Nara sects. The discussion took place in the presence of Emper- 
or Kammu. In hiscommentary on The Security of the Land Through 
the Establishment of True Buddhism, Nichiren Daishonin wrote that 
Dengyo the Great completely defeated fourteen priests, repre- 
senting six sects, who realized on the spot that they had been de- 
grading true Buddhism by neglecting the Lotus Sutra. After 
writing a letter of apology to the emperor, these prominent 
priests accepted Tendai, becoming disciples of Dengyo the Great. 
This is a famous story. Naturally, since the leading priests of the 
six sects were converted to the Tendai school, all other priests 
throughout Japan had to do the same. In 827, as a result of this 
provisional kosen rufu, a high sanctuary was built on the summit 
of Mount Hiei. This period, known as the Heian, was among 
the most peaceful and prosperous in Japan’s history. This may 
be regarded as an example of the prosperity of both culture and 
society possible when Buddhism is the foundation of both. 

“Since the culture and society of the times were aristocratic, 
however, only the emperor and the ruling classes worshiped 
the Lotus Sutra. The Buddhism taught then was a provisional 
teaching for the Middle Day of Sakyamuni’s Law. Though the 
fusion of Buddhism with society was achieved, it was shallow 
and superficial in comparison with the truly profound union 
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of the two that we are now beginning to undertake. Because the 
results achieved in the distant past lacked profundity, certain 
leading priests of the Tendai school adopted the false doctrines 
of the Shingon sect and defiled the great Tendai tradition. 
Nichiren Daishonin deplored this in his Treatise on the Three 
Great Secret Laws. Let me quote him now: 


‘Jikaku and Chisho, third and fourth chief abbots at En- 
ryaku-ji, the head temple of the Tendai Sect, on Mount 
Hiei, betrayed their masters Dengyo the Great and Gi- 
shin by adopting false doctrines and ridiculing the teach- 
ings of their own sect. In doing this they defiled the mystic 
teaching of the Perfect and Immaculate Truth, which had 
been nurtured at Enryaku-ji. This state of affairs is truly 
regrettable.’ 


“Although the establishment of the fusion of Buddhism and 
society and the spreading of the provisional teaching of the 
Lotus Sutra actually lasted for no more than thirty years, the 
glory of the achievement resulted in three centuries of peace. 
Dengyo the Great’s polemic victory over the priests of six false 
sects was of special significance because it was instrumental in 
the attainment of a general, if short-lived, propagation of the 
provisional teaching. Incidentally, in those days, the rules of 
polemics were strictly observed. 

“Time and time again, Nichiren Daishonin demanded that 
the Kamakura shogunate government allow him to hold a 
public debate with priests from other Buddhist sects. When he 
presented The Security of the Land Through the Establishment of 
True Buddhism to the then all-powerful regent Hojo Tokiyor1, 
he announced bluntly that if the government doubted the 
contents of the tract they should allow him to prove the 
truth of his position by means of public debate with other 
priests. But the priests knew they did not stand a chance of 
winning in a debate with Nichiren Daishonin. 
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“Toward the end of the Kamakura period—which lasted 
from 1185 to 1333 and was the opening of the Latter Day of the 
Law—cunning priests not only avoided public debates, in which 
they ran the risk of ignominious failure, but also conducted 
smear campaigns against Nichiren Daishonin and gradually 
manipulated the government into persecuting him. 

“Nichiren Daishonin was aware of what these people were 
doing, but he did not allow it to discourage him. He continued 
to press for public religious debates, and in one instance, the 
long-awaited duel seemed on the verge of materializing; but 
it was canceled at the last minute. Nichiren Daishonin then 
wrote his famous eleven letters to the government, in which 
he denounced it for espousing false religions and prophesied 
calamities if it did not accept the Myoho. Nichiren Dai- 
shonin acted in a noble and courageous way that puts modern 
revolutionaries to shame. 

“As a result of his insistence on religious debates he was 
banished to Ito on the Izu Peninsula and then to remote Sado 
Island. He suffered further tribulations as well, but he never 
ceased demanding the right to speak in public. Still, the corrupt 
people with whom he had to deal saw to it that he never got 
his chance. Because they were afraid of the power of his polemic 
abilities, the priests avoided open confrontation but relentlessly 
continued their covert intrigues against him. 

“Today, in contrast to the times of Nichiren Daishonin, 
religious circles are so chaotic and evil that not even the rules 
of polemics are observed. Religious organizations concentrate 
solely on making money, and faith does not exist. The old 
tradition, whereby religious leaders bowed to the victor in re- 
ligious debates and willingly followed the leadership of those 
who triumphed, is now a forgotten thing of the past. This kind 
of depravity is typical of the Latter Day of the Law, in which 
we live. 

“Our age is a terrible one, for even when a person has com- 
pletely defeated his religious opponents in open debate and has 
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proved all their doctrines false, they refuse to admit defeat. 
Propagating the truth under such circumstances is certainly a 
difficult thing. Unlike times gone by, when it was enough to 
convert the leaders of the nation to assure the conversion of the 
whole citizenry, today sovereignty rests with the people. This 
means that we must convert each individual. The religious 
revolution we are about to carry out cannot be achieved without 
fervent faith, great courage, and wisdom. This is the key to the 
religious revolution that we must bring about. 

“Religious debates no longer offer a possibility of fruitful 
results. Our age is so wicked that even international treaties 
and nonaggression pacts are callously violated. No matter how 
often you defeat false priests in fair debates, you will be doing 
little to destroy their religion and even less toward the propaga- 
tion of the true faith. Our activities must be carried out on a 
person-to-person basis. Although some may call this method 
old fashioned, it is both democratic and the best way for us to 
achieve our goal. As you make converts, one by one, you will 
set up waves that will eventually sweep over the entire world.” 

All in the audience felt that Toda’s words had given 
them a heightened sense of mission and had set them on the 
proper path toward their goal. Though it was long past time to 
break up the meeting, no one made a move to leave. For a while 
they continued talking about the temples and headquarters of 
false religious orders they had visited and seen. Finally, one of 
the young men, looking up at the flaking paint on the walls 
and the soot-covered ceiling, said to Toda: “But all the false 
sects have fine buildings to meet in. I wish our hall would hold 
at least two or three hundred people.” 

Toda answered sternly: ‘““We are not a business enterprise. 
Our aims are fundamentally different from those of the false 
sects that cow their followers with splendid architecture and 
frighten them into giving generously. We are not looking for 
customers. If, during the course of our struggle for universal 
propagation of the faith, we need buildings for legitimate pur- 
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poses, we will build them with contributions, which are the 
fruits of true faith, from Soka Gakkai members. The Gohonzon 
will see to it that we get what we need. Do not envy the temples 
and headquarters of corrupt religious orders. That is not the 
spirit of our society. Faith is paramount, and right now, good 
men are much more important and urgently needed than fine 
buildings.” 

As he spoke, Toda himself glanced round the room in which 
they sat. It was both the office of the Nihon Shogakkan Pub- 
lishing House and the Soka Gakkai headquarters. There was 
no doubting its shabbiness—peeling paint, leaking ceiling, and 
bare walls. But in spite of all that, the mood of the room was 
bright and hopeful. Toda continued: 

“For the time being at least, this room is big enough. Re- 
member, most places in Japan are in much worse condition. 
It is our duty to become a pillar of the nation and to assume the 
fate of Japan. It is our mission to change the fate of Japan 
entirely. Instead of worrying about buildings, first you ought to 
improve yourselves and devote all your energy and your un- 
wavering faith to the attainment of universal propagation of 
true Buddhism. In this way you can become the indestructible 
core of the society. As Nichiren Daishonin said in the Gosho, 
in the Latter Day of the Law those who have faith in the Mystic 
Law are the noblest and the most worthy. Have faith in your- 
selves as young revolutionaries. Many things are far more im- 
portant than this headquarters building. More important in 
the architectural line is the Reception Hall at the head temple. 
As you know, it burned down just before the end of the war. Even 
now, two and a half years later, it is still in ruins. As you may 
have guessed from his speech at the last general meeting, the high 
priest is deeply worried about it. As far as building is con- 
cerned, the Reception Hall must take top priority. After we have 
rebuilt the head temple we will have plenty of time to think 
about building a new headquarters building for the society. 
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Till then be patient, and let’s take care of what we have. Oh 
yes, some of you need to have your socks mended. After all, 
when we do get that new building, you must all be dressed 
properly.” 

Everyone joined Toda in laughing, though some of the young 
men in the room furtively pulled their feet under them to hide 
the holes in their socks. 


As 1947 drew to a close, the islands of Japan still lay in stark 
misery. Icy winds blowing across the land chilled both the minds 
and the hearts of the people. 

Cold, freezing mornings. 

Cold, dark nights. 

Day after day of misery and anguish. 

The economy of the nation paralyzed, the people stricken 
with dire hardships, the prospect for rehabilitation was by no 
means bright. Disaster followed on disaster. A devastating 
typhoon caused unparalleled floods and damage in the Kanto 
district. Relief measures were slow, and in mountainous areas, 
roads went unrepaired. The cold war between the free world, led 
by the United States, and the Communist countries, led by the 
Soviet Union, ‘still gripped the international scene. In China, 
civil war raged as the Communist forces mounted an all-out 
offensive against the Nationalists. Darkness seemed to cover 
most of the earth. 

In November, 1947, Foreign Minister Molotov announced 
that the Soviet Union possessed an atomic bomb, thus breaking 
the United States’ monopoly of nuclear weapons. But this news 
brought little joy to the people of the world, who now found 
themselves facing the horrendous possibility of nuclear warfare. 
Though the sun’s brilliance daily flooded the sky, gloom filled 
the minds of people throughout the world. Toda seemed to 
stand alone and upright, holding the banner of the faith high 
over the raging seas of darkness and disturbance. 
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Amma BuppHA: The Buddha of Infinite Light (Amitabha); the 
Buddha of Infinite Life (Amitayus). 


AnanpA: A cousin of Sakyamuni and one of his ten major dis- 
ciples. He accompanied Sakyamuni for more than twenty years 
as his favored disciple. Under the guidance of Maha-kasyapa, 
Ananda is said to have attained enlightenment after the demise of 
Sakyamuni. He was famed for his excellent memory and is said to 
have recited all of Sakyamuni’s teachings at the First Council, at 
which they were compiled. 


Aruat: A saint in Hinayana Buddhism who has learned all things 
and freed himself of desire and rebirths in this world. Also a Bud- 
dhist leader. 


Bopuisattva: A being aspiring to enlightenment or a future Bud- 
dha. The Bodhisattva seeks salvation for others and therefore 
concentrates on altruistic aims. 


BonTeEN anp TaisHaku: The Japanese names of Brahma and 
Indra, the central Buddhist guardian deities, who promised to safe- 
guard believers in true Buddhism when Sakyamuni preached the 
Lotus Sutra. 


Cuanc-an (561-632): A disciple of T’ien-t’ai the Great, he col- 
lected all the teachings of his master. 
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Dai-Gononzon: The fundamental and supreme object of worship 
enshrined in the Sho-Hondo, Grand Main Temple of the Nichiren 
Shoshu head temple, Taiseki-ji. It was inscribed by Nichiren Dai- 
shonin on October 12, 1279, to save all mankind from distress and 
unhappiness. The Dai-Gohonzon is the embodiment both of the 
profound theory of the Three Great Secret Laws and of the life of 
the Daishonin himself. 


Darimoxu: The invocation Nam-myoho-renge-kyo, which Nichiren 
Shoshu believers chant in their worship of the Gohonzon. By means 
of this invocation it is possible for a person to draw on the life 
force inherent in him and thus enjoy life fully. 


DENGYO THE GREAT (767-822): The founder of the Tendai sect 
(Japanese reading of T’ien-t’ai) in Japan. Dengyo the Great com- 
pletely refuted prevalent misguided Buddhist sects in the presence 
of Emperor Kammu and achieved wide propagation of faith in the 
Lotus Sutra during the Middle Day of the Law. 


Tue Eicut Great Dirricu.tigs: Retributions for sufferings caused 
by slandering true Buddhism in past and present lives. These 
difficulties are: being slighted, having an ugly physical form, lack- 
ing suitable clothing, lacking food, seeking vainly for wealth, being 
born into a poor family, being born into a family believing in a mis- 
guided religion, and being persecuted by temporal rulers. 


Gouonzon: The object of worship in Nichiren Shoshu, bestowed 
upon followers, first inscribed by Nichiren Daishonin himself. Since 
Nichiren Daishonin’s death it has been inscribed only by successive 
high priests of Nichiren Shoshu. ‘‘Go”’ is an honorific prefix; “‘hon- 
zon” means object of worship. 


Goncyo: The prayer service performed before the Gohonzon every 
morning and evening. During Gongyo, believers recite the Hoben 
and Juryo chapters of the Lotus Sutra and chant the Daimoku. 


GosuHo: The complete works of Nichiren Daishonin, consisting of 
religious theses and letters containing guidance to his disciples. 
Followers of Nichiren Shoshu learn to apply the teachings of the 
Gosho to everyday life in society. 


HinAYANA Buppuism: Generally speaking, there are two main 
historical streams of Buddhism: Northern and Southern. Northern 
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Buddhists call their own branch Mahayana, or the Larger Vehicle, 
and call the Southern branch Hinayana, or the Lesser Vehicle, 
because of the limitations and self-concern of its teachings. Southern 
Buddhists call their own school Theravada, or the Doctrine of the 
Elders. Hinayana Buddhism is practiced mainly in Sri Lanka, 
Burma, and Thailand; Mahayana Buddhism is practiced mainly 
in Japan, Korea, and China. 


Kammoxu SuHo (Awakening to True Buddhahood): One of the ten 
major writings of Nichiren Daishonin. Written in February, 1272, 
while Nichiren Daishonin was in exile on Sado Island, it was dedi- 
cated to Shijo Kingo and other disciples. In it Nichiren Daishonin 
revealed that he is the True Buddha of the Latter Day of the Law. 


Lotus Surra: The next to last sutra expounded by Sakyamuni, it 
is his highest teaching, though the term also refers to the highest 
teaching of any Buddha, and its implications may vary with time. 
For instance, the Lotus Sutra of the Zoho, or Middle Day of the 
Law, is the Mo-ho-chih-kuan of T’ien-t’ai; and that of the Mappo, 
or Latter Day of the Law, is Nichiren Daishonin’s Nam-myoho- 
renge-kyo, or the Gohonzon. 


MAHA-KASYAPA: One of the ten major disciples of Sakyamuni. 
About three years after Sakyamuni attained enlightenment, Maha- 
kasyapa became his disciple. Following Sakyamuni’s death, he 
presided over the First Council of believers. 


MaHAyANA Buppuism: see Hinayana Buddhism. 


Maxicucut, TsunesaBuro (1871-1944): The first president of 
Soka Kyoiku Gakkai. Accepting Nichiren Shoshu in 1928, he 
published System of Value-Creating Pedagogy in 1929 and established 
Soka Kyoiku Gakkai in 1930. Because of his antimilitaristic stand, 
he was arrested and imprisoned in 1943, together with Josei Toda 
and other leaders of Soka Kyoiku Gakkai. He died in prison in 1944. 


Manyusri-BopuisaTTvA: Also called Manjushiri, Monjushiri. The 
Bodhisattva of meditation, or of supreme wisdom, he is regarded 
as the idealization or personification of the wisdom of the Buddha. 
He is usually shown mounted on a lion, and in groups he is seen on 
the left of Sakyamuni. 


NAM-MYOHO-RENGE-kKYO: Literally, ‘Devotion to the Wonderful 
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Law Lotus Sutra.” Initiated by Nichiren Daishonin, the True 
Buddha in the Latter Day of the Law, this invocation is the basis 
of universal life—the most fundamental law of all phenomena in 
the universe. 


NAN-YUEH (515-77): The popular name for Hui-ssu, the second 
patriarch in the lineage of the Chinese T’ien-t’ai sect. 


NIcHIREN DalsHontn (1222-82): The founder of Nichiren Shoshu, 
whose teachings are the basis of Soka Gakkai. A fisherman’s son, he 
inherited the doctrine of Sakyamuni and in 1253, at the age of 
thirty-one, distilled the essence of the Lotus Sutra into Nam-myoho- 
renge-kyo. In 1279 he exalted it to the position of the supreme 
guide for people living in the Latter Day of Sakyamuni’s Law and 
embodied it in the form of the Dai-Gohonzon, the ultimate object 
of worship of Nichiren Shoshu. Daishonin is an honorific suffix that 
is interpreted to mean “the True Buddha in the Latter Day of the 
Law.” 


NICHIREN SHOsHU: The Buddhist sect that has faithfully preserved 
the orthodox lineage of Nichiren Daishonin’s Buddhism for the 
past seven hundred years. Its head temple is Taiseki-ji, located on 
the southern slope of Mount Fuji. Soka Gakkai is the lay organi- 
zation of Nichiren Shoshu. 


Nirvana Sutra: So named because Sakyamuni expounded this 
his final sutra just before he entered Nirvana. 


Nyorar: One of the ten names referring to the Buddha. Literally, 
it means “‘one who has come from the world of truth.” 


One Kupen: The oral teachings of Nichiren Daishonin written 
down by Nikko Shonin, the second high priest of Nichiren Shoshu. 
It clarifies Nichiren Daishonin’s profound life philosophy by inter- 
preting the important passages of the Lotus Sutra from the view- 
point of true Buddhism. 


RissHo ANKOKURON: see The Security of the Land Through the Establish- 
ment of True Buddhism, 


THe SEcurRITY OF THE LAND THROUGH THE EsTABLISHMENT OF TRUE 
Buppuism (Rissho Ankokuron): The treatise written by Nichiren 
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Daishonin in 1260, at the age of thirty-eight. It reveals the cause of 
disaster and unhappiness as being the proliferation of misleading 
religions and philosophies. This treatise is a remonstrance offered 
to Hojo Tokiyori, one of the most influential leaders of the Hojo 
clan, which then ruled Japan. 


Suixmmi: An aromatic Chinese anise symbolizing the eternity of life. 
It is placed in front of Nichiren Shoshu altars. In Nichiren Shoshu, 
flowers are not offered because, withering soon, they signify tran- 
sience and mutability. 


SHoHoO Jisso SHo: One of Nichiren Daishonin’s important writings. 
In it he revealed his profound philosophy of life and predicted 
future universal propagation of Nichiren Buddhism. 


Soxa Kyorxku Gaxkxal: Literally, “‘Value-Creating Education 
Society.” Founded in 1930 by Tsunesaburo Makiguchi, the first 
president, and Josei Toda. The military government suppressed the 
society in 1943, because of its antiwar orientation and anti-Shinto 
policy. Josei Toda reestablished it in 1946 under the name Soka 
Gakkai (Value-Creating Society), later becoming president. 


TAISHAKU: see Bonten. 


Tue Ten Evit Deeps: According to Buddhist thought, the ten 
evil deeds are: murder, adultery, theft, falsehood, flattery, duplic- 
ity, slander, avarice, anger, and stupidity. 


Turee Great Secret Laws: Another name for Nichiren Dai- 
shonin’s Buddhism, which is composed of three vital elements: 
Hommon-no-Honzon (supreme object of worship as the embodi- 
ment of Nam-myoho-renge-kyo), Hommon-no-Daimoku (invoca- 
tion of Nam-myoho-renge-kyo), and Hommon-no-Kaidan (high 
sanctuary for the enshrinement of the Dai-Gohonzon). 


T’ren-1T’al THE Great (538-97): Another name for Chih-i. A great 
Chinese Buddhist leader and the founder of the T’ien-t’ai sect. He 
is considered the Buddha of the Middle Day of the Law. 


Toraici SHo: One of the most important of Nichiren Daishonin’s 
writings. In it he identifies believers in true Buddhism with the 
entity of Nam-myoho-renge-kyo. Although the facts are uncertain, 
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it is said that Nichiren Daishonin wrote this treatise while in exile 
on Sado Island and sent it to Sairenbo, one of his disciples and a 
former priest of the Tendai sect. 


TREATISE ON THE THREE GREAT SECRET Laws: One of Nichiren 
Daishonin’s important works, written in April, 1281, one year be- 
fore his death. It is dedicated to Ota Kingo, one of his lay dis- 
ciples. In this treatise Nichiren Daishonin clarified the Three Great 
Secret Laws. This work contains the first written mention of the 
construction of the high sanctuary. 


VIsISTACARITRA: The leader of the Jiyu-no-Bosatsu, or the Bo- 
dhisattvas who rose from the earth when the Lotus Sutra was 
proclaimed and vowed to propagate the Three Great Secret Laws 
in the Latter Day of the Law. Nichiren Daishonin appeared as 
Visistacaritra to propagate true Buddhism, although he is in fact 
the True Buddha in the Latter Day of Sakyamuni’s Law. 


VuLturRE Peak: Mount Grdhrakuta, located hear Rajgir, in the 
North Indian state of Bihar. The sacred mountain where Sakya- 
muni preached the Lotus Sutra. 
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